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(PUBLISHED V/ITH THE FIRST EDITION IN FOLIO.) 


I N imparting to the public five years since, the design of 
this great work and the character with which it was proposed 
to invest it, the author took the liberty to ofier some remarks 
of a general nature, the substance of which it may perhaps 
be necessary, at all events cannot be improper, to recapitu- 
late in this place. 

" It is needless,” he observed, “ to descant largely on the 
extended information and delight which we deiive from the 
multipHcation of portraits by engraving, or on the more 
impoitant advantages resulting from the study of biography. 
Separately considered, the one affords an amusement not less 
innocent than elegant ; inculcates the rudiments, or aids the 
progress, of taste ; and rescues from the hand of time the 
perishable monuments raised by the pencil. The other, 
while it is perhaps the most agreeable branch of historical 
literature, is certainly the most useful in its moral effects ; 
stating the known circumstances, and endeavouring to unfold 
the secret motives, of human conduct ; selecting all that is 
worthy of being recorded ; bestowing its lasting encomiums 
and chastisements ; it at once informs and invigorates the 
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mind, and warms and mends tlic licaii It is ho\\c\ei, 
added he, “ from the combination of poi traits and biogiajiliy 
that we leap the utmost degiec of utility and plcasme uhich 
can be derived from them : as m contemplating the ])()i trait 
of an emment person wo long to be insti acted m his history, 
so m considering his actions no arc anxious to behold his 
countenance So earnest is this dcsiic, that the imagination 
is geneially ready to coin a set of features, oi to conceive a 
chaiacter, to supply the painful absence of the one or the 
other All sensible minds have expeiienced these illusions, 
and horn a morbid excess of tins intciesting feeling hare 
arisen the errors and extravagancies of the theory of ph\ siog- 
nomy.” It was not then with the mere ricw of pcipctnating 
the histones or the resemblances of the illnstnous dead ; of 
exhibrting the skill of the painter, oi the fidelity of the 
engraver , that this work was undertaken , but in the hope, 
by a combined effoit, to make the sliongcst possible iinpies- 
sion on the judgement and the meinoiy, as nell as on the 
imagination; and to give to biogiaphy and poi trails, by 
umtingthem, what may very properly be called then natiual, 
and best moral drrection. 

Publications of similar character have aheady appeared in 
this country, and are held in high estimation Among these 
the most important aie the superb collections of Houbiaken 
and Birch, and of the imitations of Holbem’s heads fiom the 
exquisite original drawings in his Majesty’s library. Each of 
these has its faults. Houbiaken, as the late Lord Orford 
justly observes in his Catalogue of Engiaveis, “ lived in 
Holland, was ignorant of our history, rminquisitive into the 
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authenticity of the drawings which were transmitted to him, 
and engraved whatever was sent and adduces two instances, 
Car, Earl of Somerset, and Secretary Thurlow, as not only 
spurious, but as being destitute of any the least resemblance 
to the persons they pretend to represent An anonymous, 
but evidently well informed, writer asserts, in the Gentleman s 
Magazine for 1788, that Thurlow’s, and about thirty of the 
others, are copied horn heads painted for no one knows 
whom.” While Houbraken thus sacrificed the tiuth of his 
subjects to the delicacies of his art, Birch, on the contrary, 
performed his part of the task with a laudable fidehty in his 
recitals of facts, but ivith an almost total inattention to deli- 
neation of character, or grace of language, as though he feared 
that the simplicity of truth might be disguised by a decent 
garb, and that biography might be in danger of degenerating 
into romance weie it occasionally to endeavour to trace 
remaikable instances in the conduct of mankind to their 
proper intellectual sources. The defects of the other fine 
work were in a great measure unavoidable. Confined to the 
period of a single reign, it was too circumscribed to embiace 
the obj’ects of the piesent design, and was intended rather to ' 
exhibit choice specimens of a paiticular master than portraits 
of distinguished characters. It presents therefore a motley 
mixtuie of eminence and obscurity ; of the resemblances of 
princes, heroes, and statesmen, who never could have been 
forgotten, with those of inoiBfensive country gentlemen and 
their wives, of whose very existence we should have remamed 
ignorant but for the immortalizing pencil of Holbein. 

How far these various faults may have been avoided in the 
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present publication is a question winch it would be presump- 
tuous to atFect to answei in this place. Tlie authenticity of 
the memoirs heie presented will stand or fall by the applica- 
tion of tests which aie within the reach of evciy leader ; the 
truth of the coriespondent portraits may be tiicd by an 
examination of the originals, which are in every instance le- 
feiiedto ; and the degree of skill displa}cd m the cngraiings 
will speak for itself. It will be obvious to the cxpeii- 
enced eye, that the talents of the engiaver liave been 
exerted upon pictures of very varied degrees of excellence ; 
for whilst this woik has extended our knowledge of some of 
the finest portraits of Rubens and Vandjke, otheis have 
claimed pieseivation as being the only memonals which are 
left to us of the peisoiis represented These are even nioie 
valuable, consideied histoiically, for without them we should 
be depnved of the resemblances of some of the most illus- 
tiious chaiacteis m histoiy who Iwed either in the infan c} of 
the aits, or at periods when they weie depressed by the more 
bustling interest of political stnfe oi warlike contention. 

It may be pardonable to assert on the behalf of the piopiie- 
tors that they have attempted to then utmost to possess 
their country of a woik as perfect as human fallibility could 
permit ; beautiful and correct m its two essential characteis, 
and magnificent in all its suboidinate featuies. They have 
spared no pains they have denied no expence ; in their 
anxious endeavours to render it an acceptable tribute to 
living taste and judgement, and a monument woithy of dedi- 
cation to the exalted memory of those whom it professes to 
celebiate Then diffidence of its merits has certainly been 
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in some degree lessened by a fact which, while gi’atitude 
impels them to declare, pride could scarcely have allowed 
them to conceal the patronage and success wliich the work 
has experienced have been nearly unexampled. 

The author of the memoiis too may peihaps he allowed to 
use a few woids on his part of the task. He claims no degree 
of meiit beyond that which may justly belong to patient 
circumspection, laborious research, and impartial relation; 
and he has no other motive for asserting that those advan- 
tages really have been bestowed on them than a wish to 
procure for them the favour of meie peiusal Without this 
caution, it is more than probable that they might sink unob- 
seiwed under the weight of a general and most excuseable 
piejudice; for when he recollects the vague and fiothy essays 
which almost invariably wait on engravings in ceremonious 
portions of what on such occasions is most pioperly called 
“ letter-press,” being in fact nothing else, he feels it necessary 
thus to bespeak for the fruits of his labour, humble as they 
may be, at least a fah tiial He has employed the best 
powers of his mind to give to these tracts as much of the true 
character of biogiaphy as the space allotted to them could 
allow. He has silently passed over minor and insignificant 
facts, and sought diligently for original and novel intelligence. 
He has lost no oiDportunities of correcting misrepresentation; 
of placing neglected or misconceived objects in their just 
lights ; or of endeavounng to describe characters with strict 
impartiahty and truth. It has been indeed his chief anxiety 
to distinguish himself from those “ gentle historians” whose 
strains of unvaried panegyric were once honoured beyond 
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theii deserts by a sarcasm fiom the pen of the incomparable 
Buike. His judgement, however frequently it may be found 
erroneous, and his expression of it have been wholly unbiassed 
by any piivate motives He has described men and things 
as he thought they deserved, and his friends have told him 
that he has sometimes spoken too plainly, but they have not 
been able to convince him that he has done wrong 

Quitting however these selfish topics, let us hasten to 
conclude this shoit addiesswith a smceie dcclaiation of those 
better feelmgs which pcihaps alone lendcied any sort of 
preface essentially necessaiy to the following sheets. Be it 
permitted to us most giatefully to acknowledge the conde- 
scension with which oiii solicitations for the powerful aid of 
those not less distinguished by their taste than by their 
exalted rank have been received, and the hbeiahty v ith v Inch 
the use of a vast tieasuie of inestimable pictiiies has been 
granted by the possessors of the most eminent collections m 
the land Patronised and encouraged m eveiy way by the 
noblemen and gentlemen who arc respectively named on the 
several plates, from their bounty have arisen the means of 
producing a work which has laid ns under such deep obliga- 
tion to pubhc favour. Justly asciibing it then to their 
splendid generosity, be it, with the most profound respect 
and gratitude, to them dedicated 
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The design of this Collection of Portraits and Biography, 
more extensive than any -vvlucli has been formed in this or in 
any other country, and so eminently illustiative of British 
History, has been fully laid down in the preceding Pre- 
face from the Author which accompanied the first Edition of 
the Work. Any addi’ess at the termination of it would have 
been unnecessary except so far as it afforded the Projector 
an opportunity to state that in conducting the Work to its 
completion, the same attention to excellence in the execution 
of its several important details has been invariably persevered 
in, as was pledged to be observed when the Prospectus was 
first issued for the intended publication, more than twenty 
years ago. Smce that peiiod the most extraordinary pa- 
tronage that ever attended any literary effort to obtain public 
approval, has accompanied and cheered the Projector of the 
Work in the execution of his arduous but gratifying labour, 
and among the numerous acknowledgments with wliich he 
has been honoured expressive of satisfaction with his endea- 
vour to meiit the favour thus profusely extended to him, the 
following testimony from the pen of him who dehghted liis 
countiymen by the feitility of his talent, at the same time 
that he exalted the reputation of his country’s literature by 
the splendour of his genius, is at once a subject of exultation 
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and of regiel, exultation at the appi oval of so aeeoinplislicd 
an autlioiity, and legiet that the iviitci of it should *^0 soon 
have ceased to be numbcicd among the luing honouis of 
his country. The decease of the ilhistiious authoi of the 
following letter prioi to the complclion of the oik nhich 
foimed the subject of his eulogy, has anbidcd the humble 
individual to whom it is addies''edthc giatification, although 
a mournful one, of enriching this Collection of Portraits and 
Lives ofBiitish Worthies, nith the hlcmonal of one of the 
most illustrious men of his age 

“SIR, 

^ “ I am obliged by yoiii Letter, lequcsting that I 

would express to you my sentiments lespccting iMi. Lodge’s 
splendid Work, consisting of the Portraits of the most ccle- 
biated persons of English Histor y, accompanied n ith iMcmoiis 
of their lives I was at first disposed to decline ofibimg 
any opinion on the subject ; not because I had the slightest 
doubt in my own mind concerning the high value of the 
Work, but because in expressing sentiments I might be ex- 
posed to censuie, as if attaching to my own judgment more 
importance than it could deserve. Mi. Lodge’s Woik is 
however one of such vast consequence, that a peison attached 
as I have been for many yeais to the study of History and 
Antiquities, may, I think, in a case of this laie and peculiar 
kind, be justly blamed foi lefiising his opinion, if lequiied, 
concerning a publication of such value and importance. 

Mr Lodge s talents as a Historian and Antiquary are 
well known to the public by his admirable collection of an- 
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cient letters and documents, entitled Illustrations of British 
History, a book which I have very frequently consulted; 
and have almost always succeeded in finding not only the 
information required, but collected a great deal more as I 
went in search of it. The present Work presents the same 
talents and industry ; the same patient powers of collecting 
information from the most obscure and liidden sources, and 
the same talent for selecting the facts which are the rarest 
and most interesting, and presenting them to the general 
reader in a luminous and concise manner. 

It is impossible for me to conceive a work which ought 
to be more interesting to the present age than that which 
exhibits before our eyes our ^ fathers as they lived,’ accom- 
panied with such memorials of their lives and characters as 
enable us ta compare theii* persons and countenances with 
their sentiments and actions. 

“ I pretend to offer no opinion upon the value of the Work 
in respect to art my opinion on that subject is literally 
woith nothing in addition to that of the numerous judges of 
paramount authority which have abeady admitted its high 
merits. But I may presume to say that this valuable and 
extended Series of the Portraits of the Illustrious Dead 
affords to every piivate gentleman, at a moderate expence, 
the interest attached to a large Gallery of British Portraits, 
on a plan more extensive than any collection which exists, 
and at the same time the essence of a curious library of his- 
torical, bibliographical, and antiquaiian works. It is a work 
which, in regard to England, might deseive the noble motto 
rendeied with such dignity by Diyden : 
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* From hence the line of Alban fathers come, 

* And the long glories of majestic Rome.’ 

“ I will enlarge no more on the topic, because I am certain 
that it requires not the voice of an obscure individual to 
point out to the British public the merits of a Collection 
which at once satisfies the imagination and the understand- 
ing, shewing us by the pencil how the most distinguished of 
our ancestors looked, moved and dressed ; and infonns us 
by the pen how they thought, acted, lived and died. I 
should in any other case have declined expressing an opi- 
nion in this pubhc, and almost intrusive manner ; but I feel 
that, when called upon to bear evidence in such a cause, it 
would be unmanly to decline appearing in Couit, although 
expiessing an opinion to which, however just, my name can 
add but little weight. 

I am, Sir, 

your obedient Servant, 

WALTER SCOTT.” 

To Mb Hakding, BooivSellek, London Abbotsford, 2bth March, 182S 

To the highly gifted and accomplished Author of the 
Memoirs by which the Portraits are so richly iUustiated, 
thus eloquently eulogised by Sir Walter Scott, the con- 
ductor of the Work begs to offer his best acknowledg- 
ments, for diiecting the talents with which he is thus power- 
fully endowed, so forcibly to bear upon that pait of the 
imdeitakmg which was confided to his taste and execution 
“ The shoit pieces of biography which accompany the Por- 
traits fiom the pen of Mi Lodge, are,” as a contempoiary 
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wiiter happily designates them, “as characteristic as the 
Portraits themselves. Such an miion of various talents, such 
a Gallery of Illustrious Dead was never before pre- 
sented to the Public.” Perhaps the strongest possible 
evidence of the high ground which tliis work originally 
assumed and which has been invariably maintained is to be 
found in the numerous Piracies of its Plan which have 
attended the course of its pubhcation during a period of 
more than twenty years. The herd of anonymous and servile 
imitators who have followed at a respectful distance in the 
train of this Work, watching the development of its plan and 
copying its principal features, have given rise to numerous 
Portrait Galleries and other publications in avowed admis- 
sion of its excellence and in imitation of its design. These 
imitators, by substituting cheapness of manufacture for 
sterling worth of execution, have endeavoured to thrust 
their spurious ware upon public notice, and have sought an 
ephemeral existence by fixing them upon the high repu- 
tation which has been awarded to this great work from the 
commencement to the close of its progress. 

JOSEPH HARDING. 

London, August 1, 1835 
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‘ From hence the line of Alban failicis come, 
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CHRONOLOGICAL ARRANGEMENT 


OF THE WHOLE OF 

1 

THE PLATES, 

DIVIDED INTO VOLUIMES, AND CONSISTING OF 
TWO HUNDRED AND FORTY PORTRAITS 


VOLUME 1. 

1. ELIZABETH OF YORK, QUEEN OF HENRY THE SEVENTH 

1502 

From the Collection of the Right lionouiable the Fail of 
Essex, at Cashiohury 

2 THOMAS STANLEY, EARL OF DERBY, - Holbein 1504< 

From the Collection of the Right lionow able the Earl of 
Derby, at Knoiosley 

3 MARGARET OF LANCASTER, MOTHER OF KING HENRY 

THE SEVENTH, - - - ^1509 

From the Collection of the Right Honoiii able the Eai I of 
Derby, at Knowsley 

4 CARDINAL WOLSEY, - - Holbein. 1530 

From the Collection at Christ-Chinch, Oxfoid. 

5 WILLIAM WARHAM, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 

Holbein 1532 

From the Collection of His Gtace the Aichbishop of Canter- 
bury, at Lambeth Palace 

6 SIR JOHN MORE, - - - Holbein 1533 

From the Collection of the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Pembroke, at Wilton House, 

7 SIR THOMAS MORE, - --- - Holbein. 1535 

From the Collection of W. J Lenthal, Esq, at Burfoid 
Priory 
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8 QUEEN ANNE BULLEN, - - IIoLBriN. 158G 

From the CoUechon of the Right Ilonoiii able the JZcnl of 
Waiimclc, at Warimch Ca&tlc 

9 QUEEN JANE SEYMOUR, - - IIoL^rI^ 1J37 

From the Collection of Ihs Grace the Dithe of Rcflford, 
at Wohiiin Abbey. 

10 SIR NICHOLAS CAREW, - - HoLniiN 1/539 

From the Collection of lits Giacc the Dithe of Rncclcitch, 
at Dalheith Palace. 

11 THOMAS CROMWELL, EARL OF ESSEX, IIoLuriN. 1510 

From the Collection of Sir Thomas Constable, Bart at Tixall 

n MARGARET TUDOR, SISTER TO KING HENRY 

THE EIGHTH, - - - IIoLuniN 1511 

From the Collection of the Most Noble the Margins of Lothian, 
at Newbattlc Abbey. 

iS CHARLES BRANDON, DUKE OF SUFFOLK, - 1515 

From the Collection of His Grace the Dithe of Bedford, at 
Woburn Abbey 

14. CARDINAL BEATOUN, - - - . 1510 

From the Original in Holyrood Palace, Edinburgh 

15 HENRY HOWARD, EARL OF SURREY, - Titian 1517 

From the Collection of His Grace the Duhe of Norfolh, 
at Ai undel Castle 

16 KING HENRY THE EIGHTH, - Holbein 1547 

From the Collection of the Right Honoin able the Eai I of 
Egiemont, at Petworth 

17 QUEEN CATHARINE PARR, - - Holbein 1518 

From the Collection of Dawson Turner, Esq. A M F R A 
and L S. 

18 THOMAS, LORD SEYMOUR OF SUDELEY, Holbein 1549 

From the Collection of the Most Noble the Marquis of Bath, 
at Lo igleat 
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19. SIR ANTHONY DENNY, - - Holbein 1549 

From the Collection of the Right Honourahle the Earl of 
Radnor, at Longfoi d Castle 

20 EDWARD SEYMOUR, DUKE OE SOMERSET, Holbein. 1552 
Fiom the Collection of the Most Noble the Marquis of Bath, 
at Longleat. 


VOLUME II. 

21 lONG EDWARD THE SIXTH, - - Holbein 1553 

From the Collection of the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Egremont, at Petworth. 

22. JOHN DUDLEY, DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND, 

Holbein 1553 

From the Collection of Sir J S. Sidney, Bart, at Penshurst 

23 THOMAS HOWARD, DUKE OF NORFOLK, Holbein. 1554 

From the Collection of His Grace the Duhe of Norfolk, at 
Norfolk House 

24- LADY JANE GREY, 1554, 

From the Collection of the Right Honoui able the Earl of 
Stanford and Warrington, at Enville Hall 

25 HENRY GREY, DUKE OF SUFFOLK, Mark Gerard. 1554, 
From the Collection of the Most Noble the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, at Hatfield 

26. JOHN RUSSELL, FIRST EARL OF BEDFORD, 1555 

From the Collection of His Grace the Duke of Bedfoid, at 
Woburn Abbey 

27. NICHOLAS RIDLEY, BISHOP OF LONDON, - 1555 

From the Original in the Collection of the Reverend Henry 
Ridley, D. D. 

28 THOMAS CRANMER, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 

^ Flick 1556 

From the Collection in the British Museum 
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29 EDWARD COURTENAY, ISAKL Ol' DEVONhlHRE, 

.Sm A^^o^lo Mom loofJ 

Fiom the Colleclion of Ilts Gtncc the Duhe of B,(l ford, (it 
Wohnn Ahheij 

30 CARDINAL POLE, - - - - Tin\N 1 YiT 

Fiom the Collection of the Ji/"ht Jlonoin ahh Jjord ArnmU If 
of Wmdoiti , at IVnuloui Castle 

81 MARY, QUEEN OF ENGLAND, - IIomiN 

Fioni the Collection of the j\Tost Nohlc Ihi J\lairjitis of 
Excici, at Burghlcij House 

32 WILLIAM, FIRST LORD PAGET, - IIoii-iin I.'jOI 
Fiom the Collection of the Most Kohlc the Maiqms oj 
Anglesea, at Bcaiulcsei t 

83 EDWARD, FIRST LORD NORTH, - - 13f>.' 

Fiom the Collection of the Right Ilonourahle the Farl oJ 
Gmlfoid, at Wioxton Abbey 

34< HENRY STUART, LORD DARNLEY,KING OF SCO'PLAND, 

1307 

Fiom the Oiiginal in the Collection of the late Earl of 
Seafoith, at Biahan Castle 

35 JAMES STUART, EMIL OF iMURRAY, REGENT * 

OF SCOTLAND, - - - - 1570 

Fiom the Collection at Ilnlyiood Palace, Edinburgh 

86 JOHN KNOX, - - - - 1572 

From the Ot iginal in Ilohji ood Palate, Edinbuigh 

37 THOMAS HOWARD, FOURTH DUKE OF NORFOLK, 1572 
From the Collection of His Giacc the Duhe oJ Noifolh, at 
Aiundel Castle 

38. WILLIAM POWLETT, BIARQUIS OF MTNCIIESTER, 

IIoi.nniN 1 372 

From the Collection of His Grace the Dule of Noi thumber- 
land, at Noi thumbei land House 

39 SIR WILLIAM MAITLAND, OF LETHINGTON, - 157J 

Fiom the Collection of the Right Honourable the Fail of 
Laudei dale, at Tim lestane Castle. 
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40. JAMES HAMILTON, EARL OF ARRAN, DUKE OF 
CHATELHERAULT, - - - Ketel 

Frovi the Collectwn of Hts Giace the Duke of Haviilton, at 
Hamilton Palace 


VOLUME III. 

41 MATTHEW PARKER, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 

1575 

From the Collection of His Grace the Ai chhishop of Cantei- 
biii y, at Lambeth Palace 

42' WALTER DEVEREUX, EARL OF ESSEX, - - 1576 

Fi om the Collection of the Right Honoui able Loi d Bagot, 
at Blythfeld 

43 SIR NICHOLAS BACON, - - Zucciiciio 1579 

From the Collection of His Grace the Duhe of Bedford, at 
Wobutn Abbey 

44 SIR THOMAS GRESHAM, - - Holbein 1579 

Fiom the Collection in Mcicei‘‘s Hall, London 

45 HENRY FITZALAN, EARL OF ARUNDEL, Holbein 1580 

From the Collection of the Most Noble the Mai quis of Bath, 
at Longleat 

46 JAMES DOUGLAS, EARL OF MORTON, - - 1581 

From the Collection of the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Morton, at Dalmahoy 

47 THOMAS RADCLYFFE, EARL OF SUSSEX, Sir A. More 1583 

From the Collection of William Radclyfe, Esq 

48 EDWARD CLINTON, EARL OF LINCOLN, - Ketel. 1584 

Fiom the Collection of His Giace the Duhe of Bedfoid, at 
Wobuin Abbey 

49 SIR PHILIP SIDNEY, - - Sir A More. 1586 

Fi om the Collection of His Gi ace the Duke of Bedford, at 
Wobui n Abbey 

50 MARY STUART, QUEEN OF SCOTLAND, - - 1587 

Fiom the Collection of the Right Honoui able the Earl of 
Moiton, at Dalmahoy 
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51 ROBERT DUDLEY, EARL OF LlilCF.S'J’EH, - 

I<iom the Collection of the Mo'tt Nohlc the Morquii of Saif;- 
bury, at Hatfield 

52. AMBROSE DUDLEY, EARL OF WAltY ICK, 

From the Collection of the Most Nohli the Mar (juts of 
Salislnny, at Hatfield 

53 SIR FRANCIS WALSINGIIAM, 

Fiom the Collection of His Grace the DiiKc of Dorset, at 
Knole 




l.VK) 


1,7)0 


54. SIR CHRISTOPHER HATTON, - - Kitil 1501 

F) om the Collection of the Right Honourable J’tscottnl Dillon, 
at Diicldey 

55 CARDINAL ALLEN, - - - - 1501 

Fiom the Collection of Bronne Mostyn, Fs(j at Kiddington 

56 SIR FRANCIS DRAKE, - _ . . i y)5 

From the Collection of the Most Nohlc the Marquis of 
Lothian, at Ncwhaillc Abbey 

57 PHILIP HOWARD, EARL OF ARUNDEL, Zmciuuo 1505 

From the Collection of Jlis Grace the Dale of Not foil, at 
Noifoll House 

58 JOHN, FIRST LORD MAITLAND, OF TIIIRLESTANE, 1505 

From the Collection of the Right Honourable the Fail oj 
Laudei dale, at Tlnrlestanc Castle 


59 WILLIAM CECIL, LORD BURGIILEY, jM Girard I59S 

From the Collection of the Mipst Noble the Marquis of Exeter, 
at Biirgldey House 

60 ROBERT DEVEREUX, EARL OF ESSEX Hilliard. 1601 

From the Collection of the Right Honoinable the Earl of 
Vei ulam, at Gorhambiiiy 


VOLUME IV. 


61 QUEEN ELIZABETH, - . 

From the Collection of the Most Noble the Maiqms of 
Salisbury, at Hatfield 


1603 
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62, JOHN% FIRST MARQUIS OF HAMILTON, 

Mark Gerard 1604* 

From the Collection of His Grace the Duke of Hamilton, at 
Hamilton Palace. 

63. GEORGE CLIFFORD, EARL OF CUMBERLAND, - 1605 

From the Bodleian Gallei y, Oxford 

64 CHARLES BLOUNT, BARON MONTJOY AND EARL 

OF DEVONSHIRE, - - - Pantoxa 1606 

From the Collection of His Grace the DiiJce of Hamilton, at 
Hamilton Palace 

65 THOMAS SACKVILLE, EARL OF DORSET, - 1608 

From the Collection of His Giace the Duke of Doiset, at 
Knole. 

66 SIR THOMAS BODLEY, - - - Jansen 1612 

From the Bodleian Gallery, Oxford 

67. ROBERT CECIL, EARL OF SALISBURY Zucchero 1612 

From the Collection of the Most Noble the Marquis of 
Salisbuiy, at Hatfeld House 

68 HENRY PRiNCE OF WALES, - - Mytens. 1612 

From the Collection of His Giace the Duke of Doiset, at 
Knole 

69. HENRY HOV/ARD, EARL OF NORTHAIMPTON, 

Zucchero 1614 

Fi om the Collection of the Right Honoui able the Earl of 
Carlisle, at Castle Hoivaid 

70. LADY ARABELLA STUART, - - Van Somer 1615 

Fi om the Collection of the Most Noble the Marquis of 
Bath, at Longleat 

71. THOMAS EGERTON, VISCOUNT BRACKLEY, - 1617 

From the Collection of the Most Noble the Mai quis ofStaffoi d, 
at Cleveland House 

72 SIR WALTER RALEIGH, - - Zucchero 1618 

From the Collection of che Most Noble the Marquis of Bath, 
at Longleat 



s 


CHRONOLOGrC\L'ARR\NOI MF NJ’ 


73 MARY SIDNEY, COUNTESS OF PEMIJROKE, Gi luiin IfWI 

F)om the Collection of Sir John Shrllcij Snlncij, Ben I nt 
Penshurst 

74 THOMAS CECIL, FIRST EARL OF EXETER, J\>si n. 1021 

Fiomthe Collection of the Bight Ilonourahlc the ManjuiK of 
Exeteiy at Bin lei gh House. 

75 HENRY WRIOl’IIESLEY, EARL OF SOUTJIVMPTON, 

Mfuimit 1021 

Fiom the Collection of Ht<t Grace the Tinlc of Bedford, at 
Wohin n Abbey 

76 JAMES, SECOND MARQUIS OF HAMILTON, Van SoMFit 1021 

From the Collection of TJii Grace the Dnlc of JJamilton, at 
Hamilton Palace 

77 CHARLES HOWARD OF EFFINGHAM, EARL OF 

NOTTINGHAM, - - - - 1021 

Fi om the Collection of the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Fcrulam, at Goi hamhui y • 

78 LODOWICK STUART, DUKE OF RICHMOND, 

Van SoMi R 1021 

From the Collection of the Right Honoin able the Eat I of 
Eg) emont, at Petwoi th 

79 FRANCIS BACON, VISCOUNT ST ALBAN, Van Somlu 1626 

From the Collection of the Bight Honoin able the Earl of 
Veiulam at Goihamhury 

80 THOMAS HOWARD, EARL OF SUFFOLK Zuccin iio 1026 

From the Collection of the Right Honoin able the Bail of 
Carlisle at Castle Howard 


VOLUME V. 

81 EDWARD SOMERSET, EARL OF WORCESTER, 

ZucCHERO. 1627 

From the Collection of the Right Honoin able the Ecu I of 
Verulam, at Goihambury 
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82. LUCY HARINGTON, COUNTESS OF BEDFORD, 

Hontiiorst. Wzdowed, 1627 

From the Collection of His Giace the HuJce of Tdedford^ at 
Wobmn Abbey. 

■83. GEORGE VILLIERS, DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, 

Jansen. 1628 

Fiom the Collection of the Right Honoui able the Earl of 
‘ Clai endon, at Grove Parle. 

84. FULKE GREVILLE, LORD BROOKE, - - 1628 

From the Collection of the Right Honourable Willoughby 
de BroJte, at Compton- Verney 

85 GEORGE CAREW, EARL OF TOTNES, - Zucchero. 1629 

From the Collection of the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Vei ulam, at Gorhambm y 

86 WILLIAM HERBERT, EARL OF PEMBROKE, ‘ 

Vandyke 1630 

Fi om the Collection of the Right Honoui able the Eai I of 
Pembi oJee, at Wilton House. 

87. SIR HUGH MIDDLETON - . 1631 

From the Ot iginal in Goldsmith's Hall, London 

88 HENRY PERCY, EARL OF NORTHUMBERLAND, 

Vandyke 1632 

Fiom the Collection of the Right Honourable the Eai I of 
Egi emoiit, at Petiooi th 

89 GEORGE ABBOT, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 1633 

From the Collection of the Right Honoui able the Eai I of 
Veiulam, at Goihambuiy 

90 RICHARD WESTON, EARL OF PORTLAND, Vandyke 1634 

From the Collection of the Right Honoui able the Earl of 
Veiulam, at Goihambury 

91 WALTER, FIRST LORD ASTON, - - - 1639 

Fi om the Collection of Thomas Blount, Esq. at Bcllamour. 
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92 FRANCES HOWARD, DUCHESS OF RICHMOND, 

Fiom the Collcchon of the Most Nohle the Maujms of 
Bath at Lon float 

93 SIR HENRY AYOTTON, - - 

Fiom the Bodleian Gallenj^ Orfoul 

91. THOMAS, LORD KEEPER COVENTRY, J\nmn. 
Fiomthe Collection oj the Bight Jlonourahh the Earl of 
Claiendon, at the Gioic. 

95 FRANCIS RUSSELL, EARL OF BEDFORD, Vand^ki 
Fiom the Collection of lit*: Gtacc the Dale of Bedford, at 
IVohurn Ahheij 


1530 


1(.30 


IGIO 


ion 


96 THOMAS IVENTIVORTII, EARL STR VFFORD, 

\ \sjnKi lOH 

Fioin the Collection of the Right IJonourahlc the Fail oJ 
Egiemoni, at Petivorth 

97 ROBERT BERTIE, EARL OF LINDSEY, Yvni^ki 1G12 

Fioni the Collection of the Right Ilonourahlc Baroness 
Wtlloughhy of El eshy, at Gunisthorpc Castle. 


98 ROBERT GREVILLE, LORD BROOKE, - 1GI3 
From the Collection of the Right IJonourahlc the Earl of 
Waiwicl, at Waiwich Castle 


99. SPENCER COBIPTON, EARL OF NORTH A^NIPTON, 1G13 

From the Original in the Collcetion of the Most Noble the 
Marquis of Northampton, at Castle Ashby. 

100. ROBERT DORMER, EARL OF CAERNAIU'ON, 

VandtlKf 1613 

Fiom the Collection of the Right Honourable the Bail of 
Pembrole at Wilton. 


VOLUME VI. 

101. WILLIAM VILLIERS, VISCOUNT GRANDISON, 

_ Vandyke 161 G 

From the Collection of the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Clai endon, at the Gi oie. 
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102. WILLIAM FIELDING, EARL OF DENBIGH, Vandyke, 1645 

JFiom the Collection of His Giace the Duhe of Hamilton, 
at Hamilton Palace. 

103 HENRY SPENCER, EARL OF SUNDERLAND, Walker. 1643 

From the Collection of the Right Honourable the Earl 
Spencer, at Althorp 

104 LUCIUS CAREY, VISCOUNT FALKLAND, Vandyke. 1643 

Fi om the Collection of the Right Honourable Lord Arundell, 
at Waidour Castle 

105. HENRY DANVERS, EARL OF DANBY, - - 1643 

From the Collection of His Gt ace the Euhe of Bedford, 

Wobuin Abbey 

106 WILLIAM LAUD, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 

Vandyke. 1645 

From the Collection of His Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, at Lambeth Palace 

107. LIONEL CRANFIELD, EARL OF MIDDLESEX, 

Mytens. 1645 

From the Collection of His Giace the Duhe of Dorset, at 
Knole 

108. HENRY SOMERSET, FIRST MARQUIS OF WORCESTER, 

Jansen. 1646 

From the Collection of His Grace the Duhe of Beaufort, at 
Badminton 

109. THOMAS HOWARD, EARL OF ARUNDEL AND SURREY. 

Rubens 1646 

Fi om the Collection of the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Warwich, at Warwick Castle. 

110 ROBERT DEVEREUX, EARL OF ESSEX, Walker. 1646 

From the Collection of the Most Noble the Mai qmsqf Stafford, 
at Trentham 

111. ARTHUR LORD CAPEL, - *. , Jansen. 1648 

From the Collection of the Right Honourable the Eail of 
Essex, at Cashiobuiy 
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112 KING CHARLES THE FIRST, - Vanb^kf 1648 

Fiom the Collection of the Right Honour able the Bail of 
Pemhiolce, at Wilton 

113 EDWARD LORD HERBERT OF CHERBURY, - 1648 

From the Collection of the Right Ilonoin able Viscount Cine, 
at Fowls Castle 

114. JAMES, FIRST DUKE OF ILAMILTON, VAND^Kr. 1610 
Fiom the Collection of His Grace the Huhc of Hamilton, at 
Hamilton Palace 

115 BLANCH SOMERSET, BARONESS ARUNDELL OF 

WARDOUR, 1649 

From the Collection of the Right Honourable Loi tl Ai undcll, 
at Wardour Castle. 

116 HENRY RICH, EARL OF HOLLAND, Vandykc 1649 

From the Collection of His Grace the Duhe of Buccleuch, at 
Montagu House 

117 GEORGE GORDON, MARQUIS OF HUNTLEY, 

Vandyke. 1649 

From the Collection of Her Grace the Dowager Duchess of 
Buccleuch, at Montagu House 

118 GEORGE LORD GORING - Vandy'ke ciica 1650 
«• From the Collection of the Right Honourable the Eai I oj 

Egremont, at Petwoith 

119 JAMES GRAHAIM, MARQUIS OF MONTROSE, Vandyke. 1650 

From the Collection of His Grace the Duhe of Montrose, at 
Buchanan House 

120 PHILIP HERBERT, EARL OF PEMBROKE AND 

MONTGOMERY, _ _ _ Vandyke 1650 

Fi om the Collection of the Right Honoui able the Earl of 
Pemhroike, at Wilton 


VOLUME VII. 

121 WILUAM, SECOND DUKE OF HAMILTON, My tens. 1651 

From the Collection of His Grace the Duhe of Hamilton, at 
Hamilton Palace, 
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122. JAMES STANLEY, EARL OF DERBY, Vandyke 1651 

JFrom the Collection of the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Derby, at Knowsley. 

123. FRANCIS LORD COTTINGTON, - Van Somee. 1652 

From the Collection of the Right Honoui able the Earl of 
Clai endon, at the Grove. 

124. RALPH LORD HOPTON, - - - Vandyke 1652 

From the Collection of the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Egremont, at Petwoi th 

125 EDWARD SACKVILLE, FOURTH EARL OF DORSET, 

Vandyke. 1652 

Fiom the Collection of His Gi ace the Duhe of Dorset, at 
Knole 

126 JOHN SELDEN, _ - - - Mytens 1654 

From the Bodleian Collection, Oxford. 

127 JAMES STUART, DUKE OF RICHMOND, Vandyke. 1655 

Fiom the Collection of Sir John Shelley Sidney, Bait, at 
Penshurst. 

128 ROBERT RICH, EARL OF WARWICK, Vandyke 1658 

From the Collection of the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Hardwicke, at Wimpole. 

129 OLIVER CROMWELL, - - - Walker 1658 

From the Collection of the Right Honourable the Earl Spencer, 
at Althoip 

130. DOROTHY PERCY, COUNTESS OF LEICESTER, 

Vandyke 1659 

Fi om the Collection of the Right Honourable the Eai I of 
Egremont, at Petwoi th 

131. WILLIAjM SEYMOUR, MARQUIS OF HERTFORD, 

Vandyke 1660 

From the Collection of the Right Honoui able the Earl of 
Clai endon, at the Grove. 

132. LUCY PERCY, COUNTESS OF CARLISLE, Vandyke. 1660 

From the Collection of the Right Honoui able the Earl of 
Egremont, at Pefivorth 
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133. ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, MARQUIS OF ARGYLL, IGGI 

From the Collection of His Gi ace the Duhe of Aigyll, at 
Inver ary Castle 

134. ELIZABETH, QUEEN OF BOHEMIA, DAUGHTER 

OF KING JAMES THE FIRST, - IIontiiorst. 1GG2 
From the Collection of the Right Honour ahlc the Earl of 
Cl aven, at Comhe Abbey. 

135 CHARLOTTE DE LA TREMOUILLE, COUNTESS 

OF DERBY, _ - - - VANmKi 1GG3 

Fr om the Collection of the Right Honourable the Earl oj 
Derby., at Knowsley 

136 SIR KENELM DIGBY, - Vandyke 1G65 

From the Original in the Bodleian Gallery, Oxford 

137 MONTAGUE BERTIE, EARL OF LINDSEY, VAND\Kn 1666 

From the Collection of the Right Honourable Baroness 
Willoughby of Eresby, at Grirnsthorpe Castle 

138 EDWARD SOMERSET, SECOND MARQUIS OF 

WORCESTER, - - - Vandike 1667 

Fr om the Collection of His Grace the Duhe of Beaufor t, at 
Badminton. 

139 THOMAS WRIOTHESLEY, EARL OF SOUTHAIMPTON, 

Lely. 1667 

From the Collection of His Grace the Duhe of Bedford, at 
Woburn Abbey 

140 ALGERNON PERCY, EARL OF NORTHUMBERLAND 

Vandyke. 1668 

From the Collection of The Right Honourable the Earl of 
Essex, at Cashiobury 

VOLUME VIII. 

141. HENRIETTA MARIA, QUEEN OF CHARLES THE FIRST, 

Vandyke 1669 

From the Collection of the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Clar endorr, at the Gr ove. 



142. GEORGE MONK, DUKE OF ALBEMARLE, Lely. 1670-1 

jF? om the Toien-Hall, Exeter 

145. EDWARD MONTAGU, EARL OF MANCHESTER, 

Lely 1671 

Fi om the Collection of His Grace the Duhe of Bedford^ at 
Woibui n Ahhey. 

144. ANNE HYDE, DUCHESS OF YORK, - Lely. 1671 

Fi om the Collection of the Right Honom able the Earl of 
Clai endon, at the Grove, 

145 EDWARD MONTAGU, EARL OF SANDWICH, Lely 1672 

Fiom the Collection of the Right Honourable the Countess of 
Sandioich, at Hinchinbrolce 

146 THOMAS LORD CLHFORD, OF CHUDLEIGH, Lely 1673 

From the Collection of the Right Honoui able Lord Clifford, 
at UgbrooJce 

147 EDWARD HYDE, EARL OF CLARENDON, Lely 1674 

Fi om the Collection of the Right Honoui able the Eai I of 
Clarendon, at the Grove 

148 JOHN POWLETT, MARQUIS OF WINCHESTER, 

P. Oliver. 1674 

From the Collection of the Most Noble the Maiquis of 
Winchester, at Amport House 

149 ANNE CLIFFORD, COUNTESS OF DORSET, PEM- 

BROKE, AND MONTGOMERY, - - Mytens. 1675 

Fiom the Collection of His Giace the Duhe of Doiset, at 
Knole 

150. WILLIAM KERR, EARL OF LOTHIAN, Jamieson 1675 

From the Collection of the Most Noble the Maiquis of 
Lothian, at Newbattle Abbey 

151. WILLIAM CAVENDISH, DUKE OF NEWCASTLE, 

Vandyke. 1676 

Fiom the Collection of the Right Honourable the Eai I 
Spencei , at Althoip 
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152 SIR MATTHEW HALE, - - - 1(.76 

From the Onginal tn the Lthrmy of the Honourable Socirhj 
of Lincolns Inn 

153 GEORGE DIGBY, EARL OF BRISTOL, - Vandvki, 1077 

From the Collection of the Right Honourable the Earl 
Spencei , at Althoip. 

154. WILLIAM HOWARD, VISCOUNT STAFFORD, 

1680 

Fiom the Collection of the Most Noble the Marqui<: of Rate, 
at Luton 

155 JOHN LESLIE, DUKE OF ROTHES, - - Lfl^ lOSl 

From the Collection of the Right Honourable the Fail of 
Rothes, at Leslie House 

156 PRINCE RUPERT, - - - Vand^kp 1GS2 

Fi om the Collection of the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Craven, at Combe Abbey 

157, JOHN MAITLAND, DUKE OF LAUDERDALE, Lil\ 1082 

Fi om the Collection of the Right Ilonoui able the Earl of 
Lauderdale, at Thu lestanc Castle. 

158 HENEAGE FINCH, EARL OF NOTTlNGIIAiM, Li l^ 1682 

Fiom the Collection of the Right Honourable the Eail of 
Veiiilam, at Goihambin y 

159 DAVID LESLIE, FIRST LORD NEWARK. - LrL’i 1082 

From the Collection of His Giace the Buie of Hamilton, at 
Hamilton Palace 

160 DOROTHY SIDNEY, COUNTESS OF SUNDERLAND, 

VAND\Kr 1683-1 

From the Collection of the Right Honoxu able the Earl of 
Egremont, at Petioorth 


VOLUME IX. 


161 WILLIAM LORD RUSSELL, 


Lely 


Fiom the Collection of the Right Honoiii able the Fail of 
Uppei Ossoty, 


1683 
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162 ALGERNON SIDNEY, - - - 1683 

From the Collection of Sir John Shelley Sidney, Bm t. at 
Peiishurst, 

163. ANNE CARRE, COUNTESS OF BEDFORD, Vandyke. 1684- 

Fi om the Collection of the Right Honoui able the Eai I of 
Egremont, at Petworth. 

164. KING CHARLES THE SECOND, - - Lely. 1685 

From the Collection of the Most Noble the Maiqiiis of 
Hei tfoi d, at Ragley 

165 JAMES SCOT, DUKE OF MONMOUTH, - Riley. 1685 

Fiom the Collection of His Giace the Diihe of Biiccleuch, at 
Dalkeith 

166 HENRY BENNET, EARL OF ARLINGTON, Lely. , 1685 

From the Collection of the Right Honoui able Lord de 
Cliffoi d, at King's Weston 

167. FRANCIS NORTH, LORD GUILDFORD, - Riley. 1685 

Fi om the Collection of the Right Honoui able the Earl of 
Guildford at Wi oxton Abbey, 

168. ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, EARL OF ARGYLL, 1685 

From the Collection of His Giace the Duke of Argyll, at 
Inverary Castle 

169. JAMES BUTLER, DUKE OF ORMOND, Kneller. 1688 

From the Collection of the Right Honoui able the Earl of 
Strathmore, at Glammis Castle 

170. JOHN GRAHAM, VISCOUNT OF DUNDEE, Lely 1689 

From the Collection of the Right Honoui able the Earl of 
Strathmoi e, at Glammis Castle 

171. ELIZABETH CECIL, COUNTESS OF DEVONSHIRE, 

Vandyke 1689 

Fi om the Collection of the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Egremont, at Petworth. 

172. THE HONOURABLE ROBERT BOYLE, - 1691 

From the Collection of the Right Honoui able the Earl of 
Livei pool at Combe Wood. 
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173 JOHN TILLOTSON, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 

ICNTLirn IGOI' 

Fiom the Collection of lits Grace the Aichhishop of Canto - 
bm ij, at Lambeth Palace 

174 WILLIAM, FIRST EARL OF CRAVEN, IIontiiorst. 1607 

Fiom the Collection of the Right Ilonouuihlc the Fail oj 
Craven, at Combe Abbey 

175 WILLIAM RUSSELL, DUKE OF BEDFORD, Van ur. 1700 

From the Collection of the Right Ilonomablc the Fail 
Spencei, at Alihoip 

176 ROBERT SPENCER, EARL OF SUNDERLAND, 

Maratta 1702 

Fiom the Collection of the Right Ilononutble the Fail 
Spencer, at Althoip 

177 FRANCES THERESA STEWART DUCHESS OF 

RICHMOND, _ . - . LrL'i 1702 

Fiom the Collection of His Grace the Duke of Richmond, 
at Goodwood 

178 ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, FIRST DUKE OF ARGYLL, 

LcL-i 1703 

From the Collection of His Grace the Duke of Aigyll, at 
Inveiary Castle 

179 JOHN LOCKE, - - _ Knrller 1701 

From the Collection at Christ Chinch, Oxfoid 

ISO. CATHERINE OF BRAGANZA, QUEEN OF CHARLES 

THE SECOND, - . . 1707 

From the Collection of His Giace the Duke of G onion, at 
Gordon Castle, 


VOLUME X. 

ISI WILLIAM CAVENDISH, FIRST DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE 

^ , Rile\ 1707 

Fiom the Collection of His Giace the Duke oJ Devonshire, 
at Cl atsivorth 
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182 SIDNEY GODOLPHIN, EARL OF GODOLPHIN, 

Kneller 1710 

Fiom the Collection of His Gi ace the Duke of Mailborough, 
at Blenheim 

183. THOMAS OSBORNE, FIRST DUKE OF LEEDS, 

V V-VART. 1712 

Fiom the Collection of liis Giace the Diike of Leeds, at 
Hoinby Castle 

184 QUEEN ANNE, - - - Kneller 1714- 

From the Collection of the Right Honouiable the Fail of 
Egi emont, at Petwoi ih 

185 GILBERT BURNET, BISHOP OF SALISBURY, 

Kneller. 1714-15 

Fi om the Collection of the Right Honourable the Eai I of 
Haidiviche, at Winvpole 

186 JOHN, FIRST LORD SOMERS, - - ’ Kneller 1716 

From the Collection of the Right Honourable the Eai I of 
Hardwiche, at Wimpole 

187. CHARLES TALBOT, DUKE OF SHREWSBURY, 

Kneller 1718 

From the Collection of the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Shi ewsbuiy, at Heythrop 

188 JOHN CHURCHILL, DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, 

Kneller 1722 

Fi om the Collection of His Grace the Duke of Marlborough, 
at Blenheim 

189 RACHAEL WRIOTHESLEY, LADY RUSSELL, - 

Cooper 1723 

Fi om the Collection of His Grace the Duke of Bedford, at 
Wobiii n Abbey. 

190 ROBERT HARLEY, EARL OF OXFORD, Kneller 1724 

Fi om the Collection in the British Museum 

191 SIR ISAAC NEWTON, - - Kneller 1727 

Fi om the Collection of the Right Honourable the Earl of ‘ 

Egi emont, at Petivoiih 
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192 FRANCIS ATTERBURY, BISHOP OF ROCHESTER, 

Fiom the Bodleian Gnlloy^ Oifo)(l. KMM-rn 17.^2 

193 CHARLES MORDAUNT, THIRD EMIL OF PIM JHl- 

BOROUGH, . - - - D\iii 173,7 

Fiom Ihc Collection of the Bight IhmouraUt the Fail of 
Liverpool, at Combe Wood 

194 JOHN CAMPBELL, SECOND DUKl*: OF AIlOVLL, AND 

DUKE OF GREENWICH, - - Km ma u 171! 

Fiom the Collection of the JJonoinahlt George Agar FA’oi 

195 SARAH JENNINGS, DUCHESS OF MXRLBDROUGH, 

Lt I \ 17 1 1 

From the Collection of IIis Guicc the Dale of Marlborough, 
at Blenheim 

19G JAMES BUTLER, SECOND DUKE OF ORMOND, 

Km 1 1 1 K 1/ 15 

From the Collection of IIis Giacc the Dale of Dcronihtrt, 
at Cliatmorth 

197 ROBERT WALPOLE, FIRST EARL OF ORFORD, Ji ii\ vs 17 U. 

Fiom the Collection of Thomas Walpole, E'sq 

198 CHARLES SEYMOUR, SIXTH DUKE OF SOMERSET, 

Km M.i 11 171s 

From the Collection of the Bight Ilonoiii able (he Bari of 
Egremont, at Petiuoi Ih 

199 JOHN MONTAGU, SECOND DUKE OF MONTAGU, 

Km i.t.i u 1749 

From the Collection of ihc Bight Ilonoui able the Bail of 
Egiemont, at Petiuorth 

VOLUME XI 

200 HENRY ST JOHN, FIRST VISCOUNT BOLINGBROKE, 

KM:i.i.ru 17 ''il 

From the Collection of the Right Hoilotii able the Bail of 
Egiemont, at PetwoitJi 
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20] RICHARD BOYLE, EARL OF BURLINGTON, Knapton 1753 

jF? om the Collection of His Grace the Dulce of Devonshire, 
at Chatsworth. 

202 HORATIO, FIRST LORD WALPOLE, - Vanloo 1757 

Drom the Collection of Thomas Walpole, Esq at Stagbui y. 

203 WILLIAM PULTENEY, EARL OF BATH, - Jervas 1764 

From the Collection of the Right Honourable Lord NorthwicTc. 

204 PHILIP YORKE, FIRST EARL OF HARDWICKE, 

Ramsay 1764 

From the Collection of the Right Honourable the Eat I of 
Hat dioiche, at Wimpole 

205 THOMAS HOLLES PELHAM, DUKE OF NEWCASTLE, 

Hoare 1768 

From the Collection of His Grace the Duhe of Neiocastle, at 
Clumber 

206 JOHN MANNERS, MARQUIS OF GRANBY, Reynolds 1770 

From the Collection of the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Egremont, at Petiooi th 

207 JOHN RUSSELL, DUKE OF BEDFORD, Reynolds 1771 

From the Collection of His Grace the Duhe of Bedford, at 
Woburn Abbey. 

208 HENRY FOX, FIRST LORD HOLLAND, Reynolds 1774 

From the Collection of the Right Honourable Loid Holland, at 
Holland House 

209 ROBERT LORD CLIVE, - - - - 1774 

Ft om the Original in the Government House, Calcutta 

210 WILLIAM PITT, FIRST EARL OF CHATHAM, Hoare 1778 

Fromthe Collection of the Right Honourable Lord Bridport, 
at Cricleet St Thomas 

211 ADMIRAT. LORD HAWKE, - - - Cotes. 1781 

Zj om the Naval Gallei y, at Greenwich Hospital 
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212 CHARLES WATSON HliNTUOR’IIJ, SECONJ) M\R0L1S 

OF ROCKINGHAM, - - 17"-’ 

From ihe ColkcUon of tin lti(rht Jlannnrahh the Latl 1 itz~ 
iLilham^ at Jf eutwoith House 

213 ADMIRAL VISCOUNT KEPFEL, - UI^^ou)s 17^'> 

Fjom the Collection of Iln Giacc the J)ul,( of lii-ttfoul, at 
Woburn Ahhcij 

214 GEORGE AUGUSTUS ELIO'JT, LOUD HEVnilirJ.f), 

Fiom the National Gallci ij Ri ^ \oi i> f 1 7l^f> 

215 ADMIRAL LORD RODNEY, - - Ui\'nin 17*'-’ 

Fiom the Collection of ihe Right llononuihh tin Fan I of 
Egiemoni, at Peluotih 

216 FREDERICK NORTH, LORD GUILDIOUD, Dv\fi l/t’-’ 

Fiom ihe Collection of ihe llonouiahlc Giotgtana Koith, at 
Wiorton Ahhiy 

217 JOHN STUART, EARL OF BUTE, - 17'. 2 

Fiom the Collection of the Most Noble tin Mniijiiis oj linti, 
at Luton 
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LORD CHIEF JUSTICE MANSFIELD, Ri ^ so. tie 
Fiovi the Collection oJ the Right Jlonmnuhk the Fail oJ 
Mansfield, at Kenwood 




219 LORD CHANCELLOR CWMDEN, - 1)^^(I ir<)l 

Fiom ihe Collection of ihe Mod Noble the Marejuts of 
Camden 


2.'0 SIR WILLIMIJONES, - . Umnoi.ps i;ui 

From the Collection of the Rigid Ilonoui able the Fail Speneei , 
at Althojp 
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221 HORACE IVALPOLE, EARL OP ORFOliD, 

UomtheCdUvUonoJ T/mm, II alpolc, JO.rj f,l Sl,,gb„ 


1797 
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222 JEFFERY, FIRST LORD AMHERST, - - Reynolds 

From the Collection of the Right Honoui able Earl Amheist, 
at Monti eal 

223 ADMIRAL EARL HOWE, Gainsborough 

From the Collection in the Ti imly Hoiise^ London. 

224 SIR RAT.PH ABERCROMBY, - Hoppner 

From the Collection of the Honoui able James Abei ci oinbij 

225 FRANCIS RUSSELL, DUKE OF BEDFORD, Hopp^ER 

Fiom the Collection of His Giace the Luke of JBedfoid, at 
Wobuin Abbey 

226 ADMIRAT. VISCOUNT DUNCAN, - Hoppner 

Fiom the Ginldhall, London 

227 ADMIRAL VISCOUNT NELSON, Hoppner 

Fi om His Majestifs Collection 

228 CHARLES, FIRST MARQUIS CORNWATJAS, Coplb\ 

Fi om the Guildhall, London 

229 WILLIAM, FIRST MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE, 

Reynolds 

From the Collection of the Most Noble the Mai qiiis of Lans- 
downe at Boivood 

230 WILLIAM PITT, - - - Hoppner 

Fiom the Collection of the Right Honoui able Lord Cai- 

Tington 

231 CHARLES JAMES FOX, - - Opie 

Fi om the Collection of T TV Coke, Esq at Hollcham 

232 ADMIRAL VISCOUNT BRIDPORT, - Abbot 

Fiom the Collection of the Right Honoui able the late Vis- 
countess Bi idpoi t, at Cl iclcet St Thomas 

233 ADMIRAT. VISCOUNT HOOD, - Reynolds 

From the Collection of the Right Honoui able the late Vis- 
countess Bridpoi t, at Ct icket St Thomas 

234 HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS 

CHARLOTTE OF AVAT.ES, A E Ciialon, R A 
Fiom the Collection of A E Clialon, Esq R A 


1797 

1799 

1801 

1802 

1804 

1805 

1805 

1805 

1806 

1806 

1814 

1816 

1817 
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235 SIR JOSEPH IBiVNKS, BART K.B P R S Lv^\u^^(l 

From the Bi dish Museum 

23G ADMIRAL THE EARL OF ST VINCENT, Hoi'i-m u l^2,i 
Fiom Ills MajcdiJs Collection. 

237 ROBERT BANKS JENKINSON, EARL OF LH ERPOOI., 

L\UIlJNf> 

From the Collection of the Fight Ilonourahlc tin Lint of 
Liveijiool, at Coomhc If’ood. 

238 SIR WALTER SCOIT, BART - - KMt.iir 

t 

In the possession of Mr. Joseph Harding 

239. ADMIRAL VISCOUNT EXMOUTII, - L in t 

From the Collection of Edwaid Ilawhc LocUr, Lstj 

240 ARTHUR WELLESLEY, DUKIC OF W j-.LLlNG J’ON 

In the possession oj Mr. Joseph Ilin ding y l i n c i 

(The Fnjxnc from a Picture bj Erans ) 
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QUEEN EUIZABF/l’II, OF YORK, 


WIFE TO KING HENRY THE SEVENTH. 


Tilizabeth Plantagenet, the passive instiiiment of terminating- 
the mighty contest between the houses of York and Lancaster, 
was the eldest of the five daughters of King Edwaid the fourth, 
by his Queen, Elizabeth Widevile. She was born in the palace 
of Westminster, on the eleventh ofFebiuary, 1466, the year after 
her fathei’s marriage. It has been said that Edward’s first inten- 
tion was to bestow her on George Nevile, Duke of Bedford, and 
it is not impiobable, surrounded as he was by dangeis in the 
commencement of his reign, that he might then have meditated 
so to purchase the attachment of one of the most powerful of his 
subjects. Secuiity, however, naturally dictated higliei views, 
and she was engaged, by the treaty of Amiens, in 1475, to the 
Dauphin, afterwaid Charles the eighth ; and the Duchy of 
Guienne, or an equivalent in treasure, assigned us her dower. 
For the eight succeeding years the match was considered as 
certain : she was constantly styled in hei father’s court, and in 
that of France, ‘‘ Madame la Dauphine in 1478 Edward sent 
Sir Richaid Tonstall, and Langton, a civilian, to perform in Pans 
the ceremony of solemnly betrothing, and a new tieaty, in terras 
more strict and wary than the formei, was soon after signed 
Louis the eleventh, howevei, the most faithless as well as the 
most acute politician of his time, having cultivated as long as 
was necessary to his great objects the amity of England by these 
lepeated assurances, in 1483 suddenly threw off the mask, and 
maiiied his son to the heiress of Burgundy; and Edward, in the 
midst of mighty warlike preparations to avenge himself of the 
afiront, was taken off by death. 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH, OF YORK. 

The widowed Queen, and her offspi'ing, became now the most 
wretched family of the realm Elizabeth, who had i cached the 
age of sixteen, fled with her mother from the persecution of hci 
uncle, the Duke of Gloucestei, afterwaids RIchaid the thiid, to 
sanctuary at Westminster, and remained in that miserable sccu- 
nty while the tyrant imbrued his hands in the blood of hci 
brothers, and of her maternal relations, and seized the crown. 
In the meantime, Heniy Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, whose 
power and policy had mainly contiibuted to i.iise him to it, 
became suddenly, from causes which have been diffeicntly icpie- 
sented by histonans, his bitter enemy, and conspii ed watli hloi ton. 
Bishop of Ely, and afteiwaids Piimate, to place Heniy Eail of 
Richmond on the thione In ordei to fortify his title and pei- 
sonal interest, as well as to unite the two gieat paities fiom 
whose contention such miseries had aheady ensued, they agiccd, 
in the first place, to piopose to Maigaiet Countess of Riclimond, 
his mother, and to the Queen Dowager, that he should many the 
Piincess Elizabeth The iiegociation was full of difficulty and 
dangei Sir Reginald Bray, a fi lend of Moi ton’s, and a servant 
to the Countess, was commissioned to open it to Ins mistiess, 
who joyfully engaged in it, and dispatched Lewis, her physician, 
to lay It befoie the Queen, then in hei voluntaiy impiisonment. 
The Queen returned foi answer, says Hollinshed, “ that all King 
Edward’s fiiends and dependants should join with hei for the 
Eail of Richmond, on condition that he took his coipoial oath 
to marry the Lady Elizabeth, her eldest daughtei , or, in case she 
weie not living, the Lady Cecilia, hei youngest daughtei and 
sent her chaplain, Chiistopher Uiswick, to make the overtiiie in 
her name to Richmond, then in Bietagne, to whom Moiton had 
already presented himself, on the pait of Buckingham ; meanwhile 
and a few other confidential men, were busily employed at 
home m forming a party of peisons of lank and influence, taking 
fiom each an oath of fidelity and seciecy. Richmond leadily 
agreed to every part of the plan, disclosed it to the Duke of 
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Bretagne, from whom he received a promise of money and troops 
to support his landing in England ; and, on Christmas day, 1483, 

I 

swoie solemnly, in the cathedral of Rennes, to abide by the teims 
proposed by the Queen Dowager. 

A design of such extent and magnitude could not long have 
escaped the penetration of Richard He peremptorily summoned 
Buckingham to his presence, who, conscious that he had now no 
choice between death on the scaffold and the chance of wai, 
suddenly appeared in arms , was abandoned by his men ; be- 
tiayed by an old seivant ; and beheaded at Salisbury. The Earl 
of Richmond was attainted, and, narrowly escaping from the 
tieacheiy of the favourite minister of the Duke of Bretagne, who 
had been biibed by Richard to deliver him up, fled to the court 
of France, and was leceived with coolness. Richard, flushed 
with these successes, and knowing that the hopes of the adverse 
paity -were founded chiefly on the marriage, conceived the extra- 
vagant design of offering his own hand, though he had already a 
wife, to his niece the Princess Elizabeth. The Queen Dowager, 
whose unpardonable conduct at that period is spoken of m^oi e at 
large in another pait of this woik, was pi evaded on by that inai- 
vellous address of which he was so eminent a mastei, to quit hei 
sanctuary; to put that Piincess, and her four sisters, into his 
hands , and to use all hei endeavours to attach to his interest 
those whom she had so lately persuaded to espouse the cause of 
Henry. While these strange circumstances were passing Richard’s 
Queen died, at a moment so convenient to his plan as to render 
it ridiculous to speak of suspicion of foul play, and.he now made 
his addresses publicly to Elizabeth, who rejected them with the 
abhorrence which might naturally be expected. Buck, a good 
antiquary, but a wretched historian, who, for the sake of contia- 
dictingSir Thomas Moie, wrote that rhapsodical life of Richaid 
the third on which Lord Oiford founded his Historic Doubts,” 
quotes, it is tiue, a letter from that Princess to the Duke of Nor- 
folk, which he tells us was preserved in the Arundelian collection, 
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in which she made the most extravagant professions of her love 
to the usurper; but the whole context of hei history, and indeed 
of that of her time, disci edits almost the possibility of the fact. 
To return however to truth, Heniy, having obtained some slender 
succouis from the French Regency, tool; up his quaitcrs at 
Rouen, for his more leady correspondence with his fiiends in 
England, and from thence, despairing now of obtaining Eliza- 
beth, sent an offer of mariiage to the sister of Sir Waltci Ilcrlici t, 
a man of 'princely wealth and power in Wales, thiougli whose 
means he hoped to secure the support of that countiy. Fortu- 
nately for him, his agent found it impossible to reach the place of 
his destination, foi, had that treaty succeeded, the whole of those 
Yorkists who had promised him their support would have aban- 
doned his cause. The Welsh, however, were already nearly 
unanimous in his favour, and his news from England scaicely 
less encouraging. He sailed from the coast of France in August, 
1485, and landed at Haverfordwest, and Richaid, wliom this 
critical state of affairs had obliged to suspend his suit to Eliza- 
beth, advanced to meet his rival, and was slain in Boswoith 
Field. 

The Princess was at that time confined in the castle of Sheiiff 
Hutton, in Yorkshire. She was invited to repair to London with 
all speed, and Henry, while* she was on her journey, renewed to 
his Privy Council his promise to marry her. He had secietly 
determined, however, to defer the consummation till after his 
coronation, from^a jealous apprehension that some inference of a 
participation of title with his Queen might be draivn fiom the 
fact of their being crowned togethei, and still more fiom a hope 
that the Parliament might be prevailed on pieviously to settle, as 
indeed it did, the crown on himself solely. At length, on the 
eighteenth of January, 1486, the mairiage was solemnized with 
uncommon pomp, and celebiated by the whole people of the 
realm with a joy scarcely ever paralleled on any similai occa- 
sion , but the coronation of the Queen was unaccountably 
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deferred till the twenty-fifth of November, 1488, to the g-reat 
disgust of the fi lends to her family, whom indeed Heniy held m 
a degree of hatred which the coldness and cunning of his nature 
•was insufficient to enable him wholly to dissemble. 

Elizabeth’s history, as connected with public affairs, closes 
with her mariiage ; and the rudeness, the ignoiance, or the feais, 
of those who have written of the royal persons of her time have 
left the circumstances of hei domestic life almost wholly uni e- 
vealed Loid Bacon tells us that the King, “ all his life time, 
shewed himself no indulgent husband towaids hei, though she 
was beautiful, gentle, and fruitful , but that his aveision towards 
the house of Yoik was so predominant m him as it found place 
not only in his wars and councils, but in his chamber and bed ” 
If she loved her mothei with that genuine filial tenderness, which 
is always heightened by participation m calamity, she could not 
possibly have cheiished much affection for her husband, who 
persecuted the Queen Dowager till her death with a seventy fai 
beyond the measure even of the offence which she has been here 
stated to have offered to him. One of the fiist acts of his leign 
was to seize all her estates, and personal property, and to impiison 
her for her life, without any legal pioceedmg, in the monasteiy 
of Bermondsey 

Queen Elizabeth of Y ork died in childbirth, in the Tower of 
London, on hei biith-day, the eleventh of Februaiy, 1502, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey, having borne to Henry thiee 
sons, and four daughters, in the following order. Arthur, Piince 
of Wales, who died of a consumption, at Ludlow Castle, on the 
second of Apiil, 1502, in the sixteenth year of his age , Heniy, 
who succeeded to his father’s crown j Edmund, created Duke of 
Somerset, who died at Hatfield, in Hertfordshire, about one yeai 
after his birth, Margaret, married first to James the fourth. 
King of Scotland, and secondly to Archibald Douglas, Eail of 
Angus; F.lizabeth, who died at Eltham, on the fourteenth of 
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Septembei, 1495, between the third and fouith ycais of her 
age; Mary, wife of Louis the twelfth. King of France, after- 
wards married to Chailes Brandon, Duke of Suffolk , and Cathe- 
iine, the infant who caused her mothei’s death, and scarcely 
survived her. 
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THOMAS stantt:y, 

FIRST EARL OF DERBY, 


vJf a family always as much distinguished for public andpiivate 
woith as by the antiquity of its dignities, and the extent of its 
domains, was the eldest son of Thomas first Lord Stanley, and 
Knight of the Gartei, by Joan, daughter and heir of Sir Robert 
Gousill; His ancestors foi three generations had held eminent 
offices in the State and Court undei the thiee Monarchs of the 
House of Lancaster, the last of whom. Hem y the sixth, his fathei 
served foi many yeais m the arduous station of Loid Lieutenant 
of Ii eland; in negotihtmg' seveial treaties with Seotland'; and, 
finally, in the' post of Lord Chambeilam of the royal household. 
The stoim however in which that dynasty :and so many of its 
friends perished passed favouiably ovei him, and his heir, the 
subject of this mdmoii, on whom no maik of royal favouf seems 
to have* fallen in the preceding reign, was on the 24th of May, in 
the first year of Edwaid the fouith, 1461, summoned to Parlia- 
ment by the title of Baron Stanley, having previously succeeded 
to the great estates of his father, who died in 1459. 

We seek in vain in the history of those times foi the chain of 
anecdote which at once enlivens, elucidates, and connects, the 
biogiaphy of milder and later days. It is however scarcely to 
be doubted that the marriage of Lord Stanley, which occurred 
about this period, with a daughter of Richard Neville, Eail of 
Salisbuiy, whose brother, the celebrated Warwick, had placed 
Edward the fouith on the Throne, introduced him to the favour 
of that Prince. Waiwick, the veisitality of whose loyalty is so 
conspicuous m the stoiy of that leign, embraced soon aftei the 
fallen fortunes of the House of Lancastei , impoi tuned Loid 
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Stanley to join him in arms against Echvaid , and icccivrd a fitm 
denial. He ^ 7 as now appointed Slcwaid of the lojal h{)n‘'Chok], 
and in 1474 attended the King in his warlike expedition into 
Fiance, foi the aid of which he le\ied fioin his estates, and 
equipped, foi ty horse, and tin ec hundi cd ai clici s In this cnlei - 
prise little seems to have occuncd woithy of note, hut it may he 
piesumed that pioof was not wanting of his military talents, 
since m the invasion of Scotland hy Richaid Duke of Gloucester, 
in 1482 the command of the right wing of the at my, amounting 
to four thousand men, was inti listed to his charge, at the head of 
which foice he earned Berwick hy assault, and pci formed several 
other signal seivices Dining Ins ahscncc the King died, and 
Richaid returned to assume the supicmc goveinmcnt, undei the 
title of Piotector. 

It was neaily at this peiiod that Loid Stanley, who had become 
for the second time a widower, married Margaiet of Lancaster, 
mother of Heniy Tudoi, Eail of Richmond, a match in winch, 
■considering subsequent events, it is difTicult to conceive that 
political views had not some consideiahle shaic Tlieic wa'-, it 
is true, no mateiial dispaiityin the age or rank of the parties, 
but the Countess, who was distinguished for a ligoui of dev out 
practice uncommon even in those times, had made a vow, pievi- 
ously to this her tliii d mai i lage, nev'ci to admit another husband 
to her bed, and Stanley had subsciibed to the condition Ricliai d 
howevei shewed no inclination to pi event then union, and indeed 
Stanley seemed daily to rise in his favmui. lie was appointed in 
the following year, with Loid Hastings, to siipei intend chiefly 
the preparations foi the young Edwaid’s coionation, and was so 
employed when that lemaikahle scene vvdiich ended in the airest 
and death of the lattei nobleman occuired at the Council Table 
in the Tovvei Stanley leceived a seveie wound in the head, 
which it can scaicely be supposed was accidental, fiom the poll 
axe of one of the soldieis intioduced by Richaid on that occasion, 
was taken into custody on the spot, and committed, with Fomc 
other Pi ivy Counsellois, to close confinement. 
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Amidst the doubts and obscurities which cloud the history of 
this peiiod, it is pietty cleai that Loid Stanley and the rest were 
convinced of Richard’s designs on the Crown, and were preparing 
to counteract them, probably without having at that time 
concerted the means. He was in fact suddenly placed on the 
Throne, by a soit of popular election, within a month after, when 
Stanley was not only unexpectedly liberated, and replaced in his 
office of Steward of the Household, which had been vacated by 
the death of Edward the fourth, but raised to the exalted dignity 
of High Constable of England, and invested with the Garter 
The Countess his wife too was appointed to bear, as she did, the 
train of Richard’s Queen at her coronation. These splendid 
instances of the tyrant’s complaisance were dictated by fear. 
Stanley’s eldest son. Lord Strange, a title which he had derived 
from his maniage with the heiress to that Barony, was then 
strongly suspected to be taking measures on his estates in Lincoln- 
shire to oppose Richard by force of arms, and the usurper hoped 
by these favours to his father to reclaim him, and to win the 
family to his interest. His authority however was presently 
threatened in other quarters of the country, when a stupendous 
event occurred which foi a time disconcerted all the plans of his 
opponents The sons of Edward the fourth suddenly disappeared, 
and were reported to have died. The declarations of history on 
this singular subject, and the doubts which have been cast on 
them, are equally well known. 

To the difficulties likely to impede the expulsion of Richard 
wds now added that of determining on a successor to the throne, 
and this was solved chiefly by the advice and intiigues of Henry 
Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, who had largely aided in raising 
him to it This great nobleman, who had suddenly become 
Richaid’s implacable enemy, suggested to the widow of Edward 
the fourth, and to the Countess of Richmond, that marriage 
between the son of the one and the daughtei of the other, which 
has been poetically called “ the union of the loses,” and proposed 
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between Iiis affection to the life of his son, who was a prisoner in 
Richard’s camp, and his legard to his honour, pledged to Rich- 
mond Richaid in that instant dispatched a messenger to him, 
saying that “ he had sworn by God’s death to cut off Strange’s 
head if Stanley did not instantly join him.” The struggle was 
shoit. The noble Stanley, with Roman spiiit, answeied, that 
he had more sons, and could not promise to come to him at 
that time,” and instantly rushed into the battle for Richmond 
" The tyrant,” to use the words of the Chronicle lately quoted, 
“ as he had sworn to do, ordered the Lord Stiange to be beheaded 
at the instant when the two armies were to engage , but some of 
his council, abhoriing that the innocent yoimg gentleman should 
suffer for his fathei's offence, told the usiiiper ‘ now was a time 
to fight, and not to eicecute advising him to keep him prisoner 
till the battle was over. The tyiant hearkened to their advice, 
and commanded the keepers of his tents to take him into custody 
till he returned from the combat. By this means the Lord 
Strange escaped the King’s revenge, equally blf'ody and unjust 
The keepers of the tents delivered him to his father, theLoid 
Stanley, after the fight, and for saving him were taken into the 
new King’s favour, and preferred.” After the victory, Stanley, 
or, as some have said, his brother. Sir William, placed on Rich- 
mond’s head a crown which Richard had woin on his helmet in 
the battle, (absurdly supposed by some wi iters to have been the 
royal diadem, but properly described by Lord Verulam as “a 
crown of ornament,”) and proclaimed him King, by the title of 
Henry the seventh. 

Lord Stanley’s expectations of leward for his signal services 
seem to have been moderate, and the pi oofs of Henry’s gratitude 
were certainly not abundant On the twenty-seventh of October, 
1485, he was created Earl of Derby , on the thritieth of the same 
month was nominated a commissioner for executing the duties of 
Lord High Steward at the coronation, and on the fifth of the 
following March was again appointed Constable of England lor 
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his life On the occasion of the baptism of Piiiice Artiiur he 
was complimented witli the office of godfathei, and in 1496 was 
employed m the tieaties of peace concluded in that year with 
the Archduke of Austria, and the King of Fiance He died, as 
appeals by the probate of his will, m 1504, and was buried in the 
north aisle of the priory chuich of -Burscougli, near Latham, in 
Lancashire, a foundation which owed its origin to his ancestois 
He married, first, Eleanor, daughter of Richard Neville, Earl of 
Salisbury, secondly, as has been already observed, jMargaiet, 
mother to King Henry the seventh , but left issue only by his first 
lady, who brought him six sons and foui daiiglitcrs. Of the sons, 
Thomas and Richaid, the two eldei, and William, the fourth, 
died in infancy, Geoige, the thiid son, succeeded to the titles 
and estates , Edward was advanced by Henry the seventh to the 
Barony of Monteagle , and James, the youngest, was a pi rest, and 
died'Bishop of Ely The daughters weie Jane, Catliciinc, and 
Anne, who died young and unmarried, and Margaret, mIio 
became the wife of Sir John Osbaldeston, of Osbaldeston, in 
Lancashire 
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MARGARET OF LANCASTER, 


MOTHliE OF KING HENRY THE SEVENTH 

Wk must form our opinion of this illustrious lady rather fiom 
inferences than from facts. The darkness of the distant age in 
which she lived allows us but an uncertain view of- the several 
features Cf her character, but cannot wholly shroud from < our 
observation the mild splendour which seems to rest on every part 
of it She appeals to have united to the strictest piety the piac- 
tice of all the moral viitues, and to have chastened, while she 
properly cherished, the grandeur of royalty by the indulgence of 
domestic affections, and the retired exercise of a mind at once 
philosophic and humble. She stepped ividely, it is true, out of 
the usaal sphere of her sex, to encourage Titerature by her 
example and her bounty, but she cautiously confined heiself 
within it, to avoid any concern in the government of the state 
after Henry had mounted the thrCne. She loved him as her son, 
and obeyed him as hei soveieign, with equal simplicity, and 
seemed to have foi gotten that, in the opinion of no small paity, 
he leigned in some measure by her tacit appointment. History 
surely has treated ’her rather with complaisance than with justice , 
but we have lost in the lapse of years most of the positive evi- 
dence of her meiits, and the careless wit of the most accom- 
plished and popular recorder of biographical anecdotes that our 
day has produced, has yet further depreciated those meiits by 
wanton and misplaced ridicule. 

Henry, however, derived from her a most imperfect title, if 
any, to the throne She was the only child of John Beaufort, 
Duke of Somerset, by Margaret, daughter and heir of John, Lord 
Beauchamp of Powyke, and widow of Sir John St. John. Her 
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father was second horn son, but at length heir, of Jolin Bcanfoil, 
Eaii of Soraeisct, who was eldest son of John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster, by his thiid Duchess, Catheiine Suynfoid: but the 
childien of John of Gaunt by that Lady ncic boin before mar- 
riage, and had been invested, by a loya! chartei, eonrumed bj 
Parliament, with all the rights of legitimacy, Sti\c the inherit<ince 
of the Crown, with regaid to which that chartei is nUioUv sdent 
Her first marriage too, the sole issue of which was Ilenty, though 
it had in it yet moie of royalty than her bntli, N\as totally out of 
the line of that inheritance , for her husband, Edmund of Ilad- 
ham, Earl of Richmond, though bettei known by the gencial 
description of bi other to Henry the si\th, was in fact but the 
son of that Pimce’s mother, Catherine, daughtci of Charles the 
sixth. King of France, by her second husband, Owen Tiidoi, a 
private gentleman of Wales Such, however, in that uule age 
rvere the ignorance or the contempt of law, and the rage of paitj, 
that the Lancastrians were inclined to asscit Hemp’s right vindei 
the mere authoiity of these shadows of descent, and vrere cooled 
and dissuaded by the prudence of his mothei. She remained in 
retirement, affecting a perfect unconcern as to public affaii'S, and 
such good-will and submission to Richard the third, that she 
came to London puiposely to hold up the train of his Queen at 
then coronation. She besought him, with seeming frankness 
and simplicity, to receive her son into Ins piescnce and far our, 
andtopeimit him to offer his hand to one of the Piincesses, 
daughters of Edward the fourth. Meanwhile she treated secretly 
with the Duke of Buckingham, who, from Richard’s great friend, 
had become his bitterest enemy, and with the Queen Dowager*, 
for that marriage, and settled with them many of thepreliminaiy 
steps to the great event which succeeded. These negotiations, 
however, which were conducted chiefly by Moiton, Bishop of Ely, 
were not long unknown to Richard. Henry, with his follower's, 
were attainted, and Margaret, with a lenity which could have 
arisen only from fear, was confined to the house of hei then 
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husband, the Lord Stanley, and. released by the final overthrow 
of Richaid 

The exaltation of her son to the throne seems to have been the 
signal foi her retreat from all public conceins ; hut she did not 
abandon the Couit. We find her constantly a party in all the 
splendid feasts and ceremonies of Henry’s reign which have been 
lecoided, a fact which clearly contradicts those who have 
reported that her piety was of the gloomy and ascetic cast 
That she was sincere and regular in devotion has been abun- 
dantly pi oved, and penance was one of the duties enjoined by 
her church She practised it therefore with seveiity, even to the 
use of innei garments and girdles of hair-cloth , but when the 
perfoimance of her task permitted, she could thiow them ofi^, and, 
with a cheerful heart, enjoy, as well as acknowledge, the bles- 
sings which had been lavished on her. The nature and chaiacter 
indeed of her numeious and splendid public foundations tend to 
acquit hei of any suspicion of blind and supeistitioiis bigotry, 
for they were lather dedicated to leaining and charity than to 
leligion; and we need no bettei proof of her affection to those 
institutions than the peisonal attention which she bestowed on 
their progress. St John’s and Christ’s Colleges, in Cambiidgc, 
were elected and endowed at her sole charge She founded a 
perpetual divinity lecture in that University, and another in that 
of Oxford, where she constantly maintained also a great number 
of poor scholars, under tutors appointed and paid by herself , an 
alms-house near Westminster Abbey, for pooi women, and a 
free-school at Wimbouin, in Dorsetshire. Her constant coun- 
sellor in these, and indeed in all her designs and actions, was her 
chaplain and confessor, the wise, learned, pious, and candid, John 
Fisher, for whom, in the year 1504, she obtained the See of Ro- 
chestei. The following chaiacter of her, extracted fiom the 
oration deliveied by that Pi elate at her funeral, the second period 
in which so evidently glances at the luling fault in her son’s 
disposition, has an air of such simple fidelity, and asseits so 
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many facts which must have been then of public notoriety, lli.U 
we can scarcely doubt its truth, especially if uc consider with 
it the leputation of him by whom it was pionounccd. 

« She was bounteous and lybeial to cvciy person of her Know- 
ledge or acquaintance Avaiice and coictN'^e she most hated, 
and sorowed it full inochc in all pci sons, but spcciallv in ony 
that belonged unto hci Slic ivas of syngulai casvncs^. to be 
spoKen unto, and full curtaysc ansucic ‘•he uould malce to all 
that came unto hei. Of marvajllous gcntvleno'.s she vns unto 
all folks, but specially unto her ownc, whom she trustede, and 
loved ryghtc tendeily. Unlcjmdc she uottldc not be unto no 
cieatuie,ne forgetful of ony Icyndcncss or scivjce done to her 
befoie, which is no lytcl pait of \ciay nobleness She uas not 
vengeable ne ciuell, but icdy anonc to forgctc and toforgyve 
injuryes done unto her, at the least dcsjrc oi moejon imulc 
unto hei foi the same. Meicyfull also and pUcous she uas 
unto such as ivas gicvyed and wiongfiilly tioublcd, and to them 
that were in povei ty and sekencss, or any othci mysciy. She 
was of a singular wisedom, feiic passyng tlic comyn rate of 
women. She was good in lemcmbraiincc, and of hokhngc 
memory, a ledye witte she had also to conceuc all tlnngs 
albeit they were lyghte deike. Riglitc studious she was inhoke^-, 
which she had m greate nurabei, both in Engl3'sh, and in Latin, 
and in Fienshe, and, for hci cxeicisc, and foi the profUe of 
others, she did tianslate divers mattcis of devoejon out of the 
Frenshe into Englyshe In fa\oui, in woids, in gcstuic, m evciw 
demeanoui of heiself, so giete nobleness did appeal, that what 
she spake or dyd it mei vayllousley became bei She bad in a 
maner all that was piaysahle in a woman, cithci in soul oi body.” 

The translations heie spoken of by Fishci, at least such of 
them as ate now known, weie “The Miiioi of Gold for the 
sinful Soul,” fiom a Fiench tiauslation of a book in Latin, 
intitled “Speculum aureum Peccatorum ,” and the fourth book 
of Geison’s tieatise of the Imitation of Chiist, also fiom a 
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French version of the Latin oiiginal. A detailed account of 
these infinitely rare pieces, which are among the eailiest essays of 
English printing, may he found in Ballard’s Memoirs of Learned 
Ladies. 

In treating of one with regaid to whom we possess so few evi- 
dences nothing that has been proved ought to be omitted I 
doubt, however, whether any apology may be necessary for the 
insertion of a letter from Margaret to the King, her son, from 
Dr. Howard’s Collection of Papers, though the matters to which 
it relates are of a private, and indeed insignificant, nature ; for 
the marks which it exhibits of a mind at once prudent and active, 
of a kind heart, and particularly of parental fondness, render it 
highly inteiesting. It is, perhaps, too, the most polished speci- 
men extant of the epistolary style of her time. I have taken the 
liberty only to modernize the obsolete orthography, wliich, in the 
original, would rendei the whole nearly unintelligible to most 
readers. 

“ My dearest, and only desired joy in this world, 

With my most hearty loving blessings, and humble com- 
mendations, I pray our Lord to reward, and thank your Grace, 
for that it hath pleased your Highness so kindly and lovingly to 
be content to write your letters of thanks to the French King for 
my great matter, that so long hath been in suit, as Master Welby 
hath shewed me your bounteous goodness is pleased. I wish, 
my dear heart, if my fortune be to recover it, I trust you shall 
well perceive I shall deal towards you as a kind loving mother ; 
and, if I should never have it, yet your kind dealing is to me a 
thousand times more than all that good I can recover, if all the 
French King’s might be mine withal. My dear heart, if it may 
please your Highness to licence Master Whytstongs for this time 
to piesent your honourable letters, and begin the process of my 
cause, for that he so well knoweth the matter, and also hi ought 
me the writings from the said French King, with his other letters 
to his Pailiament at Paiis, it should be gieatly to my help, as I 
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think, but all will I icmil to youi pkasme, and, if I he too 
hold m this, oi any of my dcsiics, I Iinnibly ho^rccli \oin Giaoc 
of paidon, and that yoiii Highness take no displcMMire. 

“ My good King, I have now sent a sen.int of ininr into Ken- 
dall, to receive such annuities as be jet Iiangingnpon the aeconnt 
of Sir William Wall, my Loid’s chaplain, uhoin I ha\c elearlv 
dischaiged, and, if it will please jom Majcsty% ounheait, at 
youi leisuie, to send me alcttci, and eommand me that I sufler 
none of my tenants be ictained nilh no man, but that tiiey be 
kept foi my Loid of Yoik, join fan sweet son, foi nhoin the) be 
most meet, it shall be a good excuse foi me to m\ Loid iind hus- 
band, and then I may u ell, and without displeasinc, 0.111^.0 them 
all to he swoin, the which shall not aftei be long undone And, 

wheieyour Giaee shewed yoiii ple.isuic for the bastard 

of King Edwaid’s , Sit, tlicic is ncithei that, 01 any othei thing 
I may do by youi commandment, but I sliall be glad to fulfil to 
my little powei, with God’s giacc And, mj succt King, Field- 
ing, this beaiei, hath piayed me to beseech ton to he his g'ood 
Loid in a mattci he sucth foi to the Bishop of El} (now, rus uc 
hear, elect) for a little office nigh to London. Vciily, m\ King, 
he is a good and well iiiled gentleman, and full truly hath ser\cd 
you, well accompanied, as well at youi first as all othei occa‘'ionb , 
and that causeth us to be the moie bold, and gladder «ilso, to 
speak foi him , howbeit my Loid Maiquis hath been \ci} lou to 
him m times past, because he would not be letaincd uitli him , 
and tiuely, my good King, he lielpcth me light well in such m.it- 
teis as I have business within these paits. And, my dciir hc<irt, 
I now beseech you of paidon of my long and tedious wilting, 
and pi ay Almighty God to give you as long, good, and piospc- 
lous life as ever had Piince, and as lieaity blessings as I can ask 
of God At Calais Town, this day of St Anne, that I did bung 
into this woild my good and giacious Piince, King, and only 
beloved son, by 

Youi humble sen ant, beadswoman, and mothci, 
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Tills eminent lady was boin in 1441, at Bletslio, in Bedford- 
sliiie The splendour of her rank, and the vast fortune to winch 
she was presumptive hcii, laised many compctitoib foi lier hand. 
Of these Edmund de la Pole, aftei wards the last Duke of Suflblk 
of his family, and Edmund, Earl of Richmond, of whom some 
account has been aheady given, weie selected for her choice, and 
she determined in favour of the lattci In an age so fond of 
miracles, and on an occasion so important as the maniage of a 
royal heiiess, it is not strange that hci clioice should have been 
ascribed to supeinatuial dictation “ When the Lady Margaiet, 
his mother,” sa5"s Lord Bacon, at the conclusion of liis life of 
Henry the seventh, “ had divers gicat suitois for maniage, she 
dreamed one night that one in the likeness of a Bishop, in ponti- 
fical habit,” (who, by the way, tlie good Fislier assiues ns vas 
St. Nicholas) “did tender her Edmund, Eail of Richmond, the 
King’s father, for her husband ” Richmond died in 1456, little 
more than a year after the nuptials, leaving his highly destined 
heir at the age of fifteen wcek«:, and Margaiet, not long aftei 
became the wife of Sir Henry Stafibid, second son to Humphrey, 
the great Duke of Buckingham, by whom also she was left a 
widow. She was once moie maiiied, for in those unhappy days 
no state could be moie pciilous than that of wealthy widow- 
hood ; but, to piove that she sought only a protectoi, she took 
on that occasion a vow of continency, administered by Bishop 
Fisher, which is said to be yet extant in the ai chives of St. 
John’s College in Cambridge. Her tbiid husband was Thomas, 
Lord Stanley, afterwaids the first Earl of Deiby of his name, 
whom she likewise suivived. She died on the twenty-ninth of 
June, 1509, thiee months after the accession of her grandson, 
Heniy the eighth, and Avas buiied in the supeib chapel then 
lately erected m Westminster Abbey 
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i HnnE IS much icason to suspect that few eminent characters 
in history have been moie misicpiesentctl than that of Wolsey. 
The inteiests. the pa^^sions,. and tlie prciudices of those by whom 
alone he could ha\c been well known weic combined against 
him. 7'hey consisted of the most enlightened and poweiful of each 
iinpoitant class of his count lymcn, .and consequently guided the 
opinions of the lest. Tlie icfoimers, of couise, sliewed him no 
fa^ourJ and the heads of the Anglo-Ilomish chinch beheld wath 
secret angei the monopoly -whicli he had formed of the favour of 
the Papal sec, and the alaciity wath which he aided the pioject for 
Henry’s diiorce The nobility weie not la'^s jealous and feaiful of 
his influence than indignant at the superior splendour assumed by 
a priest of obscure oiigin. When he suddenly declined fiom the 
enormous height on wdnch his capiicious master liad placed him, 
policy, as w ell as inclination, piomptcd these sevei.al paitlcs to 
poui the full tide of their vengeance on his reputation ; to trample, 
at the foot of the throne, on the luins of a fallen favourite , and, 
while they flattered Heniy and Anne Boleyn by magnifying his 
defects, and depieciating his merits, to lepiesent him to the 
nation as a singular instance of the injustice wuth which fortune 
sometimes showers her choicest gifts on the unworthy. The 
reformation, immediately succeeding, imposed silence on such as 
might have been able and willing to rescue his fame fiom unde- 
seived obloquy, and consigned to utter oblivion all those little in- 
teresting and lively notices wdiich ai e the safest guides to a coi i ect 
judgment of the human chaiacter. The malice of his enemies 
could not however conceal fiom us that he ruled absolutely the 
political system of England during the many years in which 
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Henry’s ciedit, as a monarch and a man, lemained unsullied, and 
that the enormities of that reign commenced as soon as his ministry 
had concluded , and that his magnificence was equalled by his 
generosity, and his love of learning by his piincely cndeavouis to 
diffuse it among his countiymen; that his wisdom was eminent, 
and that he possessed in that rude age the accomplishments of a 
gentleman and a courtiei in a degree peihaps peculiai to himself. 

His very birth was attacked by slander. He is commonly le- 
ported to have been the son of abutchei, of Ipswich, in Suffolk , but 
this tale seems to be satisfactouly lefuted by the will of Robert 
Wuley (and we have ample evidence that the Cardinal in caily 
life so spelled his surname), dated the twenty-fiist of September, 
1496, and recorded in the Bishop’s Court at Noiwieh • by which 
he gives all his lands and tenements in tlie paiisli of St. Nicholas, 
in Ipswich, and his fiee and bond lands in the parish of Stoke, 
to Joan, his wife, and the lesidue of his possessions to hei, and 
his son Thomas, whose destination to the clerical piofession he 
expressly mentions Of those peisons, who evidently possessed 
property of no small consideration, Wolsey was undoubtedly the 
offspring. He was boin at Ipswich, in the month of Mai ch, 1471, 
and became a student in the University of Oxfoid so young, that 
he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts at the age of foui teen He 
was afterwaids elected a fellow of Magdalen college, and appointed 
master of the giamraar school belonging to that house, wheie, 
among his othei pupils, he instructed the three sons of Thomas 
Grey, Marquis of Doiset, who rewaided him by the gift of a lec- 
tory in Somersetshire, his fiist ecclesiastical piefeiment , and heie 
we meet with another stoiy to his piejudice, scaicely ciedible. 
Sir Amias Powlett, a neigbouiing magistiate, is said to have 
punished him with the stocks, in his own parish, for inebiiety , 
and we are told that he fled, ovei whelmed with shame, from his 
cure Can this scandalous tiadition possibly be leconciled with 
the known fact that Deane, Archbishop of Canteibury, received 
him at that piecise peiiod as a domestic chaplain ? 
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Upon the death of that Prelate, in the spring of 1504, he was 
retained in the same capacity by Sir John Nanfan, an ancient coui- 
tier, in some degiee of favour with Henry the se\enth, and at that 
time tieasurer of Calais, and was by that gentleman presently aftei 
recommended to the King’s service. He was now appointed one 
of the chaplains in the royal household, the tieasiirei of which, 
Sii Thomas Lovel, a wise man, and of much weiglit in Henry’s 
councils and favour, presently discerned his superior merit, and 
distinguished him by Ids pationage, and he gained at the same time 
the esteem of Fox, Bishop of Winchester, a minister who enjoyed 
the King’s peculiar confidence. On the recommendation of these 
statesmen, Henry, in 1508, sent him to Flandeis, to make a pei- 
sonal communication to the Empeioi, which he performed with 
such address, and within a peiiod of time so inconceivably shoi t, 
that he was received on his return, both by the King and Council, 
with the highest approbation. The rich Deanery of Lincoln, and 
other ecclesiastical pieferments, weie immediately bestowed on 
him, and these giants weie among the last acts of that reign. 

Doubtless he was already well known to Henry the eighth, and 
had probably acquired some share of that Prince’s good giaces 
before the death of the late King ; but historians in their fondness 
for referiing all that occurs in courts to intrigue, asci ibe his sudden 
elevation to some political ciicumstances of the time The affairs 
of the state were then wholly directed by Thomas, Eail of Suirey, 
soon after Duke of Norfolk, Lord Treasurer, and the Bishop of 
Wmchestei, who held the office of Secretary of State, and the 
Privy Seal. Jealousies subsisted between these great men, and 
Fox is said to have recommended Wolsey with peculiai earnestness, 
in the hope that he might become the instrument of supplanting 
the Treasurer in the King’s favour. If this leport be coriect, the 
Bishop conceived his plan in an evil hour for himself, for Wolsey 
presently became so completely master of Henry’s opinions and 
affections that both Fox and his iival were forced, for theii own 
credit, to abandon the administration of affairs which they weie 
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no longer suffered to guide. To gain this ascendancy he had 
addressed himself at once to his masters wisdom and wcakne^^s , 
to his passions and prejudices, to his love ol science and of plea- 
sure, to his ambition for political distinction, and Ins e.iint'-t 
desiie of despotic rule. Such uas Wolsc^’s di‘«ccinmcnt,and such 
the veisatihty of his talents, that he fully succeeded in all 

Heniy, who on Ins accession had gnen him the oflice of Al- 
monei, admitted him soon aftei into the Pi ivy Counril , loaded 
him with benefices, among which wcic the Dcaneiies of York and 
Heiefoid, and appointed him fust Registci, and then Clianeellor, 
of the Oidei of the Gaitei hut he now losc u itli the most iinpa- 
lalleled lapidity. In 1513 lie uas appointed Bishop of Tom nay, 
in Flanders, and, a few months aftci, of Lincoln , in the autumn 
of the following year, he was piomotcd to the Sec of York, and 
succeeded Waiham in the office of Lord High Chancellor ; and on 
the seventh of Septembei, 1515, obtained the Cardinal’s hat As 
the Com t of Rome had now honouied him with its highest dignity, 
so piesently after it invested him with the gieatest pouers it had 
to bestow, by a commission appointing him Legate .1 latere, u Inch 
he received m the following year In the meantime his rcienues 
outstript even the measuie of his piefermcnts He held, together 

with the See of Yoik, the Bishopiick ofDuiham, which he aftcr- 
waids eKchanged for Winchester, fanned, at lents scaiccly moic 
than nominal, those ofWoicestei, Heiefoid, and Bath, uhich had 
been given by Hem y the seventh to foreigncis, uho lesidcd m 
then lespective countues, and had the iich abbey of St Albans 
in commendam His piesents and pensions from sevcial piinces 
amounted to an immense annual sum Such compliments wcie 
common in those days, and weie openly accepted by ministeis of 
state, not as biibes to seduce them fiom theii loyalty, but as 
acknowldgments of their fair and honourable protection in their 
lespective countues of the just mteiests of the donois Indeed 
Wolsey’s bitterest enemies have never ventured to breath a sus- 
picion on his fidelity 
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His enormous income^ which has been computed to exceed that 
of the Crown, he expended with a magnificence which, weie it not 
the best authenticated pait of his story, would seem utterly incie- 
dible His houses, witness that yet lemaining at Hampton, weie 
palaces , and his domestic establishment was a Court, maintained 
with a brilliancy and order which few sovereign princes could 
emulate. He had eight hundred servants, of whom nine oi ten 
were noblemen, fifteen knights, and forty esqiiiies. He sat on a 
chair of state, under a canopy, and was approached with all the 
marks of lespect paid to royalty, even to kneeling. Henry, who 
loved romantic splendoui, and abhoi red parsimony, encoiii aged 
these superb excesses, and even delighted to witness them. It has 
been usual to charge him with unreasonable piide , but the impu- 
tation will be found to lest only on a few instances of his jealous 
exaction of ceremonious deference to his ecclesiastical rank. Of 
that sort was his contest with the Piimate IVarhara, on the ques- 
tion whether his cross should be borne befoie him in the diocese of 
Canterbury , a meie question of right and privilege. Foi the rest, 
cumbious giandeur was the foible of the age, and in whom could 
it be more decorous than in him who lepresented the iiiler of 
kings, and was himself the most powerful of subjects ? 

It is less easy to find an apology for his conduct in his character 
of Legate Under the authoiity of that commission he persuaded 
Henry to allow him to eiect a juiisdiction not only wholly new in 
the method of its constitution but assuming faculties independent 
of all law. It affected chiefly to enforce a just observance of leli- 
gious and moral duties, particulaily in cases wlieie the means of 
legal coirection had not been hitherto provided, and openly 
assumed, as well over the laity as the clergy, a right of inquisition 
and censuie which till then had raiely been exercised even in the 
wild sallies of an undefined royal prerogative. He strove to invest 
it with a controul over the ecclesiastical courts, and to arrogate 
to it appeals from their judgment in testamentary cases. Waiham, 
a priest of great humanity and mildness, at length complained to 
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the King of these excesses^ but without effect , and Wolsey perse- 
vered till a private individual had the couiage to piosecute his 
judge, who was convicted in a couit of law of gross malversation. 
Henry is said now to have leprehended the Cardinal with great 
severity, and he prudently lestiained in some respects the autho- 
rity of his court, which however subsisted while he held the office 
of Legate Another undue exertion of his legantme powei, less 
important, gave much offence. By a mandate, issued under that 
authority, he lemoved the sittings of the Convocation from St. 
Paul’s, its very ancient place of meeting, to Westminster. This 
innovation was suggested by his hatred of Waiham, whom he 
seems to have constantly persecuted by a series of petty injuries 
and insults It is only in his warfare with that amiable prelate 
that we discover any abatements of the dignity of Wolsey’s mind. 

A detail of his political life would necessarily include a series of 
histoiical conjectuies and reasonings moie extensive than the plan 
of this woik could allow, and of his peisonal story the peculiai 
circumstances which immediately followed his death have, as has 
been befoie observed, left us little hut a few irapoitant facts, too 
well known to justify an enlarged repetition One step only was 
wanting to raise him to the summit of human ambition . he natu- 
rally aspired to the papal chaii, and Heniy favouied Ins preten- 
sions. On the death of Leo the tenth, in 1521, he became a can- 
didate, and, though the election had ended before the ariival of a 
peison whom he sent to Rome to cultivate his interests there, 
obtained a considerable support The prelate who succeeded, and 
took the name of Adrian the sixth, survived little more than two 
years, when Wolsey made a second effort, and again failed. A 
letter of gieat length, dispatched by him to his agents at Rome on 
this latter occasion, has fortunately been pieserved, and has been 
more than once published. It will lemain a lasting testimony to 
the force, the activity, and the elegancy of his mind ; the delicacy 
of his feelings, and the exactness of his honour. The subtlety and 
minuteness with which he dissects the intrigues of the Conclave, 
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and the directions that he gives for steering through them without 
meanness or duplicity, leflect equal ciedit on his head and his 
heart ; and the whole is delivered in a graceful flow of expression, 
to which it may not he too bold to say that no parallel can be 
found in the epistolary leraains of his time 
Wolsey, though disappointed of the attainment of this mighty 
object, retained his accustomed influence in the Court of Rome. 
He had carried himself towards Julio de Medicis, the successful 
candidate, with an unusual generosity and sinceiityin the affaiis 
of the election, and the new PontKF, from giatitudc as well as inte- 
iest,left no means untried for his giatification It was about this 
time that the Cardinal conceived his superb plan for academical 
institutions at Oxford and Ipswich, and the Pope icadily gi anted 
his licence for the suppicssion of a multitude of the sniallei reli- 
gious houses, and the divcision of their revenues to the election 
and endowment of those colleges. Thus, accoiding to Camden, 
six hundred and forty-five monasteries were di'jsolvcd. The 
measuie excited a general murmur throughout the kingdom : the 
pious pioclairaed it to be sacrilegious, and the pooi, whose alms 
it curtailed, readily joined m the complaint* Henry himself, 
as is proved by letters from him still extant, peimitted it with 
reluctance , but Wolsey was not to be deterred by ordinary oppo- 
sition, and Oxford owes hei magnificent Cluist Church to his 
perseverance His foundation at Ipswich, a projected school, of 
most extensive views, and admirable constitution, was not wholly 
completed at the time of his death, and presently fell to decay. It 
was perhaps deemed impolitic to suffer such a monument to his 
memory to flourish in the place of his biith. 

His influence over the mind of his master seemed to increase 
with the years of his mimstiy, and the uniform prospeiity which 
waited on his counsels gave, perhaps not altogether unjustly, a 
colour of wisdom in the eyes of Europe to the King’s submission 
to his will , but he was doomed to fall a victim to Henry’s passion, 
and his fate was interwoven with the King’s sudden attachment 
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to Anne Boleyn. He was already beheld by that lady with avct - 
Sion, for he had prevented her maniage with Loid Percy, ivhoin 
she tenderly loved, and he had little lOom to doubt that she would 
exert hei utmost influence with the King to his disadvantage 
When he turned his view fiom his own dangei to the fiiglitful 
effects which the union of Henry to Anne could scaicely fail to 
produce both on the Chinch and the State, he foicsaw the rum of 
the grand scheme of policy by which he had so long and so glo- 
riously governed both , thedownfal of the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment Itself; and the disgrace, both as a monaich and a man, of 
his master, whose leputation he had m a manner cieated. Con- 
vinced of Heniy’s eainest inclination to repudiate Cathciinc, but 
uncertain of the extent of his passion foi Anne, and dcspaiiing of 
success in opposing both, he seems to have hoped that by a ready 
and humble acquiescence in the one he might possibly gam the 
means of counteiacting the othei The warmth too with which he 
engaged m the piosecution of the divorce peihaps arose in some 
measuie fiom a piivate and peisonal feeling, for the Empeior 
Charles the fifth, nephew to Catheiine, had encouiaged his hopes 
of the Popedom, and secietly undermined his inteicst, and it 
has been supposed that his conduct on this great occasion iv as 
influenced by a spiiit of levenge 
The process against the Queen was commenced caily in the 
year 1528, and Wolsey, togethei with another Caidinal, sent to 
England expiessly foi that purpose, weie by a Bull fiom Rome 
constituted the judges The novelty of such a juiisdiction, and 
the extreme delicacy, as well as impoitance, of the case, togethei 
With the neeessity of repeated lefeiences to the Pope, and constant 
prevarication in his answers, so pi oti acted the suit, that at the end 
of twelve months the probability of any speedy decision, ivhich had 
long been giadually decreasing, seemed utteily hopeless. It was 
at this point of time that Wolsey began to decline in the King’s 
favour. That eagerness for strict truth, which often overloohs 
obvious facts to seek it m nice enquiry, and endless conjecture 
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has induced historical writers to ascribe his disgrace to a variety 
of causes, and each has his favourite prejudice. One finds it in 
the vengeance of Catherine and Anne Boleyn : another m the 
intrigues of the Papal Court ; a third in the anger of Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk, with whom the Cardinal had a furious quarrel, 
in open Court, on the day that the Queen’s cause was adjouined to 
Rome ; and a fourth in the discovery by a courtesan of that city 
of a letter written by Wolsey to the Pope’s Secretary in direct 
opposition to the divorce. After all, it is highly probably that it 
arose from two very simple motives in the bosom of Henry himself 
brutal resentment of the delay of the sentence, in opposition 
to his will , and anxiety to begin the reformation, on which he had 
now secretly determined, and in the prosecution of which it was 
impossible for Wolsey to have become an instrument. 

The Pope’s inhibition in the autumn of 1529 of further proceed- 
ings in England in the matter of the divorce was the final signal 
for Wolsey’s fall, which, though not unexpected, was sudden. 
Henry, then on a progress, commanded his attendance at Grafton, 
in Northamptonshire. It was their last interview. The King, 
who received him courteously, and passed the most part of the 
day in frequent private conferences with him, seemed irresolute, 
but Anne, who was in the house, and to whom Henry at intervals 
repaired, is said to have turned the scale against him. He returned 
to London, where he learned that the Attorney-General was pre- 
paring an indictment against him, yet on the commencement of 
Michaelmas term he took his seat on the Chancery Bench with the 
accustomed solemnities. Two days after, on the eighteenth of 
October, the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, verbally commissioned 
by Henry, went to his house, to demand the Great Seal, which fie 
refusing to deliver without a more authentic command, they pro- 
cured a letter to him from the King, on sight of which he resigned 
it. His palace of York House, which stood on the site of White- 
hall, with its innumeiable precious contents, were aftei wards 
seized, under the authority of an obsolete statute which will 
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piesently be mentioned, and be was sentto an unfurnished house at 
Eshei, in Suiiey, which belonged to his See ofWinchestci, uhcic 
he fell into a dangei oiis illness The King now again hesitated ; 
dispatched the phjsicians of the Coiiit to attend him , and ‘-ent 
him, as a token of icgard, a iing which ^Volscy had formcily 
piesented to him He recovcied his he.dlh, and was permitted 
to lemove to the Palace of Richmond, nhich he had some \cais 
before received of Heniy, in exchange foi Hampton Court; and 
here he leceived a picsentfiom the King often thou‘«and pounds, 
for heAvas now stiipped of all his pn\ate property, as v,ell as of 
his dignities and olhces This favoiuablc disposition lion ever 
soon changed, and Ileniy, siiiiouiidcd by nunibcis nho now \cn- 
tured to declaie then enmity to the humbled fa\ ouritc, commanded 
him to letue to Yoik 

In the meantime his piosecution had been pushed on with 
constant vigoui. The chaiges against him wcic fust prcfeircd in 
the Stai Chamber, on the fust of Octobei, by which Com t he was 
declaied guilty of the whole , and then icmitted to the Parliament, 
which met on the thud of the following month. The Lords sent 
down to the Plouse of Commons, an accusation against him, 
digested into forty-four ai tides, unproved, and mostly incapable 
of pi oof, but the Commons, even in that despotic reign, icfuscd to 
lend themselves to such flagiant injustice, and it was found neces- 
sary to indict him of having proem ed Bulls from Rome, particu- 
larly that by which he was constituted Legate, contiaiy to a law of 
Richard the second, called “the Statute of ProMsois.” These 
alledged offences had been committed by him, and he had for 
' many years, exercised the poweis that he derived from them, not 
only with the countenance and approbation of the King and Parli- 
ament, but undei a formal pei mission expiessly granted by Henry 
himself. The miserable Wolsey howevci durst not pioduce that 
licence , pleaded guilty to the indictment , declaied his ignorance 
of the Statute , and thiew himself on the merej’’ of the tyrant, who 
on the twelfth of Februaiy, 1530, N. S gi anted him a paidon, the 
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peculiar plenitude of which has been more than once remarked by 
our most eminent lawyers 

The sequel of this tragedy is so monstrous that history, unsup- 
ported by the evidence of public records, might have striven in vain 
to convince after ages of its ci edibility. Wolsey having letired to 
his Archbishoprick of York, and to the possession of its revenues, 
which had been restored to him when he received the roj al pardon ; 
shorn of all other beams of his former grandeur, and deprived of 
all hope of regaining any other portion of it ; was suffered to pass 
little more than one month in the commencement of a life of inno- 
cence, and piety, and resignation, when he was arrested by the 
Earl of Northumberland, at Cawood, one of the houses of his See, 
for high treason, grounded on the self same charges which had been 
so lately, and so amply remitted. The events of his few succeed- 
ing days are perhaps more generally known than any other part 
of our history. As his persecutors were dragging him on towards 
London, he died on the way, broken hearted, at the Abbey of 
Leicester, on the thirtieth of November, 1530. 
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WIMJAM WARHAM, 

ARCHBISHOP OP CANTERBURY. 


1 H I s very respectable divine, who seems to have owed to a 
placid and humble temper, and to an innocent and candid 
prudence, tlie imperfect tianquillity with which for a long series 
of years he held the highest ecclesiastical station, in a time the 
most inauspicious to churchmen, especially of his pei suasion, was 
the eldest son of Robert Warham, a small gentleman, or yeoman, 
of Hampshiie, by Elizabeth, his wife, and was bom at Okeley, in 
that county, about the year 1456 He received the education 
lequisite to fit him for the clerical piofession, which at that time 
included the study of the civil law, in Winchester School, and at 
Winchester College, in Oxford, and was in 1475 admitted fellow 
of New College, where he soon after took the degree of Doctor of 
Laws He quitted the university, in which he had held some 
leputable appointments, in 1488, with a high fame for his learning, 
and embraced the profession of an advocate in the Arches Court, 
in which he practised with much distinction and success He 
became therefore, soon after his arrival, well known at the Court, 
for Henry the seventh delighted in civilians, and 'thought them 
of all others the best qualified for the management of niceties in 
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affairs of state, particulaily in those of foreign negotiation. 
Warham was accoi dingly sent, in 1493, with Sir Edward Poynings, 
on an embassy to Philip Duke of Burgundy, to persuade that 
Prince to withdraw his protection from the impostoi, Perkin 
Warbeck, and discharged his mission so well, that Henry, on his 
return, appointed him Master of the Rolls. He sat in that ofi&ce 
fof'nine years , a delay of prefeiment which was amply compen- 
sated for by the lapidity with whicli he afterwaids lose to the 
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most exalted stations in Chinch and State , for on the eleventh 
of August^ 1502;, the Great Seal was deliveied to him, as Lord 
Keeper , within a few weeks after he was placed in the See of 
London, on the fiist of the following January was appointed 
Lord Chancellor, and, in the ensuing March, tianslated to the 
Piimacy The favour of his mastei was maiked by the unusual 
circumstances of pomp and ceiemony attending his installation 
at Can tei bury, in which Edward Staffoid, Duke of Buckingham, 
the mightiest peei of the realm, condescended to otficiate in the 
charactei of his Steward of the Household To these high offices 
was added the dignity of Chaneellor of that University which 
had lent its aid to qualify him for them, to which he was elected 
on the twenty-eighth of May, 1506 

His royal patron dying not long after that pei iod, a new master 
succeeded, and piesently Wolsey, a new planet, or rather comet, 
in the sphere of English politics, appeared, and soon eelipsed all 
competitors for favour The mild and sober character of Warhain 
by no means fitted him foi contention with one whose vivacity 
and ardour in the execution of his schemes were equal to the 
ambition and subtlety with whieh they had been projected 
Wolsey began by infiingmg on the dignified distinctions of the 
Primacy, one of which was, that the cross of no other prelate 
should be elevated in the same place with that of the Aichbishop 
of Canterbury , Wolsey, however, would have his cross of the See 
of York borne befoie him even in the piesence of Warham ; and 
it has been said, though improbably enough, that he procured foi 
himself fiom the Pope his famous commission of Legate ^ latere 
for the sake of gaming precedency m that peculiar point, to 
which end his station of Cardinal was insufficient He then 
invaded the Primate’s prerogative by ei ecting a com t at Whitehall, 
for the pioving of wills under his separate authority, and at 
length invested himself, in a great measure, through the efficacy 
of his Legantine power, with the government of the Anglican 
Church, both in spiritual and temporal affairs Warham remon- 
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stiatcd to him in vain, and at last appealed to the king, by some 
exertion of whose authority Wolsey’s violence was somewhat 
curbed, and his angci against Warhain propoitionably provoked. 
Two original expostulatory letters fiom the Primate to the Cardinal 
may be found in the Cotton collection, the one complaining, at 
gicat length, of Wolsey’s inteifci once with the Archbishop’s j uris- 
diction in a particular case, of no public impoitance; the othei, 
a brief and more gcncial i epresentation of vaiious injuries This 
latter seems to merit inscilion hcic, not only as a specimen of 
Warham’s epistolary ‘^tylc, which was of the best of his time, but 
becau‘:e the profoundly ic‘'pcctlul method of expression affords so 
remarkable a proof of the au c in which Wolscy was held, even 
by an outraged IMctiopolitan of England. 

Please it youic good Grace to undcistandc, I am infoimcd 
that jour Grace inlcndithc to interiiiptc me in the use of the 
piorogativcs in the whichc my piedcccssois and I, in the right of 
my church of Cantcibiny, hatlic been possessed by privilcdgc, 
custuine, and prescription, tyme out of myndc, and, for the 
interruption of the same, j our Giace is mjmded, as I am infoimed, 
to depute Doctour Alan , whiche, if your Giace shulde do so 
(considering that not only all myne ofliceis of my Courts th’ 
Arches & th’ Audience, but also the Commissaiie of my diocesse 
of Rente, and I myself, not only in raatieis of suite of instance 
of paiteys, but also in causes of collection dependinge before me 
and them, be continually inhibited by your officeis) I shulde have 
nothinge lefte for me and my officers to do, but shulde be as a 
shadoo and ymage of an Archbishop and Legate, void of auctc- 
ritie and jurisdiction, whiche shulde be to my peipetual leproche, 
and to my churche a perpetual prejudice Wherefore, inasmuche 
as I truste verely in your great goodnes that youie Giace wool 
not be so extreme against me, and the light of my chuich before- 
named, I beseech your Grace, the premisses consideied, to differ 
and respecte this matter tyll I may have communycation in this 
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behaulfe with youi Gi ace, when it shall please youc, at j-ouic 
leysuie; and, youie pleasiiic kno\vne, I will he recly to give 
attendance on youi Grace , besechmg you also to give ciedencc 
to my chapellaine, Maister Wellys, this bciar, in suche maticis 
as he will shewe yoiire Grace on my behaulfe At rny manor at 
Croydon, the xvii day of Marche 

At your Gracis commandment, 

Wiliam CA^TUAIl.” 

Wolsey, having peihaps abated somewhat of his pciseciition of 
Waiham in ecclesiastical matteis, attacked him next in his oflicc 
of Chancelloi He had long been jealous of the inteiference of 
the Chancery with the autlioiity of liis Legantine Couit, and his 
ambition leadily suggested to him the most efTcctual lemedy foi 
the inconvenience He became eagei to possess the fust lay ofTicc 
under the Ciown, and the Aichbishop, fatigued mtli contention, 
and advancing to old age, was easily pi evaded on to giatify him, 
in the hope to pui chase by this concession the quiet enjoyment 
for the remaindei of his life of those rights, at least, of the 
Piimacy which had no concern with matteis of state He i esigned 
the Great Seal on the twenty-thiid of Decembei, 1515, and the 
King immediately delivered it to the Cardinal Warham now 
letiied from all public business, except that of his chinch, and 
passed yet many years in his diocese, m a faithful dischaige of all 
the duties of his high calling, m the enjoyment of pruate 
friendships, and m the cultivation and patronage of liteiatuic 
He lived in the strictest intimacy with Erasmus, to whom he 
gave the lectory of Aldington, in Kent. They corresponded with 
the freedom of equals, and exchanged poitiaits with the affection 
of brothers “ Erasmus in one of his epistles,” says Wood, “ so 
commends him for humanity, learning, integiity, and piety, that 
in the conclusion he saith, ‘ nullam absoluti piaesulis dotem in 
eo desideres ’ ” His hbeiahty was unbounded, and his contempt 
of wealth almost blameable He expended the immense sum of 
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tliiity tIioii‘:aiid pounds in repairing and adorning the difiercnt 
cpi‘'Copal liouses of In*^ .Sec, and left scaicely snnicient to pay his 
debts Wlien he lay on his death-bed, luiMiig occasion to enquire 
of his stcwaid ^^hat nione\ he had in his hands, and being 
an'^ueied only tliiitv pound*?, he calmly replied, “satis viatici ad 
cocluin.” 

Tlie main fault in his conduct, for mIhcIi much might be 
pleaded in extenuation, considciing the cliaracters of the two 
masters whom he ‘?cr\cd, Mas a scr\ile obsequiousness to their 
Avill on all occaMon*'. ^Vhcn the question of the supremacy of 
Henry the eighth Mas propounded to the Coinocation, and 
CioiuMcll had concluded his long argument foi it, c\cry mouth 
in that a‘?scmhly Mxe? ‘'Wded bj feat , Mhen the Primate, after a 
short pau‘?e, declared that “silence Mas to be taken foi consent,” 
and leportcd the judgement of the Convocation accordingly. 
Bishop Burnet tells us that “his speeches in Parliament M'crc 
sermons, begun Math texts of Scripture, Mhieh he expounded, 
and applied to the business they Mere to go upon, stuffing them 
Math the most fuhome flattery of the King that was possible " 
That histoiian hoM'cvci, in anothei pait of his chief M’ork, sajs of 
him, Mith much apparent f.iiinc‘:s, that he was “a great canonist, 
an able ‘Statesman, a dextrous courtici, and a huourci of learned 
men that he ahvajs hated Caidinal Wolsey, and Mould never 
stoop to him, esteeming it bcloM' the dignity of his see: that he 
M'as not so peevishly engaged to the Icaining of the schools as 
others were, but set up and encouraged a more gcneious way of 
knowledge ; yet that he was a sevcic persecutor of those whom he 
thought heretics, and inclined to believe idle and fanatical people, 
as appeared in the matter of the Maid of Kent ” The truth is 
that, as the chaiacter of Arehbishop Warham wanted those bold 
features which history so readily recoi ds, it has been hitherto but 
slightly touched on. As a churchman, he seems to have been 
pious and sincere ; zealous for the persuasion in which he had 
been bred, and occasionally proving that zeal in instances of 
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intolerant seventy as a statesman, latlier esteemed foi honesty 
and experience than for acuteness as a judge, laboiious in jiis 
attention to the business of his Court, andpuiein his adrninistia- 
ti on of justice as a man, mild, clieei fill, athible, and benevolent 
If we jnay not reckon him with the gicatest, he may certainly be 
esteemed among the best, public men of the age in ■nhich he 
flourished He died on the twenty-thud of August, 1532, in the 
house of Ins nephew, William Waiham, Archdeacon of Canter- 
bury, at Hackington, near that city, and was buried w’lth the 
most simple privacy in a small chapel, which he had built in his 
cathedral for that purpose 

A tradition exists, too ancient, and too lespectablc, to admit of 
reasonable doubt, that the fine picture from which the present 
■engraving was made was piesented by Holbein to the Archbishop, 
inclosed in the identical frame in which it yet lemains 
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In composing-, several years since, a small sketch of the life of 
this admiiahle peison, -which has been published in anothei 
biographical collection, I summed up his character as it appealed 
to me, in terms which it may be paidonable to lepeat heie , foi 
a second and more exact review of his conduct has furnished no 
ground for change of opinion, and to alter the diction of a few 
simple passages which the same pen could peihaps scaicely othei- 
wise express, would pioduce but a silly counterfeit of oiigmality. 
I shall perhaps take a similar liberty in a few subsequent instances, 
in the pi ogress of the piesent woik, and beg leave, once foi all, 
to offer this ajiology for the practice, as well as for having said 
here so much on the subject. 

To say that Sir Thomas More’s was the biightest charactei of 
the age in which he lived, an age which exhibited the ferocity of 
uncivilised man without his simplicity, and the degeneiacy of 
modern manners without theii refinement, were praise beneath 
his merit , to challenge the long and splendid series of English 
biogiaphy to produce his equal at any peiiod, might be deemed 
piesumptuous but, if the wise and honest statesman, the aeute 
and incorrupt magistrate, the loyal but independent subject, con- 
stitute an excellent public man , if the good father, the good 
husband, and the good master, the firm fiiend, the moral though 
witty companion, the upright neighbour, the pious Christian, and 
the patient martyr, form a perfect private character, ecce homo 

He was born in Milk street, Cheapside, about the year 1480, 
the only son of Sii John More, a Judge of the King’s Bench, 
by his wife, the daughtei of a Mr. Handcombe, of Holywell, in 
Bedfoidshire. He acquired the learned languages at the hospital 
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of St Anthony, in the parish of St Benet Fink, in London, then 
a school of high leputation, fiom whence he was lemoved to 
St Maiy Hall, or, as some have said, to Canteihuiy College, now 
Chnstchui ch, in the Univeisity of Oxford The piiniate, Caidinal 
Morton, m whose family he passed some of his eailiest years, m 
the charactei of a gentleman attendant, according to the fashion 
of that time, charmed as much by his wit as by his learning, often 
said to the great persons at his table, “ this child here waiting, 
whosoever shall live to see it, will prove a mai vellous gieat man 
and the prediction soon began to be verified, foi, even at the age 
of eighteen, the liteiaiy fame which he had acquiied pi o voiced the 
envy of some German critics, and the piaise of others. Eiasmus, 
at that time, wrote to him in the behalf of Biixms, one of the 
former class, who had attacked him in an invective intituled 
“ Antimorus,” seiiously mtieating his meicy to that old and 
experienced disputant. 

Just at this period he left the univeisity, and bhgan to study 
the law in New Inn, and aftei wards in Lincoln’s Inn, passing his 
hours of leisuie m a ciicle, of which he naturally became the 
centre, composed of those whose wisdom and learning could best 
inform, and of those the vivacity of whose genius could most 
delight At the age of twenty-one, when he had baiely been 
called to the station of an uttei bairistei, he was elected a 
member of the House of Commons, and was piesently distin- 
guished theie foi a freedom of conduct which, at that time, could 
have arisen only fiom the puiest motives In that spiiit he 
opposed in 1503 the lequisition of a subsidy and three-fifteenths, 
for the rnariiage of the Princess Margaret, daughtei of Hem y the 
seventh, to the King of Scots, with such force and honesty of 
leasoning, that the i ejection of the demand is said to have been 
asciibed almost wholly to his endeavours. A privy counselloi 
ran immediately fiom the house, and told the King that a 
beardless boy had oveithiown all his purpose,” and Heniy satis- 
fied at once his anger and his avarice by committing, undei some 
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fiivolous pietences, the young senatoi’s father to the Tower, and 
foicing him to pui chase his release by the payment of a fine of 
one bundled pounds. More, however, became so alarmed at the 
King’s resentment that he letired foi a consideiable time from the 
parliament, and from his piofessional avocations, and duiing that 
interval, which seems to have been passed m a place of conceal- 
ment, he studied geometry, astionomy, and music, in which last he 
much delighted, and exercised his pen in histoiical composition 
He leturned at length to his practice at the bar, which presently 
became so extensive as to produce, accoiding to his own repoit 
to his son-in-law, and biographei, Mr. Roper, an annual income 
of four hundred pounds, equal at least to five thousand in our 
days He lemained however in disfavour at couit till after the 
accession of Heniy the eighth, who, with all his faults, easily 
discoveied, and geneially encouiaged, ti ue meiit. The King sent 
foi him by Wolsey, and, on the fiist taste of his extiaoidmary 
poweis, determined to employ him. Foieign negotiation was 
then held to be the most essential part of the education of a 
statesman. More was directed therefore in 1516 to accompany 
Tonstal, Bishop of Durham, one of his intimate fi lends, to 
Flanders, for the lenewal of a treaty of alliance with the Aichduke 
of Austiia, aftei wards Chailes the fifth, and on his letuin was 
waimly invited by Henry to devote himself to the seivice of the 
Crown, which his prudence, and indeed his interests, induced 
him at that time, and for some yeais after, to decline The King 
at length pressed him with such earnestness that he durst no 
longei refuse, and in 1519 he accepted the office of a Master of 
the Requests, was soon after knighted, and swoin of the Privy 
Council, and in the succeeding year appointed Tieasuier of the 
Exchequei . More’s hesitation had been wholly unaffected On 
the occasion of his becoming a Privy Counsellor, he expressed 
himself (according to Stapleton, one of his biographei s,) to his 
bosom friend. Bishop Fisher, in these teims , and the passage is 
rendered the more valuable by the featuies which it discloses, on 
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such good authoiity, of Henry’s character at that time. '' I am 
come to the court extiemcly against m> will, as cvciy body hnou’S, 
and as the King himself often twitteth me in spoit foi it, and 
heieto do I hang so unseemly, as a man not using to ndc doth 
sit unhandsomely in his saddle But oui Pi ince, whose special 
and exti aoi dinai y favoui towaids me I know not how I shall 
evei he able to deseive, is so alTablc and com toons to all men, 
that eveiy one who has nevei so little hope of himself may find 
somewhat wheieby he may imagine that he lo\eth him ; e\en as 
the citizens’ wives of London do, who imagine that out Lady’s 
pictuie, near the Toivei, doth smile upon them as they pi ay 
befoie it But I am not so happy that I can perceive siicli 
foi’tunate signs of deserving his love, and of a moie abject spiiit 
than that I can peisuade myself that I have it already yet, such 
is the virtue and learning of the King, and his dailj increasing 
industiy in both, that by how much the more I see his Highness 
inciease m both these kingly ornaments, by so much the less 
troublesome this couitiei’s life seemeth unto me.” 

In 1523 he was chosen Speakei of the House of Commons, and 
m the following yeai, says Hakewel, of the House of Peel's In 
the foimer capacity he again distinguished himself by his fiim 
opposition to a subsidy, and, peisonally, to ^Volsey, who came to 
the house, m his usual splendoi, to influence the decision by his 
piesence On a question having been pieviously debated u hethci 
they should leeeive him but with a few attendants, or with his 
whole tiain, Moie is reported to have said, “ Masteis, forasmuch 
as my Loid Caidinal lately, yc wot well, laid to oui charge the 
lightness of oui tongues, foi things utteied out of this house, it 
should not in my mind be amiss to leceive him with all his pomp ; 
with his maces, his pillars, his poll-axes, his crosses, his hat, and 
the great seal too , to the intent that if he find the like fault with 
us, then we may be the boldei, fiom ouiselves, to lay the blame 
on those whom his Giace biingeth with him ” The favoui of 
Henry, whose natural geneiosity of spiiit then peihaps lemained 
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unabated, was not impaiied by this unusual freedom* More, in 
1526 was appointed Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, in 
the following year was joined to Wolsey, and others, in an 
embassy to the Court of Fiance , and in 1529 went with Tonstal 
to Cambray, to secure the payment of ceitain sums due to the 
King from Charles the fifth, his success in which business won 
him the highest approbation He was now Henry’s most esteemed 
servant, and most familiar companion, but he had found some 
reasons to alter his opinion of his master’s character Roper 
informs us that, about this time, Henry coming suddenly, as he 
frequently did, to dine with More at his house at Chelsea, and 
walking long after dinner in the garden, with his arm about Sir 
Thomas’s neck, Roper, after the King’s departuie, congratulated 
him on so distinguished a maik of royal kindness, observing that 
no one except Wolsey had ever before experienced such conde- 
scension. I thank our Lord, son,” replied More, “ I find his 
Grace my very good Lord indeed, and I believe he doth as 
singularly favour me as any subject within this realm , howbeit, 
son Roper, I must tell thee I have no cause to be proud thereof, 
for if my head would win him a castle in France, it would not 
fail to go off” 

Henry’s mind was now wholly occupied by his long cherished 

project of the divorce He had consulted and reasoned with 

More on that great subject, and had met with a firm opposition. 

So attached, however, was he to the man, or so anxious for the 

sanction of his coincidence, that he detei mined to giatify the one, 

or to bribe the other, by a giant of the fiist station under the 

crown More was appointed on the twenty-fifth of October, 1530, 

to succeed the disgiaced Cardinal in the office of High Chancellor, 

which had nevei before been held by a layman, and this was the 

fiist serious blow stiuck by Henry at the power of the piiesthood. 

He entered on it with melancholy foiebodmgs, which were too 

soon verified W ith a Chi istian perfection, which, as has been well 

said, and by a dissenter too, was such as made him “ not only an 

* 
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lionoiii' to any particulai form of Cliiistianity, but to the Clii istiaii 
name and cause in geneial Ins /e.il for the Romish clitneh Mas 
equalled only hy the benevolent spiiit mMlitch lie excieised it. 
He had for some time beheld in silent hoiroi the gradual 
appioachcs to the downfall of that clniich, and Mas noM' called to 
a situation in Mdiich he Mas compelled eithei to aid its enemies 
with his counsels, and to latify then decisions by Ins oflif lal acts, 
01 to incur the scvcicst penalties by his refii'-al lie \irtuoiisly 
pieferied the lattei, and, having pci-e\cicd to the end in deining 
any degiee of countenance to the piopo^cd dnoice, on the six- 
teenth of May, 1533, he icsigncd the seal, dctcrnnned that it 
should nevei be placed by Ins hand on the instrinneiit by mIiicIi 
, that process M'as to be concluded. 

The definitive sentence M’as pionounccd and piibli'^hed on the 
twenty-third, and the coionation of Anne Bolcjn, to mIioiu the 
impatient Henry had been for some time united, at least b) the 
foims of matiimony, M'as fixed foi the tlni tj-first of the same 
month. Moie, doubtless by the King’s oidcr. Mas picsscd by 
seveial of the Bishops who weic to ofliciatc, to be pre'^ent at the 
ceiemony, foi Ins reputation stood so high in the kingdom that 
even the slightest coloui of appiobation fiom him Mas esteemed 
impoitant, but he stedfastly icfuscd, and boldly dcclaicd to 
those pi elates his conviction of the illegality of the inairiagc 
Heniy now sought to move him by tciioi In the ensuing 
pailiament a bill of attaindci against him Mas agitated in the 
House of Peeis, foi mispiision of tieason in the affaii of that 
enthusiast, oi impostor, who M'as called the Holy Maid of Kent, 
and he was more than once cited before the Piuy Council on 
other charges, but the evidence on each pi oved too m eak ev en for 
the teriible fashion of that reign The act of supremacy, M’hicli 
appeared in 1534, at length fixed his fate. When the oath 
prescribed by it was tendered to him he declined to take it, and 
was committed to the custody of the Abbot of Westminster, and, 
on a second refusal, a few days after, to the Tower of London. 
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Endeavours were now again ineffectually used to win him by 
pei suasion, while the kind and meiciful Cianmer as vainly 
endeavouied to prevail on the King to dispense with the oath in 
More’s case After fifteen months’ impi isonment, he was airaigned 
of high tieason at the King’s Bench bai, foi denying the King’s 
supiemacy. Rich, the Solicitor-General, afterwards Chancelloi, 
was the sole witness against him, and the testimony of that 
wretch, whose name should be consigned to eternal infamy, 
consisted in the repetition of speeches which he had artfully 
diawn fiom More, duiing a visit to his prison, in a familial con- 
versation, which Rich had commenced by expressly declaring 
that he had no commission to agitate in it any matter legaiding 
the prosecution Much even of this evidence Sii Thomas 
positively denied, but the juiy found him guilty, and he was 
sentenced to be hanged, diawn, and quartered, a doom which 
Henry alteied, in consideiation of the high offijce which he had 
held. He was beheaded upon Towei Hill on the fifth of July, 
1535, and his revered head was ignoramiously exposed on London 
Budge, from whence, after many days, it was privately obtained 
by his affectionate daughter, Ropei, and by hei placed in the^ 
vault of her husband’s family, under a chapel adjoining to 
St. Dunstan’s church in Canteibuiy His body was interred in 
the chapel of the Towei, but afteiwaids lemoved, at the solici- 
tation of that lady, to the paiish chuich of Chelsea, and biuied 
there, in the chancel, near a monument which he had some yeais 
before erected, with an inscription wiitten by himself 

Perhaps of all the remaikable persons who adorned or disgraced 
the age in which he lived we are the most cleaily acquainted with 
the life and character of Sir Thomas Moie , and this, though few 
men have found more biographers, for his life has been ten times 
separately written and published, we owe chiefly to the perfect 
candour and sincerity which distinguished him His acts and 
his sayings composed the history not only of his conduct but of 
his motives, and left to those who have written of him only the 
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simple task of collecting facts, to which the fondest paitiality 
could add no furthei g-iace, and on which even malice could have 
cast no blemish But he lived without enemies, and, since his 
death. Bishop Bui net only has daied to lift a pen against his 
memory In his earnest devotion to the Catholic faith, and to 
the See of Rome, he was severe only to himself. The fury of 
conflicting zealots was calmed while they leflected on his virtues, 
and when Rome celebrated his canonization with a just and 
honest tiiumph, the church of England looked on in silent 
appiobation. In his couit no one evei piesided with more 
wisdom, leaining, and peispicacity , with a moic iigid devotion 
to justice, 01 with moie vigilance, impai tiality, and patience 
when he quitted it, he left not a single cause undecided The 
stiictness of his loyalty, and his magnanimous independence, 
weie always in peifect unison, because they flowed from one and 
the same souice, an honest heait. In all the domestic lelations 
the beauty of his life was unparalleled Erasmus has left us a 
glowing pictuie of him, letiied, at Chelsea, in the bosom of his 
family. The passage has been thus tianslated “ Moie hath 
built neai London, upon the Thames, such a commodious house 
as IS neithei mean nor subject to envy, yet magnificent enough 
Theie he conveiseth affably with his family, his wife, his son, 
and daughter in law , his three daughters, and then husbands , 
with eleven giandchildien Theie is not any man living so 
affectionate with his children as he, and he loveth his old wife as 
well as if she were a young maid , and such is the excellence of 
his tempei, that whatsoever happeneth that could not be helped, 
he loveth it as though nothing could have happened more 
happily You would say there weie in that place Plato’s aca- 
demy, but I do the house injury in compaimg it to Plato’s 
academy, where there was only disputations of numbeis, and 
geometrical figuies, and sometimes of moral virtues I should 
lather call his house a school or university of Christian leligion, 
foi theie IS none therein but leadeth or studieth the liberal 
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sciences their special care is piety and virtue : there is no 
quariellmg, or intemperate woids, heard ; none seen idle ; which 
household discipline that worthy gentleman doth not govern by 
pioud and haughty words, but with all kind and couiteous 
favour. Every body performeth his duty, yet there is always 
alacrity , neither is sober mirth anything wanting ” 

Moie himself has proved the correctness of Erasmus’s account 
in the dedication, to an intimate fiiend, of his Utopia, by 
expressions which I cannot help inserting here, for it is not easy 
to quit the story of his private life Whilst I daily plead other 
men’s causes,” says he (to use the words of his tianslatoi) “ or 
heai them, sometimes as an arbitrator, other while as a judge : 
whilst this man I visit for friendship, another for business, and 
whilst I am employed abroad about other men’s matters all the 
whole day, I leave no time for myself, that is for study for when 
I come home I must discourse with my wife, chat with my 
children , speak with my servants ; and, seeing this must needs 
be done, I number it amongst my affairs, and needful they are, 
unless one would be a stranger in his own house : foi we must 
endeavour to be affable and pleasing to whom either nature, 
chance, or, choice, hath made our companions; but with such 
measuie it must be done that we don’t mai them with affability, 
or make them of seivants our masteis, by too much gentle 
entreaty and favour Whilst these things are doing, a day, a 
month, a year, passeth. When then can I find any time to 
write? for I have not yet spoken of the time that is spent in 
eating and sleeping, which things alone beieave most men of 
half then life. As for me, I get only that spare time which I 
steal from my meat and sleep ; which, because it is but small, I 
proceed slowly; yet, it being somewhat, I have now at length 
prevailed so much, as I have finished, and sent unto you, my 
Utopia.” 

The chief singulaiity of his character was a continual disposi- 
tion to excessive miith, and the Lord High Chancellor of England 
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was peibaps the fiist tlioll in the Icingdoin Lord Ileihcit, 
willing, foi obvious leasons, to find fault with liini, and un.dilc 
to discovei any otbei giound, ccnsnics tbciciily of bis wit, and 
Ml Addison well obseives that “ ivbat u.is pbdosopb}, in him 
would have been pbicn/y m any one who did not icscinlile him, 
as well m the cbeeifulncss of his tempei as in the sanctity of his 
life and manneis” Feeling that gaiety Mas the icsiilt of inno- 
cence, be seems to have conccucd that the active indulgence of 
It was a moial duty Among otbei bints of this reinailvable 
opinion winch aie scattered in his woiKs, spcfilcing of the Utopi.in 
buiials, at winch be tells us none giicved, be sajs “ ivbcn those 
to whom the deceased was most deai be come home, they 
Lclieaise bis vntuous manneis, and Ins good deeds, but no pait is 
so oft 01 gladly talked of as Ins mciiy death " TJiat Ins own uas 
such is well knoivin He had not been shaved dm mg Ins long 
impiisoninent, and aftci he had placed Ins neck on the block, he 
raised his hand, and put his beaid foiwaid, sajing that it shouUI 
not be cut off, foi it had committed no ticason IIis witticisms 
die to be still found m abundance even m ciciy oidmaii jest 
book, and none have been bettei authenticated. 

That Sii Thomas Moie should have found Icisuie for most 
extensive and vaiious exeicise of Ins pen is tiuly astonishing In 
his youth he composed some pieces in English veise, winch do 
him little credit, and would, had they not been 1 ns, have been 
long since foigotten They aie intituled, A meny jest, how a 
seijeant would leain to play a fiiei ” A uiefiil lamentation on 
the death of Elizabeth, wife of Heniy the seventh ” « Ceitain 

meties for the Book of Foi tune” Ballads called « Lewys, the 
lost Lovei,” and " Davy, the dicer,” and nine sets of lines, 
explanatoiy of as many devices painted on ceitain hangings in 
his father’s house The fiist and last of these are supposed to 
have been his earliest pi eductions. His piose woiks, in English, 
aie a treatise on the text “ Memoiaie Novissima, et in seteinum 
non peccabis. A Dialogue, tieating of the woiship of Images 
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and Reliques, praying to Saints, and Pilgrimages, and touching 
the pestilent sects of Luther and Tyndale ” “ The Supplication 

of Sonls,” written against Simon Fishe’s popular tract named 

The Supplication of Beggars ” “ A Confutation of Tyndale,” 
in nine books An Apology,” in answer to a book intituled a 
Treatise of the division between the Spirituality and Temporality.” 

“ The Debellation of Salem and Bizance,” written in reply to 
an answer to that Apology An Answer to the first pai t of the 
poisoned book which a nameless Heretic” (John Fiith) hath 
named ^ the Suppei of the Lord.’ ” A Dialogue of Comfoi t 
against Tribulation” A Treatise to leceive the blessed body 
of Christ, sacramentally and virtually both ” The life of Picus, 
Earl of Mirandola, tianslated from the Latin , and seveial letters, 
among which are many to his family, beautifully illustiative of 
his character All these weie collected, and published in 1557, 
in one veiy bulky volume, by his sistei’s son, William Rastall, 
the eminent lawyer, together with an English translation of the 
Utopia 

His Latin works aie the Lives of Edwaid the fifth, and Richard 
the thiid, unfinished, which may be found translated, and com- 
pleted, by Bishop Kennet, in the best geneial collection extant of 
English history The celebiated Utopia, of which twelve editions 
have been published in its original foim, eleven in English, two 
in Fiench, and one in Italian, and seveial smallei works, most 
of which weie printed together at Louvain, in 1566, namely, 
“ Expositio Passioms Domini.” Precationes ex Psalmis ” 

“ Quod pro fide mois fugienda non est.” “ Responsis ad convitia 
Martini Lutheri ” “ Imploratio divini auxilii contra tentationem, 
cum insultatione contra Doemones, ex spe et fiducia in Deum.” 

Epigrammata,” " Progymnasmata,” Epistolse,” and 

Epistola ad Academiam Oxon.” He also translated the Dia- 
logues of Lucian into Latin, and wrote annotations on the works 
of that author 

Sir Thomas More, when about the age of twenty-four, married 
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Jane, daughter of John Coltc, of Candish, in Suffolk, and of 
Newhall, in Essex , by whom he had an only son, John , and 
three daughteis, Margaret, wife of William Roper, of Eltham, in 
Kent, uncle to the fiist Lord Tejmham ; Eli/ahcth, of John, son 
and hen of Sir John Dauntsey, and Cicely, of Giles Ileton, of 
Shacklewell, in Middlesex Their brother, uho has been idly 
said to have possessed scarcely common iindci standing, mauicd 
an heiiess of the family of Crcssacic, of Bainborough, in Yoilc- 
shire, and so acquiicd estates there, which descended in the male 
line till the yeai 1795, when they fell by marriage to a family of 
Metcalfe, the heir male of which assumed, uith an honest pride, 
the surname of his gieat anccstoi. Sii Tliomas married, secondly, 
Alice Middleton, a widow, the “ old wife” mentioned by Erasmus, 
in a passage lately cited, and we aic told by othcis that she was 
ugly,'ill-tempeied, and vulgar by hci he had no issue 
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Abstracted from the gieat events in the origin of which this 
unhappy fail became accidentally a passive instiument there is 
little in her stoiy but the facts of her sudden elevation and 
tragical fall to distinguish it fiom a common tale of private life, 
and the faint traces which remain of her conduct leave us little 
room to suppose that the chaiacter of her mind was of a cast 
less ordinal y Mild, lively, and thoughtless, she seems to have 
been foimed rather to attiact than to maintain affection, to 
inspire gaiety and kindness lather than confidence oi lespect. 
The barbaious injustice which she experienced has excited the 
pity of succeeding ages, and our unwillingness to abandon a 
tender and amiable sentiment has probably prevented any very 
strict enquiry into her errois. To add the unfounded imputation 
of another murder to the long catalogue of Heniy’s ciimes seems 
a more pardonable mistake than to biand, perhaps unjustly, the 
memory of a most unfortunate woman, whose punishment, if she 
were leally guilty, had fully expiated her ciime. 

She was the eldest daughter of Sir Thomas Bullen, afteiwaids 
created Viscount Rochfoid, and Earl of Wiltshire and Ormond, 
by Elizabeth, daughtei of Thomas Howard, second Duke of 
Norfolk of his family. It may be said, if the account of some 
Fiench wiiteis be correct, that she had been bred in Courts even 
from her cradle, for at the age of seven years, say they, she was 
cairied co Pans, by Mary, sistei to Henry the eighth, when she 
became Queen of France, remained with her till, upon the 
demise of the King her husband, the Queen returned to England , 
was then received into the household of Claude, consort to Francis 
the first , and, aftei the death of that Princess, in 1524, lived for 
some time in the family of Margaiet of Valois, Duchess of Alengon 
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and Berry, sister to Fiancis, and aftcru'aids betlei known as 

V ' 

Queen to Hemy the fouitli. Loid Hcibeit, lion ever, CMdcntly 
considers her as having attended Maiy to biance in the chauictcr 
of an efficient domestic, and states, in nliicli he could ‘■caicely 
have been mistaken, that she letinncd in 1522. Thc'^c difici dices 
aie of small impoitance. It is ccilain that not long altci her 
aiiival in England she was appointed a Maid of Honour to 
Catlieiine of Airagon, and that the King became Molcntly 
enamoiiied of her 

A mutual affection at that time subsisted between her and the 
Loid Percy, eldest son to the Eail of Noithiirnbciland, and tlicv 
had privately plighted their troth to each othci Ilcniy, who had 
observed then attachment, and dieaded the icsiilt, employed 
Wolsey, to whose giandeui even the heir of the house of Pcicy 
administeied as a menial attendant, to bieak then conncMon, 
and the Caidinal called the young Loid into his picscnce, chid 
him with extieme bitterness, and, having wiung liom him the 
seciet of the pioposed match, commanded him with moie than 
the authouty of a mastei, to abandon it. Cavendidi, in his life 
of Wolsey, gives a cuiious and lengthened detail of then convci- 
sation Peicy, having lesisted as far as he daicd, buist into teais, 
and piomised obedience, which the Earl, his fathci, was summoned 
fiom the noith to enfoice, and Anne, to disguise the King’s 
motive foi this inteiference, which was then uhollj unsuspected, 
even by heiself, was banished fioin the Couit She was however 
speedily lecalled, and in September, 1532, cieated Maichioness of 
Pembioke, Loid Peicy was compelled to mairy a daughtei of 
the Earl of Shiewsbuiy, and Anne to become the leluctant 
paitakei in a Thione* she was piivately man led to Henry, on 
the twenty-fifth of the succeeding Januaiy, by Rowland Lee, 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventiy, none being piesent at the 
ceiemony but her fathei, mothei, and biothei , her uncle, the 
Duke of Norfolk, and Cranmei, who had lately been advanced 
to the Piimacy. 
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Amidst the extravagance of passion which led to this match 
political considerations weie not entiiely overlooked. Some 
months before it was solemnized Henry imparted his resolution, 
we can scarcely believe in the spiiit of meie fiiendly confidence, 
to Fiancis the fiist, whom he afterwaids consulted as to the most 
pioper time and method of publishing it to his subjects. Francis, 
in his hatied to the family of the ill-fated Catheiine, encouraged 
it with the utmost earnestness, and in the October pieceding the 
mariiage leceived Anne, who then accompanied Henry in one of 
his magnificent visits to the French coast, with the distinctions 
due to a Queen. In the mean time Wolsey’s utter disgiace had 
been accomplished. He had incuired the utmost resentment of 
which Anne was capable, not only by pi eventing hei union to the 
man whom she loved, but by endeavouring to destioy the piefer- 
ence bestowed on her by another, whom she held at least in 
indifference The Caidinal, on the other hand, hated her foi hei 
affection to the Protestant persuasion, which she is said to have 
imbibed from the lessons of Margaret of Valois, a Piincess of 
extraordinary talents, and for the influence over the King which 
he naturally expected her to exert in favour of the lefoimation. 
Doubtless she contributed largely to his fall, and it is the only 
instance that we find in her conduct of departuie from the most 
inactive feminine softness. 

Such had been Henry’s impatience that his divorce from Cathe- 
iine was not fully completed when he maiiied Anne. The defi- 
nitive sentence was uttered on the twenty-third of May, 1533, 
when the new Queen was in the fifth month of her pregnancy. 
She was crowned on the first of June, and m the beginning of 
September, (for theie are disputes, which is singular enough, as 
to the precise day) produced a daughter, afterwards Queen 
Elizabeth , immediately after which event the Parliament passed 
an act, latifymg the divorce , declaring the legality of the King’s 
second mail lage , and accoidingly settling the Ciown, in default 
of male issue fiom Anne, oi any future wife, on the newly bom 
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Princess. It was oidamcJ by tlic same act that all pci sons 
above the age of twenty-one should swear to accept and maintain 
Its piovisions, and that such as should lefiise that oatli were to 
be deemed guilty of mispiision of high tieason and nhosoever 
should speak oi wiite against Ctie marriage or succession so esta- 
blished, adjudged tiaitois. The fust saciificcs to this tcirific 
law were those excellent pcisons, Sii Tliomas IMorc, and Bishop 
Fisher. 

One yeai aftei the biith of Elwabcth, Anne Mas dclivetcd of a 
Pi mce, who must have died soon aftei Insbiith. It ma\ not be 
impioper to obseive somewhat paiticulailj^ on this event. Some 
writeishave mfoimed us that she had a still-boin son in Janimi v, 
1535, and, m theii eagerness to add unncccssaiily to the measure 
of Ileniy’s biutality, asciibe to that misfoitunc his vengeance 
against hei, which, as will be presently seen, buist forth vciy soon 
aftei that peiiod. If they intended to speak of the child whom I 
have mentioned, they have misicpicsentcd two facts foi it was 
boin in September, 1534, and undoubtedly came into the woild 
alive, if they alluded to anothci, it wall appear that Henry had a 
son by Anne Bullen who has hitheito nevei been noticed In the 
Haileian collection is one of those letteis vv’hich it was foinietly 
usual to address, in the name of the Queen Consoit, to Pecis, 
Lords Lieutenants, and Sheriffs of Counties, on the biith of an 
heir to the Crown, and as the subject, histoiically consideicd, 
may not be deemed unwoithy of the fullest proof, I wall inscit the 
document at length 

“ By the Quene ” 

“ Right tiustie and welbiloved, we giete 5 on well , and 
whereas it hath pleased Almightie God, of his infinite matcieand 
giace, to send unto us at this tyme good spede in the dclvv^erance 
and bunging fuithe of a Pance, to the gieat joye, lejoyce, and 
inward comfort of my Loide, us, and all his good and loving 
subjects of this his lealme, foi the inestymable benevolence soo 
shewed unto 11 s we have noo little cause to give high thanks, laude, 
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and praising, unto our said maker, like as we doo, mooste lowly, 
humblie, and w‘^ all the inward desire of oure harte. And, inas- 
muche as we undoubtedly truste that this oure good spede is 
to y’' great pleasure, comforte, and consolac~on, we therefore by 
thies oure Tres advertise you thereof, desiring and hartely praying 
you to give w'^ us unto Almightie' God high thankes, glorie, laude, 
and praising, and to praye for the good helth, prospltie, and 
contynuell preservac~on of the said Prince accordingly. 

Geven under our Signet, at my Lord’s Manor of Grenewiche, 
the vii day of Septemb. in the xxv^^' yere of my said Lord’is 
reigne. 

To our right trustie and 

welbeloved the Lord Cobh~m.” 

Anne’s short-lived giandeur subsisted but for three years. 
Henry had seen Jane Seymour, and determined to possess her. 
In conceiting his measures for the removal of the sole obstacle to 
his desires, if such a phrase may be applied to steps so summary 
that they scarcely seem to have been the result of reflection, 
he disdained even to invent a reasonable tale, or to mask his 
inhumanity with aitifice. On the first of May, 1536, say our 
historians, he was present with the Queen at a tournament at 
Greenwich, in which her bi other, the Viscount Rochford, led the 
challengers, and Henry Norreys, Esquire of the body to the King, 
and Usher of the Black Rod, the defendants. In the midst of 
the entertainment the King rose, and departed in sullen silence 
to Westminster, where he gave instant orders for the apprehen- 
sion of the Queen, Rochford, and Norieys. To account for this 
extravagance, it has been idly reported that Anne had suddenly 
awakened his jealousy by dropping her handkerchief into the 
lists, which one of the combatants had taken up, and wiped his 
face with it So eager was Hemy for the execution of his com- 
mand, that the Queen was arrested on the nvei by some of the 
Piivy Council, as she leturned to London, and hei fiist examina- 
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witli her own perfections, as having lued, in the Ficncli Court 
fiist, and afterwards in this, with the loputation of a virtuous 
lady, insomuch that the whispetings of her enemies could not 
diveit the King’s good opinion ofhci, though jet lie nas m his 
own nature raoic jealous than to he satisfied casilj. ‘ I do uji ct 
all those, theiefore,’ sajs Ilerhcit, ‘ that uouhl speah against hei 
honour in those times they staid in France But I shall as little 
accuse her in this particulai of her afiairs at this time It is 
enough that the law hath condemned hci , and that vvhcthci sht, 
or any one else, were in fault is not non to he diseased 'i'his 
isceitain. that the King had cast his .iflection alreadj on J.ine 
Seymoui, then attending on the Queen. But nhether this alone 
were enough to procuic that tiagedy nlnch folloncd may he 
doubted in this Piincc, foi I do not find him bloody hut whene 
law, or at least pictext drawn fiom thence, did countenance his 
actions ’ ” 
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QUEEN JANE SEYMOUR. 

r I 1 

i HE history of a young woman suddenly elevated from apiivate 
station to a throne fiom which she was snatched by a prematuie 
death when she had giaced it for little moie than a single year 
cannot reasonably be expected to contain many ciicumstances 
woithy of notice. Wife of one King, and mother of another, we 
find little else lemarhable in the life of Jane Seyxxioui, except that 
she became the accidental and inactive instiument of laising hei 
family, alieady of great antiquity, to the highest degree of rank 
and powei that could he confeired on subjects 

She was the eldest of the four daughteis of Sii John Seymour, 
of Wolfe Hall, in Wiltshiie, Knight, Groom of the Chamber to 
Henry the Eighth, and Goveinoi of the Castle of Biistol, by 
Margaret, daughtei of Sii Thomas Wentwoi th, of Nettlestead, in 
Suffolk. Her connections and accormplishments procured foi hei 
the office of a Maid of Honoui to Anne Boleyn, nnd her beauty 
made her the innocent cause of hei mistress’s luin Heniy con- 
ceived a sudden passion foi her, and became disgusted with Anne. 
Equally a stranger to sensibility and to moials, his attachment to 
her soon became ii resistible, and his aveision to the Queen 
increased to a degxee of dislike little shoit of hatred He detei- 
mined to make Jane his wife, and the gratification of his desiie 
was easy to one who was above the ties of law, and to whom those 
of conscience were unknown. The unhappy Anne was accused 
of adulteiy, and put to death, and the unfeeling widowei, on 
the very day, or, according to some, on the thud day, aftei 
her execution, profaned the altar by pledging his vows to Jane 
Seymour. This union, according to all our histoiians, took place 
in the last week of May, 1536 , and on the eighth of the following 
month the pailiament passed an act to settle the Crown on its 
issue, either male or female, in exclusion of the Pimcess Maiy 
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and Elizabeth. The issue of Jane, at least nas fust named , but, 
such was the abject submission of that body to Ilenij’s pleasure, 
that the same act in the conclusion gave him full pouei to name 
whomsoever he might think fit foi his succcssoi. 

About fifteen months after her inainagc Queen Jane 'uas deli- 
vered of a son, the admirable Eduard the si\th The Muianee 
and confusion ofhistoiical icpoitsat. to the (late of the biith of 
that Prince are vei> stiangc All agtcc that it happened in 1 >37 ; 
but Hayuard fives it to the se\cnteenth ofOcfobei, Sandeis to 
the tenth, and most othcis, lightly, as uc shall sec pic^'Cntl), 
to the twelfth of that month. The following lettei Itom the 
Haileian Collection, which was doubtless cnciilai, to .Sheiifis 
of Counties, &c would futnish, if it ucic wanted, an adclitiomil 
authority foi the last of these dates, .is it ma) be reasonablv 
presumed to have been wiitten as soon ns possible aftei the birth 
of the child 

Tiin Qin sr. 

“Tiustie and wclbelo^cd, wee giclc jou well; .ind, foi*as- 
muche as by the inestimable goodnes and giacc of Almight} God 
we be deliveied and biought in childbed of a Piincc, conceived 
in most lawfull matiimonie between my Lord the King’s Majestic 
and us, doubtinge not but, for the love and atTcction which \e 
beaie unto us, and to the commonwealth of this ic.alinc, the know'- 
ledge thereof should be joyous and glad tydeings unto joii, wo 
have thought good to certifie 5 on of the same, to th’intcnt you 
might not onely render unto God condigne thanks and prai'^e foi 
soe greate a benefit but alsoe piay for the longe continuance and 
presei vac~ori of the same heie m this life, to the honoui of God, 
joy and pleasuie of my Loid the Kinge and us, and theuniveisall 
weale, quiett, and tranquillitie of this hole lealm 

Given under our Signet, att ray Lord’s Mannoi of H.impton 
Couit, the xii day of Octobei ” 

To oui trustie and welbeloved 
George Boothe, Esquiei 
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The joy excited by this event was soon abated by the death of 

the Queen. It has been said that it was found necessary to bring 

the infant into the world by that temble method called the 

Cjiesaiian opeiation; and Sir John Hayward^ who in composing 

his life of Edward the Sixth undoubtedly sought the truth with 

all possible industry, positively states the fact. Other waters, 

but I know not on what ground, have treated that report as an 

idle tale, invented by the papists, in malice to Henry. It is true 

that Sanders, one of the most bitter writeis on that side, tells us 

that the physicians were of opinion that either the mothei or the 

child must perish , that they put the question to the king, which 

should be spaied, the Queen or his son? and that he answeied, 

his son, because he could easily find other wives. The latter part 

of this leply has certainly very much of the air of a malicious 

invention, foi Henry, amidst all his ciimes, was an accomplished 

gentleman, but whether the anecdote be tiue or false, it does 

not clear up the point in question. A veiy short leport to the 

Pi ivy Council of the birth of the Piince, by her physicians, is 

extant, in which they state that the Queen had been happily deli- 

veied, and it has been argued therefrom that the birth could not 

have been attended by any peculiarly melancholy ciicurastance, 

but the word happily” may perhaps be moie propeily lefeired to 

the pi eduction of a living child, a first boin son, and hen to the 

Crown, than to the state of the mother. Whatsoever may tend to 

coriectness as to such a fact cannot, historically speaking, be 

deemed insignificant, I trust theiefore to be excused for having 

been somewhat minute on a disagieeable subject 

The date of the Queen’s death, as well as that of the biith of 

the Prince, has been vaiiously stated. Most of our historians fix 

It to the fourteenth of October, following probably Lord Herbert, 

who says that she was deliveied on the twelfth, and depaited two 

days aftei , but the official record in the College of Aims of the 

ceremonies of her funeral infoims us clearly on both points, for 

the title, or pieamble, of it is in these words, ‘‘ An ordie taken 
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and made for the enterreraent of the most high, most excellent, 
and most Chrysten Pryncess, Jane, Quene of England and of 
Fraunce, Lady of Iieland, and mother to the most noble and 
puyssant Pi yxice Edward , which deceasyd at Hampton Courte, 
the xxix.**' yere of the i eigne of our most diead Sovciaigne Lord 
Kyng Henry the eight, her most dearest husband, the XMiii."’ day 
of Octobre, beyng Wedynsday, at nyght, xii of the clock , which 
departyng was the twelf day after the byithe of the said Piynce, 
her Grace beying m childbed Whose departyng was as hevy as 
hath ben hard of many a yere heietofore, foi she was a very gra- 
cious Lady, havyng the love of all people.” This document, which 
is of great length, mfoims us that she was buiied at Windsor 
with the utmost pomp Among much curious information, it 
discloses two very lemaikable facts that all the vaiious devout 
services which were perfoimed daily for neai a month befoie 
the funeral, as well as on the day itself, weie strictly after the 
order of the Romish litual, and that the lately degraded and 
disinherited Princess Mary officiated as chief mourner. 
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SIR NICHOT-AS CAREW. 


Nicholas^ a cadet of one of the junior lines of the ancient bare 
nial House of Carm^ or Caiew, of Devonshire, was settled at 
Beddmgton, in Suriey, on considerable property acquired by 
mairiage eaily in the fourteenth century, and ftoiri him the 
gentleman whose portrait is here piesented was fifth in descent 
He was the only son of Sir Richard Carew,’ a Knight Banneret, 
and Lieutenant of Calais, by Magdalen, daughter of,Su Robert 
Oxenbridge, of Ford in Sussex, and, at the death of his father, on 
the twenty-third of May, 1520, inherited from him estates m 
Suriey, which had gradually increased to so vast an extent that it 
is still tiaditionally reported in the neighbourhood of his family 
mansion that he might have iidden ten miles fiom it in any 
direction without quitting his owii land Thus personally powerful, 
descended from a family already well known to the Crovm, which 
most of his nearest ancestois had seived eithei in the Court oi 
State, and in the prime of manhood and high spirit, he fell as it 
were natuially into that glittering tiam which the chivalious 
character of the eaily years of Henry’s reign attracted to the peison 
of the Monaich, and piesently acquired consideiable favour 
He was appointed,- about the yeai 1518, a Gentleman of the 
Pi ivy Chambei, an office of which the name only now remains in 
the royal household, but which was then invested with equal 
trust and dignity, and was soon after employed by Heniy in 
transactmg some affaiis, probably relating to military matteis, at 
Paris. There, during a lesidence of several months, the elegant 
manners and fashions of that couit are said to have inspired him 
with a disgust to the compaiative rudeness of his own, which on 
his letuin he declaied on several occasions with a plainness so 
offensive to the high nobility, and to the King himself, that 
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Henry lesolvecl to lemove him from Ins pci son, and commanded 
him to repaii to Ruysbanc, in Picaidy^ afoitiess helong’ingto the 
English, of which, to save the appcaiance of disgiace, lie was 
appointed g'oveinoi This umhiag'e lioweiei was tiansicnt, foi m 
1521 he had so completely legamcd the good giaccs of his niastei 
as to obtain the high distinction of the Gaitei, and in 1524 was 
laised to the post of Maslei of the Hoise, and nominated Lieu- 
tenant of Calais A living wiiter of much respectability has, by 
a stiange anachionism, asciibcd these pi emotions to the influence 
of Anne Boleyn, who was i elated to him, thiough a corninon 
aneestor, the Loid Hoo and Hastings; but Anne was tlicn a 
child, and piobably ivliolly unknown to the King, to nhom chc 
was not mail led till 15.32 

He now approached to the station of a faiountc vas Ilenn’s 
constant companion in all the splendid and lomantic spoils of his 
couit, admmisteied successfully to his pleasuics, and was not 
without some seciet shaie in his counsels Fifteen yeais had thus 
passed in uni emitting favoui, when m Decembei, 15,38, lie na** 
suddenly aiiested, chaiged as a paity with Heniy Courtenay, 
Maiquis of Exetei, and othei eminent pei sons, in a design to 
depose the King, and to place Caidinal Pole on the Tin one , and 
was beheaded on the thud of Maich, in the following ycai. 

Histoiy affoids us veiy little mfoimation on the subject of this 
mysterious plot, and yet less of the pait which Caiew was alledged 
to have taken in it, and, in the absence of icgular and coiicct 
intelligence, invention and conjecture inll c^ er be at woik to 
supply the deficiency Thus Fullei says, to use his omi quaint 
terms, that “ tiadition in the family lepoiteth how King Heniy, 
then at bowls, gave this Knight oppiobiious language, betwixt 
jest and earnest, to which the othei letuined an answei latlier 
tiue than disci eet, as more consulting theiem his ou'ii animosity 
than allegiance The King, who in this soit would give and not 
take, being no good fellow in tart repaitees, was so highly offended 
thereat, that Sii Nicholas fell fiom the top of his favoui to the 
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bottom of his displeasure^ and was bruised to death thereby. 
Tins Ayas the true cause of his execution, though in our chionicles 
all is scoied on his complying in a plot Ayith Henry, Marquis of 
Exeter, and Henry Lord Montague.” Lord Herbeit, who seems 
to have told all that could be gatheiedon the subject, informs us 
that these tivo noblemen were found guilty before Thomas Lord 
Audley, for the piesent sitting as High Steward of England^” 
and that, not long after. Sir Edward Nevile, Sir GeofFery Pole, 
two piiests, and a mariner, were arraigned, and found guilty also, 
and judgment given accordingly The two loids and Nevile were 
beheaded , the two piiests and maimer hanged and quartered at 
Tybuin, and Sir GeofFery pardoned ” Having thus particularised, 
even to the meanest, a number of the conspiiators who were 
convicted under some foim, at least, of judicial proceeding, the 
noble writei immediately adds Sir Nicholas Caiew also, Knight 
or the Garter, and Master of the Hoise to the King, for being of 
council Avith the said marquis, ivas beheaded ” It should seem 
then that Caiew was bi ought to no trial Loid Herbert 
concludes, “ The particular offences yet of these great persons 
are not so fully known to me that I can say much only I find 
among our records that Thomas Wriothesley, Secretary, then at 
Biussels, writing of their appiehension to Sir Thomas Wyat, then 
his Highness’s Ambassador jn Spain, said that the accusations 
were gieat, and duly pioved , and in another place I read that 
they sent the Cardinal money.” Hollmgshed tells us that Sir 
Nicholas, at the time of his death, ^^made a godly confession both 
of his fault and supeistitious faith ” tie had been throughout his 
life a steady professor of the faith of the Romish church, and this, 
whatever weie the offences for which he suffered, doubtless added 
no small weight to them 

Sir Nicholas Caiew was buried in the church of St Botolph, 
Aldgate, in the family vault of the Loids Daicy of the North, to 
whose House, as we shall see presently, he was allied He manied 
Elizabeth, daughter, and at length heir, of Sir Thomas Bryan, 
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son and heir of Sh Thomas Biyan, Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, and had by hei one son, Sii Francis, and font dangliteis , 
Elizabeth, wife to a gentleman of the name of Hall, blary, 
mariied to Sii Aithui Daicy, second son of Thomas Loid D.ircy 
of the Not th, Anne, fust to Sii Nicholas Tliiochmoiton, of 
Paulerspeiiy, in the county of Noithampton, sccondlj to Adnan 
Stokes, and Isabella, to Nicholas Saundcis, son and heii of Sir 
William Saunders, of Ewell m Suirej', coffeiei to Queen Maiy. 
Sir Francis lecoveied, probably thiough the faiour of Eli/abeth, 
to whom he was peisonally known, and uho giaccd his fine man- 
sion at Beddington with the fearful honoui of moic than one 
visit, a gieat pait of the estates which had been foifcited by the 
attamdei of his fathei He died a bacheloi, and bequeathed 
them to his nephew Sii Nicholas Throekmoi ton, ) oiingcst son of 
his sister Anne, diiectmg him to assume, as he did, the sin name 
and aims of Caiew The descendants of the eldei line fioin that 
gentleman became extinct in a female, Catheiine Caicw, who died 
in 1769, when the estates passed, under a settlement made by the 
will of hei father. Sir Nicholas Hacket Caiew, Baionct, fust, to 
the heir male of the Fountaynes, of Melton in Yoikshiic, secondly, 
to that of the family of Gee, of Oipmgton, in Kent, each descended 
by female lines from the subject of this memoir Both these 
remainders have now failed, and the estates are pos'^cssed by the 
relict of the late Richard Gee, Esq whose elder brother assumed 
the surname of Carew, undei the authority of an act of Parlia- 
ment 
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THOMAS CROMWFJT, 

EARL OF ESSEX 


lxE>'jiy the Eighth in the gieat woik of the Reformation 
employed men of vaiioiis chaiacteis and poweis, and sagaciously 
assigned to each that shai e of tlie task for which he , was best 
qualified. It was allotted therefoie to Cromwell to spring the 
mine which others had secretly dug, and he accomplished it with 
abiutal -^igoui and celerity, which seemed to be the effect of 
zeal, while his heart and mind were wholly unconcerned. 
Ciomwell was moic remarkable for courage than prudence; for 
activity and perseveiancc than for icflcctioii ; natuie, habit, and 
self-interest had combined to lendei him implicitly obedient ; 
and gratitude, perhaps, foi his cxti aordiliary elevation had inspiied 
him ith an inflexible fidelity to his master. A soldiei of foi tune, 
a citizen of the world ; unbiassed by paiental example, or domes- 
tic affections ; by piejudlcc of education, oi solitaiy enthusiasm . 
indifferent about modes of leligious faith, and ignorant of poli- 
tical systems , he fell into tlie hands of Henry at the veiy moment 
when such a man was peciiliaily necessary to the accomplishment 
of his views , pei formed the service lequired of him ; and, but for 
the singularity and importance of ^ that service, would peihaps 
long since have been nearly forgotteii 

He was the son of Walter Cromwell, a blacksmith, and aftei- 
wards a brewer, of Putney, in Suirey, and it has been commonly 
reported that his mothei was a Welshwoman of the name of 
Williams, but Dugdale, in his Baionage, denies this, and veiy 
reasonably traces the eiior to its probable oiigin That author 
conceives that a sister of Cromwell man led a Williams , for, as 
he truly tells us, Cromwell had a nephew of that name, whom he 
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bi ought into consicleiablc favour aiul confidence ivith the King, 
and who afterwaids assumed tlic designation of Williams alias 
Ciomwell. This ncplicw, by the vay, at length v holly disused 
the foimer siiiname, founded a ic'<pectablc famiK in Hunting- 
donshire, and became gi and f.ithci to the Usui pci Olner, a f.ict 
which has been denied by some respectable Auiters, but of wliitli 
there is scarcely loom to doubt 'j'homas, bom of stu h jiaicnt'i, 
received, as might be leasonablj expected, a \ cry iiariov educa- 
tion, but he had learned Latin, the New IVstament in v, hirii 
language, "gotten by heait," to use the voids of Llo\d, " uas 
his mastei piece of scholaiship ,” and this rcndeis it\cn probable 
that it was at fust intended to foster him on the monastic bonntv 
of that chuich, in the dcsti action of vhicli he aftervaids h.id so 
laige a share Be this as it might, theie can be little doubt lluit 
fiom that, 01 some othei destination, he ran .iva\, to use .i 
familiar phiase, fiom his family, for we find him suddenlv in a 
foieign countiy, vithout fiicnds, money, oi mows At length he 
obtained employment and subsistence as a clcik in an Engli‘:h 
factoiy at Antweip, vhich he soon quitted, and wandeied fiom 
thence to Rome, with two Englishmen, who in lolO were deputed 
fiom a lehgious society at Boston, in Lincolnshire, to solicit the 
lenewal of ceitain indulgences, oi pardons, as they wcie called, 
fiom Pope Julius the Second He is said to ha^c been highly 
instiumental to the good foitimc of this mission, and Fox, in a 
long nai ration, which must rest on the cicdit of that singular 
wiitei, ascribes his success to a iidiculous circumstance The 
Pope, according to Fox, took the money which the good Lincoln- 
shiie men had bi ought with them, but the fate of their petition 
lemained long in suspense , till Ciomwell, having Icai ned that his 
Holiness was a gieat epicuie, " fiiinished him with fine dishes of 
jelly, after the English fashion, then unknown in Italy,” upon 
Avhich the boon Avas piesently granted He icmained long 
abroad, variously employed, and served as a soldiei, or oflicci of 
ui dinar y rank, under the Duke of Bouibon, and is said to have 
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been present at the sacking of Rome by that piince , but heie 
seems to be an anachionism , foi that event occuried in 1527, and 
it is ceitain that he had returned to England, and had been 
retained by Wolsey, two yeais before that date 
During his residence in Italy he had an oppoitunity of lender- 
ing an important sernce to Sii John Russell, afterwaids Eail of 
Bcdfoid, who at that time resided at Bologna, cliaiged by Henry 
with some secret mission adverse to the French interest A plan 
had been laid to seize the peison of that gentleman, and to send 
him a prisoner to Paris Cromwell discovered it; and not only 
apprised him of it, but assisted him in making a piecipitate 
escape. It is highly probable that Russell lecommended him to 
the Cardinal, into whose family he was received immediately 
after that period, in the chaiacter, say all who have written 
concerning him, of that prelate’s solicitor, meaning, I presume, 
as a steward, oi agent for such of his affairs as did not relate to 
the state In that capacity he was largely employed in 1525, in 
supei intending the erection and endoivment of Wolsey’s two 
colleges at Ipsivich and Oxford, and in suppressing the small 
monasteries, by the levenues of which it was intended to main- 
tain them. He became soon after a member of the House of 
Commons, and when the ai tides exhibited against the Cardinal 
in 1529 were sent down to that House fiom the Peers, defended 
him against the charge of treason with equal boldness and acute- 
ness From this honest beginning,” says Lord Herbert, 
“Cromwell obtained Ins first reputation” He soon, however, 
assumed a different tone Henry, at the recommendation, as it 
is said, of Sir John Russell, and Sir Chiistophei Hales, afterwards 
Master of the Rolls, took him neaily at that point of time into liis 
service, and we find his lately disgraced patron presently after 
“ importuning him,” to use the words of the same noble author, 
“ to induce the King,” so great already was his influence, to spare 
the two colleges, “ since,” said Wolsey, “ they are in a manner 
opera manuum tuarum” Ciomwell, answered that “ the King 
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was determined to suppress them, though perhaps he might 
refound them in his own name, and coldly wished Wolsey to he 
content ” 

It has been said that he gained Henry’s grace by disclosing to 
him the oath taken by the Romish cleigy, to help, retain, and 
defend, against all men, the lights of the Holy See,” Lc and 
repi esenting to him that it was in fact a wirtual dispensation 
fiom their oath of allegiance to him. Doubtless Ilcniy already 
Well knew that it was their practice to subscribe to such an obli- 
gation, and had considcied its effect. But then, adds Fox, who 
tells us so, “ he dcclaied also to the King how his hlajesty might 
accumulate great riches , nay, as much as all the clergy in his 
realm were woith, if he pleased to take the occasion now offered 
and we may leasonably suppose that the King, in whose bosom 
the plan of dissolving the leligious houses then secretly rested, 
must have been highly giatified by such advice from a man to 
whom he had probably ah eady determined to entrust much of the 
execution of his scheme, when lipe foi disclosure. Cromwell’s 
fiist employment affoided a most favouiable pi oof of the subser- 
viency and the firmness which Henry had hoped to find in him 
He was oidered to endeavour to threaten the clergy, then sitting 
in convocation, into an acknowledgment of the King’s supre- 
macy, and to obtain from them a large sum, as a commutation 
for their punishment foi having suppoi ted Wolsey’s legantine 
power, and for having taken the oath lately mentioned. He 
succeeded in both, and extoited one hundred thousand pounds 
from the piovmce of Canterbuiy, and nearly twenty thousand 
from that of York This occurred in 1531. His favour now 
became visible to all He was knighted in that yeai , sworn 
of the Privy Council, and appointed Mastei of the King’s Jewel 
House, and in the next. Cleric of the Hanaper, a piofitahle office 
in the Chancery, and Chancelloi of the Exchequer. In 1534 he 
became Mastei of the Rolls, and a principal Secretary of State, 
and was about’ the same time elected Chancellor of the Univer- 
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'sity of Cambridge, and, in 1535 at length appeared publicly in 
the great part which he was toiperform in the Reformation, with 
the newly invented title of Visitor-general of all the monasteiies 
throughout England. 

Spiritual pride is almost unknown to the Church of England. 
It may therefore be said’without offence that the main object of 
Cromwell’s visitation was the discovery of matters which'itiight 
render the monastic institutions 'odious or contemptible, nnd 'so 
to furnish pretexts for their dissolution , and that it was marked 
by the most fiightful instances of cruelty, baseness, arid treachery. 
For these charges we have the authority of very respectable 
protestant writers. The principals of some religious houses were 
induced to surrender by thieats ; those of others by pensions ; 
and, when both those methods failed, the most profligate monks 
were sought for, and kribed to accuse their governors, and their 
brethren, of hoiiible crimes. Agents were employed to violate 
nuns, and then to accuse them, and, by inference, their respective 
societies, of incontinence Allrrho were engaged in this wretched 
mission took money of the terrified sufferers, hs the price’ of *a 
forbearance which it was not in their power to grant j 'and 
Cromwell himself accepted gi’eat sums from se'\^eral monaste- 
ries, to save them from that ruin which he alone knew to be 
inevitably decreed He 'executed his commission, ' however, 
entirely to Henry’s satisfaction, and received the most splendid 
Towards On the second of July, 1536, he was appointed Keeper 
of the Privy Seal; on the ninth of the same month "the dignity "of 
a Baron was conferred on him, by the title of Loid Cr'dmwelf'bf 
Okeham, in the county of Rutland , and bn the eighteenth, the 
Pope’s supremacy being now fully abolished, and the -King 
declared Head of the Church,, he was Constituted Vicar-general 
rind Vicegerent over all the Spiritualty, and took hisJplace in'the 
convocation, sitting there above all the prelates, as the immediate 
lepresehtative of 'the King. This appointment was the signal for 
the total, overthrow of 'the Roman Catholic, establishmfent. 
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Cromwell’s first act under its authority Avas the publication of 
certain articles for the goveininent of the chuich, by Avhich some 
of the most impoitant points of the old faith Avcie specifically 
rejected Of the seven saciaments tliree only wcic letaincd, 
those of baptism, penance, and the altai Pi cachcis were enjoined 
to teach the people to confine their belief Avliolly to tlic Bible, 
and the thiee Creeds, and to lestram them from the worship of 
images, or saints so leprescnted, and the doctimc of puigatoiy 
was denied, or, at least, declared to be uncertain and unnccessai y 
These ai tides were immediately followed by the prohibition of 
Avorship in the Latin tongue, and by the tianslation of the Holy 
Scriptures into English, inestimable benefits, foi which oui giati- 
tude is justly due to Cromwell, as AA^ell as for the great tempoial 
advantage of parish registers, Avhich were at the same time 
ordained to be kept, solely, as it is believed, on his suggestion. 

He was now loaded with new rewaids In 1537 Henry 
appointed him Justice of the Forests noith of Tien t, and, on the 
twenty-sixth of August in that yeai, gave him the Older of the 
Garter In 1538 the castle and lordship of Okeham wci e granted 
to him, and the ofiice of Constable of Caiisbiook Castle , and, on 
the seventeenth of April, 1539, he was advanced to the dignity of 
Earl of Essex, and to the office of Loid Higli Chambeilain, 
having on the tenth of the same month been invested with the 
lands of the dissolved monasteries of St Oytli’s, Barking, 
Bileigh, St John in Colchester, and other estates m the county 
of Essex, consisting of thiity manois, and with cxtensiA^e posses- 
sions in those of Norfolk and Suffolk, among which was the large 
demesne of the Grey Friars of Yarmouth, togethei ivitli a multi- 
tude of manors, lands, and advowsons, m other parts of England, 
all from the spoil of the discarded chuich. 

Cromwell, however, thus, in the zenith of his greatness, tottered 
on the brink of ruin. Already hated by the nobility, who viewed 
him as a base intruder on their order , by the priesthood, whom 
he had ruined , and by the poor whom he had deprived of the 
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comforts of monastic hospitality and bounty , he became now an' 
object also of the keenest envy and jealousy llie gieat house of 
Vere had been so long graced by the superb office of Lord 
Chambeilain, which had been successively granted to the Earls 
of Oxford of that name in succession, even for centuiies, that 
they felt deprived as it were of an inheritance when it was 
bestowed on him, and the meanness of his origin aggravated their 
sense of the injui-y. The family of Bourchier, many branches of 
which lemained, were equally moitified to see the Earldom of 
Essex diveited fiom their very ancient blood to that of the son of, 
a smith The Howards, alwa 5 ^s poweiful, and just then most 
powerful , and Bishop Gardiner, who as an enemy was in himself 
an host, and whose favour with Henry was increasing, detested 
him. To ward off Iris danger, he endeavoured to conciliate the 
people : and to that end proem ed a commission to be elected foi 
the sale, at tu'cnty years’ pui chase, of such abbey lands as yet 
lemamcd with the crown • meanwhile, to diveit the attention of 
Heniy fiom the icpiesentations of his enemies, he engaged that 
Piince in a treaty of mairiagc with Anne of Cleves, whose Luthe- 
ran zeal he hoped successfully to oppose to his Catholic adver- 
saries, and whose gi atitudc for conducting her to so splendid a 
throne he expectrd to seciiic to himself The ICing married her 
with indiffeience, and quitted her the next day, with disappoint- 
ment, and even loathing ; but the gieat weight of his lesentment 
fell on Cromwell, by whom he had been persuaded to wed hei 
Henry, from that hour, beheld him with aversion, and agieed, 
with his usual readiness on such occasions, to sacrifice a man ' 
who had no fuithei extraordinaiy services to render to him. 
Cornwell was suddenly ariested at the Council Board, by the 
Duke of Norfolk, on the tenth of January, 1540, and conducted 
to the Tower , and, on the nineteenth of that month, a bill of 
attaindei against him passed the House of Lords, but was leceived 
so coolly by the Commons that they let it remain with them, 
with little discussion, for ten days, and at length testified their 
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disapprobation of it by retuining it to the Upper House, to which, 
at the same time they sent another, piepared by themselves,, 
which the Peeis eagerly adopted Amidst the ai tides of this new 
bill not one can be found to amount, even by the most foiccd 
constiuction, to tieason, still it was a hill of attainder, and 
Cromwell, who so well knew his mastci, prepared for the woist 
He addressed himself, howevei, at great length from his piison to 
Heniy, imploring that his life might he spat ed; and Cranmer 
seconded his endeavours ivith lemaikablc boldness and freedom 
of terms, by a lemonstianee, which Loid Ilcibeit has pieseiicd 
Cromwell’s lettei betrays a misciablc abjcctness of ‘^piut, and 
a remarkable poverty of thought and expression; Cranmer s 
abounds with that kindness and magnanimity which equally 
adorned his character. ‘nVhei I have bene accusy’d,” u rites 
Cromwell, “to your Magestye of treason, to that I say I never in 
alle my lyfe thought wyllyngly to do that thjmg that myght or 
shold displease youi Magestye; and much less to do or say that 
thyng which of itself is of so high and abhominablc offence, as 
God knowyth, who I doubt not shall reveale the ti cu the to your 
Highnes. Myne accusers your Giace knowyth God forgive them. 
For, as I have ever had love to vour honor, person, l}fe, prospe- 
ritye, helthe, welthe, joy, and comfort , and also join most dcre 
and most entyerly belovyd sone, the Prynce his Giacc, and your 
procedyngs , God so helpc me in this mjme adveisitie, and 
confound yf evei I thought the contrary "What labors, paynes, 
andtravailes, I have taken, accordyng to my most bounden deutye, 
God also knowyth • for, yf it weie in my powei, as it is God’s, to 
make your Magestye to live evei young, and prosperous, God 
knoweth I woolde. If it hadde bene, or wci e, in my power to make 
ye so rich as ye myght enriche alle men, God hclpe me as I wmlde 
do hit If it had bene or were m my powci to make your Mages- 
tye so puyssant as all the world sholde be compellyd to obey yow, 
Christ he knowyth I wolde, for so am I of all other most bounde , 
for your Magestye hath bene the most bountifull Pr5mce to me 
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tliat ever was Kyng to his subject ye, and more like a dere 
father (your Magestye not offended) than a mastei Such hath 
bene your most grave and godly counsayle towards me at sundry 
tymes. Tn that I have offended I ax yow mercy Should I now 
for such exceeding goodness, benygnyte,-libeialitie, and bounty, 
be your traytor, nay then the greatest paynes were too little for 
me. Should any faccyon, or any affeccyon to any point make me 
a traytor to your Magestye, then all the devylls in hell confound 
me, and the vengeance of God light upon me, yf I sholde once 
have thought yt, most gracious Soverayn Lord,” &c 

While Cromwell thus essayed to move the compassion of 
Henry by clumsily flattering his ruling appetites, Cranmer, with 
a noble simplicity, and with an anxiety to serve his fiiend which 
almost demands pardon for an impious expression into which it 
betrayed him, writes thus Who cannot but be sorrowfull and 
amazed that he sholde be a traytor against your Majesty? He 
that was so advancyed by your Majesty, he who lovyd your 
Majesty, as I ever thought, no less than God , he who studyed 
always to sett foiward whatsoever was your Majestie’s will and 
pleasure, he that caryd for no man’s displeasuer to serve your 
Majesty, he that was suche a servant, in my judgement, in 
wisedome, diligence, faythefulness, and experyence, as no Pryrice 
in this realme ever had , he that was so vigylant to preserve 
your Majesty from all treasons that fewe colde be so secretly 
conceyved but he detected the same in the begynnyng ? If the 
noble Prynces, of happy memorye, Kynge John, Henry III, and 
Richard II, had had such a counsaylor about them, I suppose 
fhey sholde never have byn so trayterously abandoned and over- 
throwen as those good Prynces were,” &c. Henry, howevei, 
remained unmoved by these,* or any other remonstrances, and 
Cromwell was beheaded on Tower Hill, on the twenty-eighth of 
July, 1540. 

It has been asserted that this remarkable man also married a 
person of the name of WiUiams, but this is very uncertain. 
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Whomsoever might have been his wife, he left by hci an only 
son^ Gregoiy, who- was cieated Baton Cromwell of Okeham on 
the same day that his father was advanced to the Eaildom of 
Essex, who married Elizabeth, a sister of Queen Jane Seymour; 
and in whose posterity the title of Loi d Cromwell i emained foi 
seveVal-generations. 
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MARGARF/r TUDOR, 

QUEEN OF SCOTLAND 

In all respects but one the character of this lady seems to have 
borne to that of her brothei, Henry the eighth of England, a 
remaihable sinnlaiity Haughty, magnificent, and luxurious ; offi- 
ciously active in afliuis of state, and governing witliout a sj’^stem , 
capricious in her politics, but obstinately impenetrable by persua- 
sion ; highly amorous, but totally insensible to the delicacies of the 
tender passion, and not less versatile in her amouis than caieless 
of the public opinion of her inconstancy ; like him, she lived 
neithci beloved noi lespected, and died \vholly unregretted She 
v^s not however cruel. During twenty-eight years of power, 
sometimes nearly unlimited, sometimes abridged, but always in 
no small degree existing, not a drop of blood appeals to have been 
shed by her oider, or even with her connivance Like her brothei, 
she possessed an understanding at once solid and lively, with 
much of that mental refinement, nameless in her time, which has 
been since distinguished by the appellation of taste. Theie was a 
sti iking likeness too in their countenances. Those to whom the 
poi traits of the youthful Hem y are familiar cannot but perceive 
the resemblance 

It is scarcely necessary to say that she was the eldest daughter 
of Henry the seventh, by Elizabeth, daughter of Edward the 
fourth. Theie is some vaiiance in the accounts of the date of her 
biith, but the best authorities fix it to the twenty-ninth of 
No^ ember, 1489 Her father, while she was yet in the cradle, 
meditated to offer her hand to James the foui th of Scotland, and, 
Avith the Anew of detaching that chivahous prince from a treaty 
into AAdiich he had been tempted by the Duchess of Bui gundy, 
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sister of Edward the foiutli, in favoiu of (he pretensions of Pcildn 
Waibeck, pioposed the mairiage in foiin when s!ie had scarcely 
reached liei sixth ycai. James icftised, iinadcd the English 
hordei, accompanied by Peikm, and Ilcniy, lulli the patient and 
persevermgpolicy which usually maikcd his mcasuies, contented 
himself with a steady defence, and, soon aftci the Scott ish King 
had letuined into his own dominions, icitciatcd the oflcr A 
negotiation of moic than tliicc }cais succeeded, dining 11111011 
the monaiclis pledged themscKcs to an amity for tlicii joint 
lives, and on the eighth of August, loOJ, the inauiage iias at 
length celebiatcd at Edinlnngh. Such was then the \.vUic of 
money that the poition of the lojal biide uas no moic than ten 
thousand pounds, her jointuic, in case of iiidouliood, tuo 
thousand annually , and the ycaily allowance foi her establish- 
ment as Queen Consoi t, only one The nuptials houeiei wcic 
distinguished by the most gorgeous splendour and festiiity, of 
which, as well as of the Pimcess’s jouincy fiom London to Edni- 
buigb, a paiticular and veiy cuiioiis account, in the waj of diary, 
by John Young, Someisct Heiald, uho attended hei, is published 
in Leland’s Collectanea, fioin the oiiginal manusciipt icrnaming 
in the College of Ai ms 

For ten yeais after her mariiage the name of Maigaiet ‘scarcely 
occurs in liistoiy Between her husband and hciself a mutual 
tenderness seems to have subsisted, which withdicw him fiom the 
vague and tiansient amouis in which he had been used to indulge, 
while it lendercd her inditTeient to the couise of public aflaiis, 
and the mtiigues of factions The death of her father, in 1509 , 
was the pi elude to impoitant changes in the political lelations 
of the two countries Henry the eighth howevei lenewed the 
compact which had been dissolved by the demise of his prede- 
cessor, and more than two yeais passed in piofound peace, when 
a variety of mmute causes, some of them merely of a private and 
domestic nature, produced fi esh discords Ineffectual negotiations 
succeeded, in which the modeiation of Heniy, who was not yet a 
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tyrantj and the impetuosity of James, were equally conspicuous 
A new war at length took place, which terminated in the deci- 
sive battle of Flodden, and, on the ninth of September, 1513, 
rendered Margaret a Avidow. Her consort, an amiable and 
popular Piince, who, had his prudence kept pace with his good 
intentions, would have established a splendid fame, fell in the 
forty-first year of his age, leaving, of several, only one legitimate 
child, James, his successoi, at that time little more than twelve 
months old. 

Tlie King by his will appointed Margaret, now in the twenty- 
fourth year of her age/ to the Regency, and his nomination was 
confirmed by a parliamentary council, composed of such of the 
nobility as had escaped the late teiiible encountei, together with 
the heads of the cleigy. This decision, though appaiently unani- 
mous, invested hei however but with apiecaiious authority. The 
influence of France, which had been for moie than a century 
gradually increasing in Scotland, was waimly exeited in favour 
of John Stuart, Duke of Albany, first cousin to the deceased King, 
and presumptive heir to the throne, whose V’^hole life had been 
passed in France, whithei his father had been exiled by James 
the third, his elder biother. A party presently embodied itself to 
support his interest, and Henry, unaccountably deviating fiom 
the character of his nature, as well as from that of his usual policy 
regarding Scotland, left his sister’s authoiity unaided either by 
war 01 negotiation This foibearance, if we could suspect Henry 
of the amiable fault of over-pliancy, might be fairly asciibed to 
her persuasion. She informed him of the measures which were 
in agitation for placing Albany at the head of the government ; 
declared her mdiffeience to the success of them, and even 
lequested his mediation to promote a good understanding be- 
tween herself and Albany, and those by whom his pretentions had 
been forwarded. Her motive, however, piesently discovered itself. 

Maigaret, immediately after her husband’s death, or peihaps 
even.befoie it, had abandoned herself to an indiscreet affection 
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fall the portcullis^ and addressed them from within. “ This 
Palace is part of my enfeoffmentj and of it hy my late husband 
the King was I made the sole governess, nor to any mortal shall 
I yield the important command ; but I lespect the Pailiament 
and nation, and request six days to consider their mandate ; for of 
infinite consequence is my charge, and my counsellors now, alas, 
are few.” While Margaret was giving this proof of a noble and 
daring spiiit, the dastaidly Angus gratuitously testified, in due 
form of law, that he had besought the Queen to surrender her 
infants, in compliance with the requisition of the Regent and the 
Parliament. 

- Margaret now retired with hei sons to the castle of Stilling, a 
fortiess of some strength, and on the fifth day demanded of the 
Regent that they should be left in her custody, offenng to main- 
tain them on hei dowiy. Tins suit was i ejected, and Albany, with 
a force of seven thousand men, proceeded to besiege the castle. 
The infant liing and his brother were forced from her aims, and 
placed in the hands of some noblemen devoted to the Regent, 
while the Queen was re- conducted respectfully, but not without 
some appearance of captivity, to Edinbuigh. Angus, whom the 
Regent held in the utmost detestation, fled into his own country, 
and, joining the, Lord Home, appeared in arms against Albany, 
who, on his, part, endeavoured to amuse Margaret with insincere 
negotiation, and, on her disdainful rejection of his overtures, 
compelled her to write to the Pope and the King of France, 
declaring her approbation of the measures of his government. A 
victim thus at once to fraud, to violence, and to her own folly ; 
stripped of her revenues, and suffering even almost the utmost 
evils of poverty, she managed to conceit with Lord Dacre, 
Warden of the English Marches, the means of escaping into 
her own country. Henry agreed to receive her, and, however 
indignant at her marriage, permitted Angus to accompany her. 
^midst difficulties and danger, and in hourly expectation of 
childbiith, she arrived m England on the tenth of October, 1515. 
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and was in fact delivered eight days aftci, at Harbottlc, in 
Noithnmherland, of a daiiglitei, Maigarct, who became at length 
the wife of Matthew Stuart, Eail of Lennox, and piogcnitrix of 
a long line of royalty, which yet happily icmains. 

The Queen, suffeiing under the usual consequences of this 
event, and oppressed by acute anxieties, had proceeded no fui thcr 
than Morpeth, on her way to London, when she was seized by a 
severe illness, which confined hci thcic foi many weeks Dining 
that interval the weak and fickle Angus not only pinatclv inatlc 
his peace with the Regent, but left her, and ictiuned into Scot- 
land, an offence for which she e\ei aftci entertained an unalter- 
able and paidonable resentment She ariived not till the be- 
ginning of April, 1516, athei biothei’s court, wlicic slic icinaincd 
for fourteen months, at the teimination of which, Albanj, hoping 
to lessen by a tempoiaiy letiiemcnt the odium which his despi- 
cable and tyiannical govcinmcnt had justly piovokcd, dcpaited 
for France, and Margaret, invited by himself and the Parliament, 
and havihg on her part engaged toleaic his now almost nominal 
authority undisturbed, ariivcd m Scotland one week aftci he liad 
quitted it , was replaced in the possession of hci estates, and 
personal property, and found heisclf at the head of a consider- 
able party Albany had fixed five months as tlic term of Ins 
absence, and when they were neaily expired, weary of bis legcncy, 
and fond of a country in which his cliaiactci and habits had been 
formed, he wiote to the Queen, desiring hci to assume the 
government Margaret, offended and moitificd as she had been 
by her husband, who had now added to foimci causes of disgust 
a glaimg infidelity to her bed, was sensible however that the aid 
of such a subject was highly impoitantto the suppoit of the 
power thus offered to her She requested the Council of Peers, 
in whose hands the direction of affairs had been left by Albany, 
even to recognize him as Regent, and applied to Heniy to the 
same end, but hei suit was unsuccessful with each . Angus, 
howevei, assisted by hei influence, insensibly acquiied, duiing 
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three years of alternate tumult or intrigue^ all the faculties of that 
station/when Margaret, hy a singular change of policy, if that 
which was little more than the mere result of various passions 
may deserve to he so called, solicited Albany to return. A 
proposal which promised him her aid in the conduct of his 
government was too tempting to be refused He arrived in 
November, 1521 ; chased her husband from her presence, and 
compelled him to banish himself to France; and assumed, with 
her entile concurrence, the supieme rule, and the custody of 
the young King, her son. 

The Regent had scarcely been thus restored, than something 
more than the tongue of scandal proclaimed an improper inter- 
course between the Queen and himself. Dacre, in a letter to 
Henry, even of the following month, says “ There is marvellous 
grete intelligence between the Quene and the Duk, as well all the 
day as mich of the night ; and, in maner, Ihey sett not by who 
knowe it : and, if I durst say it for fere of displeasure of my 
Soverein, they ar over tendre ; whereof if your Grace examyne 
the Bushop of Dunkeld, of his conscience, I trust he will shew 
the truthe ” Henry gave the fullest credit to these reports, and 
the Queen herself, in one of her many original letters which have 
been preserved, complains to hei brother that Wolsey had called 
her in the Pi ivy Council the concubine of Albany.” The public 
opinion of her dishonour was confirmed by hei anxiety to obtain 
a divorce from Angus, which, though she had entertained the 
design from the hour in which he abandoned her at Morpeth, had 
not been till now disclosed. In this she was for the present 
disappointed, chiefly by the opposition of Henry, who, wishing to 
use him as a counterpoise to the renovated powei of Albany, 
repeatedly demanded of her to receive him again as her husband, 
in a tone of anger and reproach ill calculated to persuade a woman 
of her disposition : and now, whether in the hope of bribing her 
brothel to concurrence, or from a mere affection to her native 
country, she commenced a seci et correspondence with him and 
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Ins mmisiers, in which she disclosed from time to time cveiy 
pi oject formed by Albany wifli rclafion to England, and b> this 
useful tieacheiy pievcnted the most formidable iinasion ever 
meditated by Scotland, and induced the Regent to disband, in 
the face of a veiy infcrioi foicc,an airny of eight} thousand men, 
with which he was on the point of ciossmg llie bolder 
The CKpenence even of a fcwd.i}S convinced Alban} of the 
extent of his erior The Scots taxed him luth cowardice, the 
Fiench with ticachciy , and hcfoimed asudden icsolution again 
to quit the countiy, and to wcalccn the cfiect of the suggestions 
of his enemies by caii} ing to Pans together nith the lust neiv s of 
his unaccountable conduct, the best apology he could fiamc foi 
it. He embaikcd on the twenty-fifth of October, 152*2, hanng 
stipulated, on pain of forfeiture of the Regency, to ictuin befoic 
Assumption-day, the fifteenth of August, in the succeeding } ear. 
tleniy took advantage of his dcpaituic to institute various 
intiigues in Scotland, and addressed himself with success to the 
love of rule which, in spite of capiice, invaiiably distinguished his 
sister He pi oposed that the young King should be solemnly placed 
on the throne, and invested with the exeicisc of the supreme 
powei, assisted, in fact governed, by the ad\icc of Maigaret, and 
a select Council An airangcment which involved thcintcicsts 
of many jarnng parties nccessaiily icquired time, and Albany, 
who had been appiiscd of it in an early stage of its prog i ess, 
arrived shortly after the appointed day, and wholly thwai ted it. 
The Queen, tei lifted, and watched on all sides, meditated to fly 
once more to England, but Heniy opposed hei design Albany 
however shewed no disposition to resent her defection, and is said 
to have tieated hei even with a polished coui tes}’-, and Margaiet, 
ever versatile, leadily coalesced with him The lapse however of 
a very few months Anally teiminated his rule in Scotland A 
second disgraceful and bloodless letieat, in November, 1524, with 
an army which he had laised to invade England, compelled him 
to quit foi ever a countiy in which he was now utterly disgiaced, 
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and she instantly joined, Mnthoiit hesitation, her political influence 
to that of his constant adversary the Earl of An an. Jealous 
of her hi other’s inteiference in the affairs of Scotland, she had 
now the satisfaction of accomplishing' without his assistance the 
plan which he had formed foi investing her son with the sove- 
reignty, tlnough the weight which slie had derived from the 
accession of An an. Hcniy seemed indisposed to resent this 
affiont, but secretly prepaicd to undermine their powei, by the 
aid of Angus, who had at his invitation at length left Fiance, and 
was awaiting in London some turn of aflans which might favour 
his return to Scotland 

While these matters weie passing Maigaret saciificed her 
chaiactei and her interests, as a woman and a Queen, to a new 
amour The object of this folly, who had seaicely reached his 
twentieth }ear, was Henry Stuait, second son of Andrew Lord 
Evandale, and, inci edible as it may seem, she piesently placed this 
boy in the ofiices of Loid Trcasuici and Chancelloi. Scotland 
was now in fact witliout a govcinmcnt, and at this peiiod, the 
Winter of 1524, Angus ai lived at Edinbuigh, and, with inucli 
shew of modciation claimed his maiital lights of the Queen, and 
offered to hei his ‘;ci vices It is scaiccly necessary to say, that 
she rejected both. Angus, as his design had been, joined a paity 
ol the justly incensed nobility, who chose him their leadei, 
and the Pailiament, which was then sitting, appointed him, with 
SIX other loids, spiritual and temporal, a Council of Regency, in 
which the empty title of Piincipal, with a meie shadow of autho- 
rity, was allowed to the Queen. The raoitified Maigaiet now 
letiied with Arran, and hei minion, to tlic castle of Stilling, 
leaving the King in the hands of Angus and his party She stifled 
however hei lesentment for a time, and opened a coirespondence 
with Angus, in the hope of persuading him to consent to a divorce, 
which she at last obtained. In the mean time James, who soon 
became weary of a sort of captivity to which he was now subjected, 
pressed hei by secret messengers to devise means for his release. 
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Two of those iriegulai military entei puses then so fieqiient in 
Scotland were instituted by hei dnection with that view, and not 
without some hope of lecoveimg hei own authority, but both 
were fruitless Hei love of lule, and disposition to political 
intiigue, were now for a while suspended by the long solicited 
sentence of divoice, and in Maich, 1525, she became the wife of 
Henry Stuart, 'and in a gieat measure sacrificed to an unpai don- 
able weakness the slendei lemains of her public consequence. ; 

Maigaret’s impoitance had indeed now merged into that of her 
son James was in his fifteenth yeai, natmally manly foi his age, 
and distinguished foi that pisecocity of spiiit which the consci- 
ousness of high biith seldom fails to excite in the healthy and 
robust He loved his mothei, and longed to maintain to the 
utmost the splendoi of her lank, and to salve the wounds that she 
herself had inflicted on her good name , while she, in addition to 
the usual partiality of a mothei, in which she seems to have been 
by no means wanting, was natmally anxious to aid that autho- 
rity which stiove to exeit itself on hei behalf. Maigaiet had 
always been popular in Scotland, and Angus found it piudent to 
lelax the severity with which he had mtei dieted all intercom se 
between them. The Queen was admitted to visit hei son for long 
inteivals, and acquiied over him a consideiable influence, which 
she exerted to the piejudice of Angus James, pressed perhaps as 
well by a sense of duty as by her instances, detei mined to escape 
from the thraldom in which he was held by that nobleman, and 
having contiived to fly m disguise fiom his palace of Falkland, 
and from the stern custody of Sii Geoige Douglas, the bi other of 
Angus, leached Stilling m safety, wheie he found the nobility of 
his mothei ’s party prepared to leceive him Fully possessed at 
length of the legal authority, he overthiew the whole fabiic of 
government lately erected by Angus and his friends, whom he 
proscribed, and restored his mothei to the dignity of hei proper 
station, and to the enjoyment of hei levenues, without unduly 
suriendenng to her the dnection of the affairs of the state. 
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Thus unwillingly disencumbeied of the cares of sovereignty, the 
restless spirit of Margaiet wasted itself on leal or imaginary 
domestic grievances. She became weaiy of hei third husband, 
now decorated by James with the title of Lord Methven, accused 
him of squandering her revenues, and actually instituted a process 
of divorce fiom him, which her son, in compassion to her character, 
inteiposed his authority to suppiess Meanwhile, fiom the meie 
thiist of employment, she condescended for a time to become a 
spy for her brother Henry, whose advice and interests in her 
intervals of powei she had always slighted, and perplexed his 
measures with useless intelligence. The King, her son, had 
maiiied, and become a widower, and had taken a second wife. 
His pi ivate affections, and his political mteiests, had been thus 
diverted into new channels, and Margaret’s views of influence 
had become mere visions. She retired unwillingly, and became 
forgotten by all but the little circle of her court, and, dying at 
Methven, in June, 1541, was buried in the church of the Carthu- 
sians at Perth. 

A vast treasure of the most secret original correspondence 
of this remarkable woman fell into the hands of Sir Robert 
Cotton and is extant in our gieat public lepository, the British 
Museum From that source, chiefly through the medium of a 
modem histoiian of Scotland, whose indefatigable labours cannot 
be too highly prized, this very superficial sketch of her story has 
been derived To those who may be desirous to gam a more clear 
and direct view of the power and weakness of her mind , of the 
elegancy of her accomplishments, and the meanness of her 
follies; I beg leave to recommend that inspection of the originals 
which I have not negleeted The character of Margaret Tudor 
will be found to stand almost alone among the cuiious anomalies 
of history. 
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CIIARI.F.S BRANDON, 

DUKE OF SUFFOLK 

"I’his foitimate and gallant man was the son of William, or, as« 
he IS generally styled, Sir William Brandon, (though it is doubtful 
whether he was a knight) hy Elizabeth, daughter and coheir of Sir 
Heniy Bruyn,and widow of a gentleman of the name of Malloiy 
It may be said that he had an hereditary claim on the friendship 
and gratitude of Heniy the Eighth, for his fathei had' appealed 
among the first asserteis of the late King’s title to the thione', had 
forfeited an ample patrimony, and joined that prince in his exile 
in Britany , retuined with him to England , and fell in Bosworth 
field, wheie he bore the standaid of the House of Lancaster, in 
the -very hour which seemed to piomise him the biightest fortunes. 
He was slain by the hand of loyal Richaid himself 
Charles became in every sense a ward of the Ci own , was bred 
in the Court, and chosen by the King as one of the moie.familiai 
attendants on the person of his heii . He must have been at least 
five years oldei than the Pimce, foi his father died in 1486, and 
the young Henry was not born till 1491. It is piobable then 
that he became rather the director than the companion, as he has 
generally been called, of his master’s amusements and that the 
observation too which somewhat npei years perhaps enabled him, 
even at that time, to make on Hem y’s disposition might have 
laid the foundation of that uninterrupted secui ity in which for so 
many years he alone enjoyed constantly the Royal favour. With 
a sufiicient understanding foi higher spheies of action, he seems, 
and indeed in such a reign it was a proof of his sagacity, to have 
adopted by choice thecharactei of a mere courtier, but he moved 
in it with a rare dignity, and envy, malice, and duplicity, seem to 
have been unknown to him The gallants of the Couit,” says. 
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Lord Heibert, in his histoiy of the year 1513, finding now the 
King’s favoui shining manifestly on Wolsey, applied themselves 
much to him , and especially Chailes Biandon, who, for his goodly 
person, couiage, and conformity of disposition, was noted to be 
most acceptable to the l^ing in all his exei cises and pastimes ” 
This is the sole recoid against him of any thing like subservience 
01 flatteiy. 

Henry, on mounting the throne, appointed him one of the 
Esquires of the Body, and Chamberlain of the Pimcipality of 
Wales In 1513 he fiist appealed in wailike service , was present 
in that despeiate action with a French squadion winch occurred 
early in the spring of that year off Brest , and on his leturn was 
cieated a Peer, by the title of Viscount L’Isle That dignity was 
conferred on him on the fifteenth of May, and on the last day of 
June he embaiked with Henry on that invasion of France which 
was distinguished by the successful siege of Theiouenne, and by 
the action vulgarly called the Battle of Spins, in a supposed 
allusion to the swiftness with which the French fled from the 
field, but which in fact obtained its name from the village of 
Spours, near which it was fought He commanded the vanguard 
of the English army in that service, aftei which he maiched with 
the King into Flanders, wheic, having leduced Touinay, they 
were met at Lisle, and splendidly entertained by the Empeior 
Maximilian. Here he is said not only to have made some impies- 
sion on the heart of that monaich’s daughtei the Archduchess 
Margaret, but even to have aspired to her hand “ I find,” says 
Herbert again, some oveiture of a match between Chailes 
Brandon, now Lord Lisle, and the Princess Margaret, which, 
though it took no ' effect, was not yet ivithout much demonstra- 
tion of outward giace and favoui on her pait ” He was destined 
however to obtain a consoi t yet more illustrious Tlie Princess 
Mary, second sister to Heniy, had been married m the autumn 
of 1514 to Louis the Twelfth of France , a political union of youth 
and beauty to debilitated old age Biandon, noiv Duke of 
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Suffolk, having been so created on the first of the preceding 
February, was sent, with the flower of the English nobility, to 
grace the nuptials : and it has been said, that his skill and courage 
in the justs which formed a part of the celebration, and which 
chanced to be contended with more than usual fierceness, capti- 
vated the affections of the Queen It is more reasonable however 
to suppose, nor is the conjecture altogether unsuppoited by histo- 
rical evidence, that she had flattered his hopes long before she 
quitted England Be the fact as it may, the good Louis died 
within three months after his marriage, and his youthful Dowager, 
within veiy few days after, was secretly married to the Duke of 
Suffolk, which ceremony was publickly lepeated soon aftei at 
Calais, and, finally, at Greenwich, on the thiiteenth of May, 1515. 

It is diflBicult to reconcile Henry’s conduct to his charactei with 
legard to this affair. He made at first a slight shew of lesent- 
ment, but was presently appeased, and the letuin of his favour 
was accompanied by a grant to the Duke of the great estates 
which had foimerly belonged to Edmund 'de la Pole, Earl of 
Suffolk Is it possible that friendship and love could have extorted 
this tribute from haughtiness and tyranny, or was it the result of 
meie policy, cold in its motives, and accidentally just in its 
consequence? We can perhaps have no better clue to the solution 
ofithe question than in Lord Herbert’s account of this, the most 
impoitant ciicumstance of the Duke’s life, which take in the 
words of the historian, who, in speaking of the tieaty of peace 
then pending with France, for which Suffolk was the first pleni- 
potentiary, concludes thus " Together with the proposing of 
this treaty, our King sent a lettei to the Queen, his sistei, wheiein 
he desired to know how she stood affected to her return to 
JEngland , desiring her withal not to match without his consent. 
She, on the other side, who had privately engaged her affection 
to Charles, Duke of Suffolk, made wo great difficulty to discover 
heiself to both Kings,” (meaning Francis the First, who had 
succeeded her late husband, and her brother Henry) intreating 
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Francis to mediate this maiiiagc, and onr King to approve it. 
Unto the foimer Francis easily agiced, tliough once intending to 
piopose a match between hei and the Duke of Savoy , but oui 
King, foi the conseivation of his dignity, held a little off: 
however, he had long since designed her td Suffolk The Queen 
also, believing that this formality was the gieatcst impediment, 
did not ^iroceed without some sciuple, though piotesting, as 
appears by an oiiginal, that if the King would have hei maiiicd 
in any place save where her mind was, she would shut herself up 
in some leligious house. Thus, without any great pomp, being 
secretly inariied, the Queen ^VTlt letters of excuse to the King her 
bi other, taking the fault, if any were, on herself- and together 
foi the moie dealing the Duke of Suffolk, piofesscd that she 
piefixed the space of four days to him, in which, she said, unless 
he could obtain hei good will, he should be out of all hope of 
enjoying hei wheieby, as also thiough the good office of Fiancis, 
who, feaiing that our King by hei means should contract some 
gi eater alliance, did fuithei this mariiage, our ICing did by 
degiees restore them to his favour, Wolsey also not a little 
contributing theieto, while he told oui King how much better 
bestowed she was on him than on some peison of quality in 
Fiance ” Suffolk, in addition to the piobable advantages of this 
affinity to the thione, derived immense wealth fiom his raairiage 
to Maiy Her jointure was sixty thousand ciornis annually, and 
the peisonal piopeity which she was allowed to bring to England 
was estimated at two bundled thousand, togethei with a cele- 
brated diamond, of immense price, called, " le Muon de Naples ” 
In 1515, on some occasion of disgust between him and Wolsey, 
he retiied for a consideiable time into the countiy : but Heniy 
loved him too well to sacrifice him to the favouiite, and the duke, 
on his part, had too much nobleness of spiiit to oppose Wolsey 
hy any other means than those of an honest and open lesentment, 
which seems ever after to have subsisted He leturned to the 
Court with unimpaiied favoui was among the fiist of Henry’s 
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gallant companions in the romantic festivities of 1520, which 
distinguished the King’s famous interview with Francis the First 
in Picardy . and in 1523 invaded France at the head of twelve 
thousand men The circumstances of that expedition afford a 
curious pi oof of the imperfection of the military oeconomy of 
those daySj even in the two greatest military powers of Europe : 
for, while the utmost efforts of the French were insufficient to 
prevent that small foice, aided by eight thousand Germans, fiom 
penetiating within eleven leagues of Pans, Suffolk, on the other 
hand, having gained that mighty advantage, found himself obliged 
to retrace his steps precipitately to Calais, to save his men from 
dying of hunger Heniy was highly displeased at this retreat, 
and the Duke ivisely defeiied his voyage to England till he had 
appeased his master’s choler. 

In the eventful period which shortly followed he became una- 
voidably an actor in the great scenes which distinguished it. He 
was a witness in 1529 in the enquiry on which the King grounded 
his claim of divorce fiom Catherine, subscribed to the ai tides 
preferred by the Parliament against Wolsey; and also to the 
declaration addressed by the Peeis in the same Parliament to 
Pope Clement the Seventh, by which they threatened to abolish 
the supremacy of the Holy See in England, should the Pontiff 
deny his consent to the dissolution of the marriage. He fell 
indeed into all the measures which led to the reformation, with a 
-readiness which, if it were not the result of insincerity, might 
perhaps, at best, be asciibed to an indifference as to all modes of 
religious faith , and Henry afterwards rewarded his compliance 
by giants of abbey lands to a vast amount In 1536 he com- 
manded the troops which were then hastily raised to march 
against the msmgents of Lincolnshire and Yoikshire , and in 
1544 once more attended Henry to Fiance, and was appointed 
Geneial of the army sent to besiege Boulogne, which he reduced 
aftei a siege of six weeks His health was probably at that time 
declining, foi he made his will immediately before his departure, 
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and died on the fourteenth of August, in the following year By 
thatdnstiument, which is dated tlie twentieth of June, 1544, lie 
orders that a cup of gold 'should he made of his collar of the 
Gaiter, and given to the King ; that the cciemonics of liis funcial 
should he conducted with a fiugality and plainness iciy unusual 
at that time, to ' use his own words, " without any pomp oi 
outward pride of the world and that his body should be buiied 
in the collegiate church of Tattcshall, in Lmcolnshiic. He was 
interied, however, with gieat magnificence, by tlie special 
command of the King, and at his chaigo, in St. George’s Chapel 
at .Windsor 

The Duke, at the time of his death, held the posts of Chief 
Justice in Eyre of all the King’s Forests, and Gieat Mastei (oi, 
as we now say, LordStewaid) of the Royal Household, and these 
appeal to have been the only public appointments of note that 
weie at any time confeiied on him He had been four times 
married Fust, to Margaret, daughtei of John Nc\alle, Marquis 
Montacute, and widow of Sir John Moi timer, from whom he was 
divorced, apparently at her suit, because he had, previously to 
their nuptials, piivately signed a contiact of mairiage ivith Anne, 
daughter of Sii. Anthony Biowne, Lieutenant of Calais He took 
that Lady to his second wife, and had by her two daughters ; 
Anne, born before mariiage, who became the ^\'lfe of Edward, 
Lord Powis , and Maiy, vdio marned Tliomas, Lord Blonteagle 
The Queen Dowager of France brought him a son, Heniy, who 
'was created Earl of Lincoln, and died young j and two daughters, 
Eleanor, wife of Henry Cliflford,Eail ofCumbeiland, and Fiances, 
marned,' first to Heniy Grey; Duke of Suffolk, and then to Adrian 
Stokes. By his fourth Lady, Catheiine, daughter and heii of 
William Lord Willoughby of Eresby, he had two sons, Heniy, 
and Chailes, who suivived him only for the space of six years, for 
they died of the sweating sickness, at the Bishop of Lincoln’s 
-palace at Bugden, on the same da^, the fourteenth of July, 1551 
The oiiginal of' the following short letter fiom the Duke, and 
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Lis last Duchess, to Lord Cobham, then Governor of Calais, is in 
the Harleian collection I insert it meiely as a specimen of the 
familiar epistolary style of him who was esteemed the most polite 
nobleman of his time 

After my right hartie commendac~ons to yo’’ good Lordshipp, 
w^ like thanks as well for gen tell li~e dyrected to me from 

Callays of the xvii*^** of this instant, as also for yo' qwailes, which 
this p~sent mornyng I have leceyved by yo' servant And where 
you desier to knowe in what p''t in Kent I shall remayn, to th’ en- 
tent you wold fi om tyme to tyme signifye to me of such newes as 
be currant ther, for yo' soo doing I geve unto you most harty 
thanks. For aunswere wherunto you shall understand that, as 
far as I knowe yet, I shall demure in this town • but, whersoev' I 
shall be, you shall have knowlege therof from tyme to tyme. I 
fynde myself moch beholding to my Lady, yo' bedfellow, who 
hath sent me venison, and made me good chere 
“ Also, as tuching Lightmaker , for a complaynt that he shuld 
make By my tiouth, my Lord, beleve me he nev' complayned 
to me of any suche matti , but indede he tolde me that the 
displeasbur that was was for that another of his countrey wold 
have taken away his men ; and, as long as he shall behave hymself 
honestly, I hartley desier you to beare and owe unto hym yo' 
good wyll and favor, for my sake; and, yf he doo otheivv^yse, then 
to be unto hym no woorse thenne you wold be to another Tlius 
fare yo' Loidshipp right haitely well. Fiom Rochester, the xix"* 
of June 

Yo' Lordshipp’s assuied freend, 

Charlys Suffolke ” 

“ My Lord, 

my haite thankes for yo' gentle lemembians, I 
lekewys mayk to you my hart6 comendesens 

Yo' poiiei fiend, 

Katherine Suffoulk ” 
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CARDINAI. BEATOUN. 

David Bevtoun, for his talents, for the loftiness of his spiiit, 
for his complete monopoly of royal favour, and his unbounded 
poTrei in the government both of Church and State, may be not 
unaptly called the lYolsey of Scotland , but he was not, bke that 
gieat man, the child of obscurity^ noi the buildei, fiom the 
foundation, of Ills own fortunes. His family was even illustrious, 
for he \\as descended from the old French house of Betlmne, 
connected by raoie than one marriage with the ancient Fails of 
Flanders, and celebiated for having produced, among other 
branches dignified with the same rank, that of the cvei-niemorahle 
lMaximilian,Duke of Sully. The credit of his name had been raised 
in Scotland, where his peculiar linc'had cjcisted for more than two 
centuries in the character of respectable bonntry gentlemen, by 
his uncle James Beatoun, Archbishop of St. Andrews, and Loid 
Chancellor, a statesman of great parts and power, and he was the 
son of John Beatoun, of Balfour, elder brothei to that Prelate, by 
Isabel, daughter of David Moneypenny, of Pitmilly, in the county 
of Fife. He was bom in 1494, and leceived an admirable edu- 
cation at home, and in the university of St Andrews, under the 
eye of his uncle, who sent him, when approaching manhood, to 
France, with the double view of completely qualifying him in 
the university of Paiis for the ecclesiastical profession, and of 
introducing him advantageously to the Duke of Albany, who 
resided in that country, and who was then about to accept the 
office of Regent of Scotland during the mmoiity of his gieat 
nephew, James the fifth. Both objects were attained. David 
gained the highest ciedit by the success of his studies, and the 
Duke employed him, even while he u’as prosecuting them, in 
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several affairs at the Court of France in which the public interests 
of Scotland were involved, and, upon the death in 1519 of the 
Scottish lesident ministei in Paiis, appointed him to that office. 
His uncle in the mean time lahouied with the most affectionate 
zeal to advance him at home, and, on being translated m 1523 
fiom the Archbishopiic of Glasgow to the Piimacy, icsigned the 
rich and mitred abhey of Aheibrothoclc , prevailed on the Regent 
to give it to his nephew , and on the Pope to grant him for two 
yeais a dispensation, waving the foims of acceptance required by 
the Church, m older that he might peiform without mteriiiption 
his diplomatic duties at Pans 

He leturned, and took his seat in the Parliament, in 1525 During 
his mission important changes had occuired in the government, 
the Regent had been displaced, and the Piimate deprived of the 
office of Chancellor, and diiven into retiiement by the paity 
headed by the Earl of Angus, husband of the Queen Mother, but 
Beatoun’s piospects seem to have been in no degiee clouded by 
those circumstances, foi he had not been many weeks in Scotland 
when he was appointed by the Pailiaraent one of the six membeis 
from that body to whom the chaige of the King’s peison and 
education was specially committed Younger, more polite, and 
peihaps more aitfiil, than his colleagues, it is not stiange that 
the youthful James should have selected him fiom them for his 
companion and confident As the mind of the King advanced to 
matuiity, to these lightei impiessions was added the weight of 
Beatoun’s splendid and commanding abilities, and motives of 
policy soon after inteivened on eithei side to consummate the 
ascendancy which he at length gained In the mean time Angus, 
who had governed not only the lealm but the King with a con- 
troul too sharp and haughty to be lasting, was oveithiown by one 
of those sudden turns at that time so frequent in his country ; 
the Pi imate returned, not to resume his formei powei in the State, 
but to endeavour to obtain it for his nephew, whom he now 
named as his coadjutor, and whom the King piesently after placed 
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in tlie office of Loid Pih'y Seal. That appointment, which under 
the Scottish monarchy actually invested him who held it with all 
the confidence which its denomination implies, was conferred on 
Beatoun in 1528, and fiom that peiiod he was consideied to he, 
as in fact he was, the King’s chief minister and favouiite. 

Scotland was then divided into two poweiful and furious fac- 
tions; the Flench, which included neaily all the clergy, and 
consequently a gieat majoiity of those of the common people who 
weie not subject to the bond of clanship , and the English, con- 
sisting of a formidable niiinbei of the nobility, some of whom 
were actuated by pcisonal enmity to indhdduals of the Comt or 
Council, others by an habitual jealousy of foieigneis, and not 
a few by the bribes of Ileniy the eighth. The young King and 
Beatoun became mutually attached to the formei paity ; the one, 
fiom his sinceic dc\otion to the ancient faith, and the honor 
with which he icgaidcd the efforts diiected against it by his uncle 
King Henrj-, to which seems to ha\cbecn added an earnest dcsiic 
to mairy aPimcess of Fiance , the othei, because he had entered 
into secret engagements with Fiancis the fust, to secure to him 
a lasting alliance witli Scotland, and had received fiom that 
Prince in return the most solemn assurances of friendship and 
favoui. With these predispositions both in master and servant, 
James in 1533 dispatched him to Pans, piofcssedly to demand in 
maiiiage the Piincess hlagdalen, sister to the King, but he was 
privately chaiged with business of higher impoitance, and seems 
in this mission to have negotiated and concluded a secret tieaty 
with Fiancis, and in some measuie with the Empeior, and the 
Pope, foi the protection of the Catholic religion, and necessaiily 
therefore in opposition to all the views then entcitained by oui 
Heniy. He returned fully successful in all that he had undei- 
tahen, but the marriage was postponed in consequence of the ill 
state of health of the Piincess at that time, nor was it celebrated 
till 1536, when James, attended by Beatoun, made a long visit to 
the Court of France, and wedded her in person. 
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The young Queen diet! within two months after lier anival in 
Scotland; and the ICing, anxious to avoid ’reiterated oficrs fiom 
Heniy and the Emperor of the hand of the Pimcess Mary of 
England, sentBeatoun again to tlic Piench Court, with pioposals 
to Maiy of Loiraine, daughtei to the Duke of Guise. Dining 
this negotiation, which seems to have occupied ^iomc considciahle 
time, he received at length puhlicly tlie stiongcst marks of 
Francis’s paitiality. In Novcmhci 1637 that Pnnce signed an 
ordinance peimitting him to hold benefices, and purchase estates, 
in Fiance, and piesently aftci bestowed on him the licli Bishopric 
of Mirepoix, in Uppei Languedoc He letiirncd m the following 
July, bunging with him the new Queen IIis uncle, tlic Arch- 
bishop, who ihad become infiim, timid, and indolent, had for 
some yeais puvately delegated to him almost the wliole authoiity 
of the Piimacy, but the.natiiial mildness, of that Pi elate some- 
times interposed to modeiate the j^eal of the Coadjiitoi ; the 
reigning Pope, Paul the thud, on the other hand, determined to 
encourage it Hoping yet to letain to the Holy Sec the allegiance 
of Scotland, and anxious theiefore to place without delay at the 
head of her Church a man at once wise, lesolute, and active, as 
well as sincerely devoted to the Papacy, he selected Bcatoun foi 
that seivice Willing howevei to leave to so ancient and faithful 
a son as the Piimate atleast the name of his dignity, the Pontiff 
devised the means of, giving him a supeiior without depiiving 
him of his See, by raisinghis nephew to the dignity of a Caidmal. 
He was elected to flie Puiple on the twentieth of Decembei, 1538, 
and within, a few months after succeeded, on the death of his 
uncle, to .the Archbishopric of St. Andiews 
He now pressed foi a special legantme commission, but the 
Pope answered that the Pi iiiiacy annexed to his See constituted 
him what in the language of the Chuich was teimed “ Legates 
natus, and invested him with sufficient ecclesiastical authority 
in Scotland James, ivho had at first seconded with earnestness 
his suit for that distinction, seems to have desisted at the instance 
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of Henry That Prince, who now considered Beatoun as a for- 
midable adversary, had lately dispatched to Scotland Sii Ralph 
Sadleii, a minister not less remarkable foi fidelity than acute- 
ness, for the sole purpose of effecting his rum, and James, though 
he refused, with a laudable fiimness, to listen to insinuations 
against a favouiite servant which weie not only malicious but 
ungrounded, peihaps yet deemed it prudent to concede in this 
single instance to the angry feelings ot his uncle. A most exact 
and cuiious recital of Sadleii’s conversations with James on the 
subjects of his mission, highly creditable as well to the heart as 
to the understanding of the Scottish Pimce, may be found m a 
letter of great length from the Ambassador to his master, in the 
publication of Sadleii’s State Papeis ” 

The conduct of Beatoun under this disappointment amply 
proved that his attachment to the Romish Church, and to its head» 
was not to be shaken by any selfish considerations. He determined 
to piove the degree of that powei which the Pope had decided to 
be sufficient, and in the spring of 1540 went to St. Andrews with a 
pomp and splendor which had never before been used by any Pri- 
mate of Scotland, attended by a numeious train of the first nobility 
and gentry, by the Archbishop of Glasgow, Loid Chancelloi , 
many other Prelates , and neaily the whole body of the clergy. 
Having arrived theie, he convened them in a sort of general eccle- 
siastical council, under his presidency, in the cathedial , repiesent- 
ed to them the imminent perils which threatened the Church, and 
laid before them the measures which he had devised for its defence 
His suggestions were received with unanimous appiobation, and 
processes weie not only instituted, even m then fiist sitting, 
against several of the reformers, but a sentence of confiscation 
and the stake was passed on a Sii John Boithwick, one of the 
most distinguished among them, who, on having been previously 
cited to appear before this assembly, had fled into England, where 
he was gladly leceived by Heniy, and soon after employed by 
that Prince m a mission on the affairs of the reformation to the 
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Protestant Com ts of Germany. Borthwick was kumed in effigy, 
his goods seized, and all intercourse with him pioliibitcd under 
pain of excommunication The Cardinal, thus encouraged, pro- 
ceeded with vigour against the enemies of his Churcli, and, 
naturally enough, inclined fiom them the denomination and 
odium of a peisecutor, which those who may take the trouble to 
disentangle the tiuth fiom the jariing and obscuie historical 
accounts of that time, will find to have been very unjustly cast 
on him The most romantic tales have been told of his fuiious ' 
severity The celebrated Buchanan, who liad been charged with 
heresy, and confined, and who, as a giave writer ridiculously 
obseives, “ would ceitainly have been put to death, had he not 
escaped out of piison,” tells us that Beatoun had presented to 
the King a loll of three hundred and sixty of the piineipal nobility 
and gently of Scotland as proper objects of prosecution , and in 
another part of his history cites a circumstance which will be 
presently mentioned, to shew the enormous cruelty of his natural 
disposition Neither of these leports are in any degree supported 
by any other wiiter of that time; but the best apology for 
Beatoun’s memory with respect to such charges is in the historical 
fact that only four or five persons suffered death on the score of 
religious difference during his long government of the Church 
of Scotland 

Certain too it is that as his influence over the mind of the King, 
his master, was unbounded, so was his choice of means by which 
to stem the torrent of the reformation wholly uncontrouled In 
all political as well as religious affaiis James obeyed him with 
the subseiviency of a pupil When Henry the eighth proposed 
a conference with that Prince, eaily in his leign, at York, James, 
anxious to maintain peace with his uncle, and curious to behold 
the splendid novelties of the English Court, eagerly accepted the 
invitation The time for the meeting was fixed, and all airange- 
ments made for his journey, when Beatoun suddenly interposed 
his authority, and compelled the King, to the great offence of 
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Henry, to bieak the appointment, and prepare for war. With 
yet more facility he induced his master to that invasion of England 
in 1542, which ended in the terrible ovei throw of the Scots on 
Solway Moss. James, who survived that great misfortune but 
for a few weeks, is said by most histoiians to have died of a broken 
heart, occasioned by his bitter reflections on it, while a few 
obscure writers have insinuated that the Cardinal destroyed him 
by poison, a slander invented in the blindness of malice, and 
utteily rejected by the sobriety of common sense. His influence 
over James subsisted to the last hour of that Pimce’s life. Beatoun 
peisuaded him, a few houis before his dissolution, to sign a will, 
nominating himself, and the Earls of Aigyll, Huntly, and Airan, 
a Council of Regency, to govern the Kingdom in the name of the 
infant Mary. The validity of this instrument, which had been 
solemnly pioclaimed in Edinburgh, was presently questioned by 
the English faction, and soon after annulled, on the coarse and 
ready pretence that it had been foiged by the Cardinal No steps 
weie taken to prove this charge, and indeed it seems to have been 
a meie invention, to apologise for depiiving him of that power 
which was now to fall for a time into the hands of his enemies. 
He was stripped accordingly of all authoiity in the government, 
and in a manner banished to his diocese, and James Hamilton, 
Earl of Arran, who was presumptive heii to the Crown, was, in 
the spring of 1543, chosen by the Pailiament sole Regent. 

, The fiist step made by the party which had thus gained the 
ascendancy was to entertain a proposal made by Henry for the 
marriage of his son, Edward, to Mary, then in her ciadle. To this 
of all public measures, it was known that Beatoun would be most 
averse. It was determined therefore, before it came to be discus- 
sed in Parliament, to prevent his attendance in that assembly, 
and he was suddenly seized, and impiisoned in the castle of Black- 
ness. His conduct now unveiled the seemingly magical power 
which he had so long exercised, the simple result of transcendent 
faculties of jnind, and of a courageous heart. This superiority the 
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ensured to him, in an age compaiatively artless, the attachment of 
many of the fiist men m Scotland, who bowed instinctively to his 
mighty talents, and weie now leady to obey his mandates, though 
issued thiough the grates of a piison To these natural means 
was added the weight of his ecclesiastical influence. Airan, a 
weak and iriesolute man, tei rifled at the boldness of the measure 
which he had been made the mstiument of executing, was easily 
pi evaded on to connive at the Cardinal’s removal to St Andiews 
by the Lord Seaton, to whose custody he had been committed, 
and whom he had gamed to his mteiest Tlieie, still in some 
measuiem the chaiactei of a piisoner, he summoned a meeting 
of the clergy , vehemently excited their opposition to the English 
marriage, as the only means of pieserving the Chuich, and, with 
little difficulty, engaged them to raise money foi the equipment 
of troops, should foice become necessaiy for the attainment of 
their object Meanwhile he conceited measures with the Earls 
of Huntly, Argyll, Botlnvell, and Muiray, for gaming possession 
of the pel sons of the young Queen, and the Queen Dowager, who 
were accordingly cairied off by those noblemen fiom Linlithgow 
to Stirling, and for pi eventing the meeting of the Parliament, in 
which they failed. It was convened on the 25th of August, 1543, 
and latified under the gieat seal the tieaties with England for a 
peace, and for the marriage, in concei t with the Regent, who set 
out on the following day to St Andiews, wheie he pioclaimed 
the Caidinal a rebel, and in the same week met him piivately, 
leceived absolution at his hands, and suiiendeicd himself impli- 
citly to his direction. 

Beatoun, for the short lemainder of his life, swayed the will of 
the Regent with a power even moie unlimited than that to which 
the late King had submitted Very soon after their leconciliation, 
Gawen Dunbai, Archbishop of Glasgow, who had held the office 
of Chancellor for seventeen years with the highest reputation, was 
compelled to relinquish it to the Caidinal, who resigned that of 
the Privy Seal, m favour of John Hamilton, Abbot of Paisley, to 
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Trliose influence over Arran, liis natural bi other, lie had been 
much indebted in tlie late singular political revolution A single 
step lemamed at once to fulfil the deaiest wish of his heart, and 
to Cl own the tiiumph of his ambition. He demanded of the 
Regent to solicit for him at the Court of Rome the appointment 
of Legate a lateie The request was made, and seems to have 
been gi anted, without hesitation, and he was raised to that 
supeib ecclesiastical station on the thiitieth of Januaiy, 1543, 
O S by the same Pope who had formerly denied it to him He 
commenced without delay the exercise of the extensive faculties 
with which it had invested him , held a solemn visitation to his 
own diocese, attended by the Regent, and others of the highest 
public functions in the realm, to enquire into the state of leligious 
opinions and piactices, endeavoured to leclaiin the moderate 
refoimeisbyaiguments and threats , and proceeded with seventy 
against a few self-devoted zealots whose furious demeanour had 
left him no choice but to abandon them or his Church to inevi- 
table destiuction At Perth five peisons, of the lowest order, 
were put to death, not for espousing the docti ines of the reforma- 
tion, but for having insulted by the grossest indecencies the 
established worship of the land. On his return, he convened an 
assembly of the Cleigy at Edinburgh, which he opened with a 
speech of distinguished impartiality. Chi istianity, he said, 
laboured under the greatest peril, for which be knew but two 
remedies, each of which he had resolved to administer , the one, 
a vigoious prosecution of those who professed or encouraged the 
new modes of faith , the other, a leformation of the scandalous 
and immoral lives of the catholic cleigy, which had fuinished an 
ample pietext for separation. 

Had he proceeded no further he might have escaped the censure 
of peisecution from the many pro testant writers, for we have no 
account of him flora the pens of those of his own Church, 
who have given that colour to his character , but he now detei- 
inined to attack the leader of the Scottish leformeis, and it was 
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for his prosecution of George Wishart that they consigned liis 
name to the most lasting odium. Wishart was a peison of 
consideiable talents and learning, a persuasive and indefatigable 
preachei, and a man of (he most excmplaiy morals His conduct 
exhibited, togethei with the most overheated zeal, a mildness and 
patience of tempei, and an mnocency of manners and com ersation 
that not only lecommendcd, but cndeaicd, him to all with whom 
he could obtain intei course The Church of Rome could not 
have had a moie formidable enemy, nor could theiepeihaps have 
been found among its opponents any otlier man so ceitain of 
deriving fiom extiemity of punishment the title of martyr. 
Beatoun, who had long beheld his piogiess with inci casing 
uneasiness, at length pi evaded with the Regent to issue an oider 
for his appiehension, and is said to have accompanied the Earl of 
Bothwell into East Lothian, of which county that nobleman was 
hereditaiy sheriff, to ensuie its success Wishart was conducted 
to the Castle of Edinburgh, fiom whence, at the request of the 
Queen dowagei, who always adhered to the Caidinal, tlie Regent 
directed that he should be transferred to St Andiews, where 
Beatoun immediately piepared for his tnal, and summoned the 
Pi elates of the realm to assemble there foi that purpose on the 
twenty-seventh of February, 1545, O. S. It was suggested at 
then fiist meeting, to lessen the lesponsibility of the cleigy, that 
application should be made to the Regent to giant a special 
commission constituting some eminent layman to preside, to which 
the Cardinal agreed An an was at first willing to concede this 
point, but, on the advice of a zealous protestant, to which pei- 
suasion indeed he was himself inclined, he letuined, to use the 
words of Spotswood, this answer, " That the Caidmal would do 
well not to precipitate the man’s tnal, but to delay it until his 
coming , foi, as to himself, he would not consent to his death 
before the cause were well examined , and if the Caidinal should 
do otherwise, he would make piotestation that the man’s blood 
should be required at his hands.” Beatoun, em aged at this perhaps 
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first instance of the Regent’s resistance to any dictate of his^ 
rejoined, adds Spotswood, that he wrote not unto the Governor 
as though he depended in any matter upon his authority, but out of 
a desii e he had that the heretic’s condemnation might proceed with 
^ a shew of public consent, which since he could not obtain, he 
would be doing himself that which he held most fitting ” Wishart 
was accordingly tried on eighteen articles by the Prelates, and 
condemned to be burned. The sentence was executed at St. 
Andrews on the second of Match, in the piesence, says Buchanan, 
of the Cardinal, “ who sat opposite to the stake, in a balcony hung 
with tapestiy and silk hangings, to behold and take pleasure in 
the joyful sight while the sufferer cried, from the midst of the 
flames, “ he who now so proudly looks down on me from yonder 
lofty place shall ere long be as ignominiously thrown down as 
now he proudly lolls at his ease.” These circumstances, so 
memorable, are not mentioned by any writers except Buchanan, 
and those who have copied from or quoted him, and there is little 
doubt that the baibaious triumph of the Cardinal, and the pro- 
phecy of the martyr, aie mere creatures of his invention. 

The Cardinal’s death indeed occurred so speedily after that of 
Wishart, and from ciicumstances so strange and unexpected, that, 
had such a prognostication leally been uttered, all Euiope, in an 
age so fond and ciedulous of wonders, would have rung with the 
fame of it’s accomplishment Beatoun, universally envied for his 
greatness , constantly detested by a powerful party in the State , 
by another not less formidable in the Church , and by a neigh- 
bouring Potentate as remarkable for a vindictive spirit as for 
Ins fieedom from all scruples of conscience with legaid to the 
means of giatifying it, was destined to fall by the hands of 
assassins, actuated by motives of anger for piivate causes. On 
the twenty-ninth of May, 1546, five gentlemen, Norman Lesley, 
eldest son, and John Lesley, bi other, to the Earl of Rothes, 
William Kirkaldyof Grange, Peter Carmichael of Fife, and James 
Melville, having previously concerted then plan with great 
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circumspection; entered tlic castle of St. Andrews, early m the 
morning, with veiy few folio wets Having seemed the portci, 
by whom, as he well knew all of them, they had been icadily 
admitted within the walls, they appointed, sajs Spotswood, foui 
of theii company to watch the chambei whcie the Caidinal lay, 
that no advertisement should go unto him, and then went to the 
seveial chambeis m which the scivants lay asleep, and, calling 
them by then names, foi they were all known unto tlicni, tliey put 
fifty of his oidinary scivants, besides the woiknicn, masons, and 
wiights, who weie leckoncd above a hundied (for he was then 
foitifying the castle) to the gate, pcimitting none to stay within 
but the Governors eldest son, whom they thought best to detain 
upon all adventures This was perfoimed with so little noise as 
the Cai dinal did not heai till they knocked at his chamber Tiien 
be asked who was theie? John Lesley answcicd ^ my name is 
Lesley.’ ^ Which Lesley,’ said the Caidinal, 'is that, Norman r’ 
It was answeied that he must open to those that ncie there 
The answer gave him notice that they weie no friends, thciefore, 
making the dooi fast, he lefiised to open. They calling to bung 
file, whilst it was m fetching he began to commune nith them, 
and, after some speeches, upon then piomise to use no violence, 
he opened the dooi, but they, rushing in with then swoids drami, 
did most inhumanly kill him, he not making any resistance 
Thus fell pei haps the gieatest man, in almost cveiy point of 
consideration, that Ins country cvei pioduced His vast talents 
and his consequent power have combined to piesene that legiilar 
chain of the ciicumstances of his public life of which I have licrc 
attempted to give an absti act, while the histoiy of many of his 
contempoiaiies who held high offices m the State is almost un- 
known In the stoiy of one of whom so much has been told, and 
that too by his enemies, it is at all events unlikely that any just 
dispraise should have been omitted, and it must be confessed that, 
with the exception of some leligious seventies, his public conduct 
has been left fiee of blame Of his piivate character less is known. 
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He publicly indulged in a licentiousness not uncommon with the 
eminent clergy of his time, and lived in open concubinage with 
a lady of a noble family, Maiian Ogilvie, by whom he had six 
children, of which his eldest daughtei was maiiied a few weeks 
before his death to the hen of the then Earl of Ciawfoid, and 
respectable descendants fiom some of the others yet lemain in 
Scotland. Some Latin woiks of his pen are said to remain in 
manusciipt. An Account of his Negotiations with the King of 
France, and the Pope , a Treatise of the Supremacy of St Petei 
over the other Apostles , and a Collection of his Speeches and 
Discouises on seveial occasions. 
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HENRY HOWARD, 

EARL OF SURREY. 

i HE (ihaiacter of this extiaoidmaiy j^oimg man.ieflects splendor 
even on the name of Howard With the true spirit and dignity 
of an English nobleman, and with a peisonal courage almost 
lomantic, he united a politeness and uibanity then almost peculiar 
to himself, and all those mild and sweet dispositions which 
blandish private life He is said to have possessed talents ca- 
pable of directing or thwarting the m -st important state affairs ; 
but he was too honourable to be the instrument eithei of tyranny 
or rebellion, and the violent leign undei which he had the mis- 
fortune to live admitted of no medium He applied his mind 
theiefore to softer studies , and neaily levived, in an age too rude 
to enjoy fully those beauties which mere nature could not but in 
some degree lelish, the force of imagination and expression, the 
polished style, and the passionate sentiments, of the best poets of 
antiquity 

He was boin about the year 1518, the eldest son of Thomas, 
third Duke of Noifolk, by his second lady, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Edward Strafford third Duke of Buckingham The ■ place 
and method of his education aie unknown, oi at least very 
doubtful The ordinary lepoit of histoiy is that he was hied 
with Heniy Fitzroy, Duke of Richmond, a natural son of Henry 
the eighth, with whom he ceitainly contracted an early and 
strict friendship, and to whom his sister was aftei wards mairied. 
Anthony Wood says that he was a student of Christ Church, but 
the name of neithei of these young noblemen is to be found in 
the records of the univeisity On the thiiteenth of Febiuary, 
1532, he was contracted in ihairiage to Frances, daughter of 
John de Vere, fifteenth Eail of Oxfoid, and in the succeeding 
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year was m the glittering tram winch attended the King to 
his celebrated meeting on the Fiench coast Tnth Francis the first 
Heniy on the veiy day of his leturn from that brief expedition 
was mairied to Anne Boleyn She was first cousin to Surrey, 
the magnificence of whose family views seemed now to be con- 
summated by this superb alliance which was to be so soon, and 
so mournfully broken. He appears howevei to have avoided all 
ostentation of the fiiiits of these advantages, and to have lived 
foi some years in modest retirement, attending to his domestic 
duties, for his marriage was now compleated, and he had a son, 
and saciificing at his leisure largely to the muse In this long 
interval we seal cely hear of him, except as an attendant, in the 
chaiactei of Deputy Eail Marshal, on the Duke, his father, when 
that nobleman presided as Lord HighStewaid on the tiial of his 
kinswoman, the unfoitunate Anne, in 1536, and as one of the 
chief mourneis at the funeial, in the following year, of her suc- 
cessoi, Jane Seymour Yet this was the period which many 
wi iters, misled by one erroneous authority, lepiesent him as 
having passed in Italy, in amours and in triumphs which an 
mdustiious editoi of his works has of late years proved to be 
wholly imaginaiy 

In the spiing of 1541 he peculiarly distinguished liimself in the 
justs and tournaments instituted in honour of the maiiiage of 
Heniy to Anne of Cleve, and in the autumn of the same yeai we 
find him in his first public employment On some hostile 
demonstrations on the part of France, he was joined in commis- 
sion with the Eail of Southampton, and the Lord Russell, to visit, 
and enquire into the state of defence of, the English possessions 
on that coast A singular contrast of circumstances occurred to 
him presently after his return on the twenty-third of April, 1542, 
he was invested with the Order of the Gaiter , and on the thir- 
teenth of the succeeding July was imprisoned in the Fleet, on the 
ground of a desperate quarrel with a private gentleman, and 
remained closely confined for some weeks, when he was released, 
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on submitting to be bound to keep the peace in the then gieat 
sum of ten thousand maths, not was this the only loud in i\hicii 
he was engaged about that time. Such contests weic (hen ol 
almost daily occuircnce among young men of laiik, and fuinished 
no argument eithei of ill tempei oi ill inanneis Peisonal couiage 
was then cardinal mi tuc, and in days of public peace they had 
no othei means of evincing that they possessed it The time 
howe\er appioached foi giving prooL moie giacefiil and 
becoming He had hitherto seen no militaiy seiMcc but in .i 
piedatoij inclusion of a fewdajs on the Scottish boidei, in which 
he accompanied his fathei. In the mean while how'e\ei, we find 
him once moic a piisoiiei in the Fleet, and on chaiges, oi lathei 
on one chaige, so wild and e\tia\agant as to leinind ns instantlv 
of the often-quoted line of the poet — “ Gieat wit to miidne<s,” 
&c In the spiing of 15413, Surie\ wms accused to the Piiw 
Council, by the Loid Mayoi and Rccoidei of London, of luiMiig 
eaten flesh in Lent, and tins he answeied efiTectiialK bv pleading 
a dispensation But it was added that he hid been aceiistomed 
to tiaveiscthe stieets of London in the dead of night, to bicak 
window^s by shots fioiii his cioss-bow He acknowledged the 
tiuth of the chaige, but his defence wns },et moie stiange tiiaii 
his fault. He alledged that he had done so in the hope of col- 
lecting the licentious and coiiiipt manners of the citi/cns, by 
impiessing them with the idea that sucli attacks, by means unheaid 
and unseen, w'eic supcinatuial warnings liom piovidcnce ol 
impending vengeance No wiitcr duist icpcat this most c\tta- 
vagant tale weie it not verified by Suuey himself in one of his 
poems, and even by the giave authority of the oiigmal inmates 
of the Pi ivy Council yet CKtant 

liis durance was piobably of veiy short continuance, foi m the 
succeeding July he made his fiist active military essay as a 
volunteer in the tioops sent, under the command of Sir John 
Wallop, to aid the Empeioi in his invasion of Fiance, and was 
piesent in the unsuccessful siege of Landiecy. That Geneial, m 
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a dispatch to Paget, the Secictary of State, says “ my Loid of 
Suirey hath lost no time since Ins arrival at the army, for he 
visiteth all things that he meet foi a man of war to look upon 
for his learning, and such a siege hath not been seen this long 
time in these paites” Thus qualified by some cxpeiicnce, and 
abundant inclination, he was appointed Maishal of the army 
with which Heniy invaded Fiance in the summei of 1544, of 
which the Duke his father, commanded the vanguard. In this 
foiraidable expedition, which the King professed to dnect imme- 
diately against the capital, but m which he meiely meditated the 
capture of Boulogne, Siiiiey was equally distinguished in several 
partial actions by his piudence and bravery, till he was at length 
home off the field, despeiately, and, as it was believed, moi tally 
wounded He again passed ovei to the Fiench coast in the end 
of the following summei, wheie he found a body of three thou- 
sand tioops, who weie diiected to put themselves undei his com- 
mand He was appointed Governoi of Guisnes, and then of 
Boulogne, which with surpiising activity he put into that state of 
defence which it’s impoitance demanded. His vigilance was 
unceasing, as was his success in the entei prises which he almost 
daily undertook against the French quarteis in his neighboiiihood. 
He seemed to have gained the confidence of Heniy, with whom 
he was allowed to coriespond immediately on the conduct of the 
war, when a check which he suddenly leceived in an action with 
their main body, neai Montreuil, wheie the English infantry, 
which he that day peisonally commanded, basely abandoned him, 
gave great offence to that capricious Prince No expression of 
anger however immediately occurred, but he was soon after 
viitually supeiseded by the appointment of Seymour, Earl of 
Heitford, to the chief command in France, and leceived intima- 
tion that the King desiied to confei with him on the state of 

Boulogne, which he h&d no soonei left than a successoi m the 

1 

government of that town was appointed, and soon after his 
arrival in London, he was sent a prisoner to Windsor Castle 
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Sucli lias been the received icport of this precise period of 
Surrey’s life, but moie modern enquiiy has bi ought to light many 
unconnected notices winch lead us to infer that his partial 
military failuie was probably but a secondary cause of disgust in 
the ii regular mind of his master. The most lemaikable of these 
are contained in a letter fiom the Duke, his fathei, to the Lords 
of the Council, in which lie leqiicsts them to thank the King for 
having advertised him of his son’s foolish demeanour and adds 
‘'well, I pray God he may often remember, and not trust too 
much to his own wit;” and “ I desire you that my son may be so 
earnestly handled that he may have legard hereafter so to use 
himself that he nia} give his Majesty no cause of discontent.” 
It is almost needless to observe that these passages could not by 
possibility have been meant to refer to any fault oi foitiincin his 
militaiy conduct. Tiie true import of them wall piobably ever 
remain unknown. In the mean time it has been thought that 
Heitford, then the rising favourite, and of con«;equcnce jealous of 
the Howards, had prejudiced the King against him. Ccitam it 
is that Suriey, iriitatcd to the utmost by the icvocation of his 
command in France, had indulged in bitter and contemptuous 
remaiks and saicasms on Hertfoid, to wdiose influence he ascribed 
it, and had even menaced him with rev^enge under a new leign, 
a thieat most offensive to Henry, wdiose health was then daily 
declining, and Hertfoid is supposed to have heaid and lepeated 
those speeches to the King. These howevei are but conjectuies ; 
All that can be safely affii med is that amidst this obscurity the 
downfall of Suiiey originated. 

His restraint in Windsor Castle w'as short. We find him 
afterwards a party in seveial Couit ceremonies in the presence of 
the King, who is lecorded to have treated him on those occasions 
with complacency. But on the twelfth of Decembei, 1546, he 
was suddenly arrested, as was the Duke, his father, who had 
on that day arrived m London. It should seem that nothing in 
the shape of evidence against Surrey had been yet collected, oi, 
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if it had, that the Privy Council was ashamed to hear it, for, on 
his appearance befoiethein, silence was scaicely bioken but by 
his demand of a public tiial He was committed to the Towei, 
and some weeks passed before that ceiemony, foi it deseived no 
better name, was permitted. At length he was indicted at 
Norwich of high treason, on the sole chaige of liaving quartet ed 
on his shield the aims of Edwaid the Confessoi, which was 
construed a tacit claim to the legal succession, and a special 
commission was issued foi his tiial m the Guildhall of London 
To give some colom of impaitiality to the pioceeding, a juiy was 
summoned fiom Noifolk, the county most undei the influence of 
his family. In addition to the solitaiy accusation of the indict- 
ment no fact was pioved against liim but that he had used a 
coionet somewhat lesembling a loyal Crown, which was stated 
by his sistei, the Duchess ot Richmond, uho, stiange to tell’ 
voluntaiily piesented heiself foi that pm pose, as well as to disclose 
some vague piivate conveisations which had passed between them 
On these chaiges, inciedible as it might seem, he was found 
guilty of high tieason, and on the nineteenth of Januaiy, 1547, 
two days aftei his mock tiial, and only nine befoie the' death of 
the tyiant to whose insane baibaiity he fell a saciifice, was 
beheaded on Tower Hill His body was inteiied, near the scene 
of his death, in the chuich of All-hallows, Baiking, but was 
lemoved fiom thence, in the yeai 1614, to Fiamlingliam, in 
Suffolk, wheie it lies under a superb monument, elected to Ins 
memory by his second son, Henry, Eail of Noi thampton 
The Earl of Suirey’s lady, who was lemaiiied to John Stayning, 
a gentleman of the county of Somerset, has alieady been men- 
tioned He left issue by hei two sons , Thomas, who became 
fourth Duke of Noifolk of his family and Henry, of whom we 
have just now spoken, and thiee daughteis, Jane, mariied to 
Chailes Neville, sixth and last Eail of Wes tmoi eland , Catheiine, 
to Heniy nineteenth Lord Berkeley, and Margaiet, to Henry 
seventh Loid Sciope of Bolton 
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KING HENRY THE EIGimi. 


r I T 

1 H I s Monarchy and surely to no one who ever swayed a sceptre 
was that title, in its strictest sense, more justly due, was hoin on 
the twenty-eighth of June, 1491. He had at once the education 
of a Prince and a Prelate, and indeed it has been said that his 
frugal father had intended to place him at the head of the English 
church : the premature death however of his elder brother, 
Arthur, invested him with the inheritance. to the throne, which 
he mounted, upon the death of Henry the seventh, on the twenty- 
second of April, 1509. His accession was marked by the most 
auspicious circumstances ; his kingdom was in a state of perfect 
tranquillity at home, and in amity with all the nations of Europe, 
and the treasure left to him by his father was enormous : his 
youth, his fine person, the liveliness of his disposition, his love of 
splendor, and his devotion to manly and vigorous exercises, won 
the hearts of his subjects, and the union in himself of the two 
mighty Houses which had so long contended for the Crown had 
fixed unquestionably his right, and augmented his powei to rule 
them. His reign began with a populai sacrifice, and Sii Richard 
Empson, and Edmund Dudley, who had been the chief ministers 
to his fathei’s aval ice, were led to the scaffold, meanwhile the 
question, big with such unforeseen and mighty consequences, of 
his mariiage to Catherine of Arragon, widow of his brother 
Aithur, was agitated as a matter of state policy, and speedily 
settled, and they weie espoused on the third of June, following 
his fathei’s death. 

It was unlikely that a Prince young, haughty, wealthy, and 
inexperienced, should allow his country long to enjoy the advan- 
tages of peace. Pope Julius the second, whose genius was alto- 
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gethei watlike and political, had hccn for some time engaged in 
a quairel with Fiance on the aduiis of Ilal^ mIucIi had divided 
the powers of the continent into two lancoious pnilics He had 
made oveituies to Hem y, and the moie cdectuallj to gamins 
assistance, had ofleied not only todeelaie Inm head of the Ifali.in 
league, but to tiansfei to him the title of “ Rev Christianissimus,” 
so highly cherished by the Ficnch hlonaichs, Hemv consented, 
and the moie leadily because Ferdinand, his Queen’s fathi'i, h<ul 
lately adopted the same couisc. I( was agiccd tliat he should 
invade Fiance fiom the Spanish fionticr, whicli he did, with ten 
thousand men, to little purpose, while his naval foicc engaged 
with better success m the English channel In the mean time 
Ferdinand affected to perform his part by marching an aimv into 
Navarie, a neutial country, wnth the secret v iew, which lie accom- 
plished, of annexing the most of it to his own dominions, and 
leaving the lest to be talccn possession of by the Fiench, and vii- 
tually abandoned the league Heniy how’cvci continued to 
piosecute his pait of the war with vdgoui ; renewed witli Leo the 
tenth the engagements which he had made wdth Julius, lately 
deceased ; induced the Einpcioi, by the payment of a laigc sub- 
sidy, to declare against Fiance; and in the summer of lol3 
passed over into that countr}’in person, at the head of a powctfiil 
aimy, to make a campaign of thiee months, moie distinguished 
by its lomantic splendoi and gallantry than by any impoitant 
militaiy exploits. It Was dining this his shoit absence that the 
war with Scotland, in which its King, James the fourth, paid 
with his life the forfeit foi his attachment to Fiance, began and 
ended , and Henry received the trophies of the victoiy of Floddcn 
Field while he was besieging Tournay, w^hich suirendeied to him 
on the following day. A few months however produced a peace 
with Fiance. Henry, enraged by new duplicities on the pait of 
his fathei -in-law, and also of the Emperoi Maximilian, not only 
signed suddenly a treaty of alliance with Louis, but gav^e his 
beautiful sister Mary in mariiage to that Piince, wdio was neaily 
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foity years older than herself, and who survived the nuptials 
scarcely three months. 

It was at this period that the King’s favour to that extraordi- 
nary person Thomas Wolsey became evident. He was now Dean 
of Lincoln, in which station Henry had found him when he suc- 
ceeded to the Crown, and so necessary had his presence become 
to his master, that when the army was equipped foi the late 
voyage to France, the eare of victualling it was lidiculously 
committed to him, as a pretext for his personal attendance. He 
was seen soon after the King’s return the sole director of his 
policy, and the chief partner in his pleasures. * He was invested, 
as it were at once, with the richest and most powerful ecclesias- 
tical dignities of the realm; was appointed High Chancellor; 
and at length created a Cardinal. Francis the first, who had 
succeeded to the throne of France, and the Emperor Charles the 
fifth, the two most powerful Princes of Europe, conscious of his 
influence over Henry, courted him with adulation even servile. 
In their contest for the friendship of our Monarch, Charles, who 
was the better politician, prevailed. Francis had paid Henry the 
compliment of soliciting that interview with him which passed 
on the French coast in 1520 with such chivalrous magnificence, 
but Charles had visited him in his o\m dominions immediately 
before his departure to it ; won his heart with schemes of gran- 
deur ; and, which was probably more effectual, presented Wolsey 
with the revenues of two rich bishoprics in Spain, and promised 
his interest in raising him to the Popedom, to which he already 
aspired. A war ensued between these Princes in the succeeding 
year, and a treaty, in which Henry assumed ineffectually the 
character of mediator, and his interference ended in an offensive 
alliance between himself, the Emperor, and the Pope, against 
Francis. Tiiis negotiation, by which he engaged to invade 
Fiance in the following summer with forty thousand men, was 
concluded at Bruges by Wolsey. 

Soon after the King’s return, Edward Stafford, Duke of 
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Buckingham, the most poweiM subject in the icalm, was put to 
death for having alluded to some i emote possibility that he might 
succeed to the Crown. This has usually been ascribed to the 
resentment of Wolsey, who had a piivate quaricl unth him, but 
perhaps ought more propeily to be considered as the commencing 
article in the long catalogue of Henry's rapacities and cruelties. 
Little remained of the gi eat wealth left by his father, and the 
attainder of Buckingham furnished a lich prize to an almost ex- 
hausted tieasury. It was indeed about tins period that Heniy’s 
character began to assume that deformity the lecoids of which 
have tended to ciftt doubts on the tiuth of history. Unemployed 
for a short interval of peace, and burning foi distinction where- 
soever it might possibly be found, he buist forth suddenly the 
polemic champion of that Chmch which he soon after found it 
convenient to demolish ; attacked Luther, and the new doctrines, 
with all the weapons of school divinity, in which he was well 
versed, and presented his book to the Pope, who lewardcd his 
apparent zeal by confer ring on him the title of “ Defender of the 
Faith.” He now received a second visit fiom the Emperor, and 
renewed with him the tieaty of the pieceding year ; the promised 
invasion of Fiance followed, and passed over in comparatively 
insignificant depredations neai the coast in Britany and Nor- 
mandy. A war with Scotland, of the same infeiior chaiactei, 
succeeded, and was prosecuted with indiffeient success for moie 
than a year. Henry’s object in all Ins intercom se with that 
country, either as a fnend or an enemy, was to detach it from its 
alliance with France, but his policy was not sufficiently lefined to 
deceive that deep-sighted people in negotiation, and bis purse was 
too weak to furnish the means of decisive waifaie. It was now 
that he began to raise money by foi ced loans, and by what wei e 
called benevolences; became peiplexed and iiritated by their 
tedious operation ; summoned a Pailiament and convocation, 
and, finding them unwilling to giant him the supplies which he 
lequired, awed them into compliance by thieatening to cut off 
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the heads of those among them who most steadily opposed them- 
selves to his Avill. 

France, however seriously menaced, had hitherto suiFered little 
from the efFoits of her powerful enemies, when the rashness of her 
monarch plunged his affairs suddenly into the deepest calamity. 
He had determined to attempt the conquest of the Milanese ; 
invaded Italy ; and, having laid siege to Pavia, was unexpectedly 
attacked by the Imperialists ; his army completely routed under 
the walls of that city, and himself taken prisoner. Henry, whose 
conduct in his league with Charles, and in the management of his 
own share of the war, had already displayed little policy, now 
took a step which astonished Europe. Incited by some personal 
slights which he had of late received from the Empeior, as well 
as by a jealousy of his overweening power, and perhaps yet more 
by a capiicious generosity, he formed a treaty with the French 
Regent, and engaged to procure Francis his liberty. That 
Prince however soon after obtained it by an almost paidonable 
breach of his parole, and on the eighteenth of September, 1527, 
concluded at London an alliance with Henry, who took this 
occasion to renounce for ever all claim to the Ciown of France. 

While these matters passed, events not less important than 
surpiising were silently approaching in England The King 
had resolved to repudiate Catheime. On that great affair, cei- 
tainly the most considerable in itself and in its consequences, 
and pel haps the best known and understood, in our modern his- 
tory, it would be impertinent to dilate here. It may not be too 
bold to say, that all question on his real motives to this detei mi- 
nation has long ceased. No one will now venture to urge on his 
behalf those scruples of conscience for which his earlier apolo- 
gists gave him credit. Nay, we seek in vain for a single act in 
Heniy’s life which might authonze us even to suspect that he 
had a conscience. His incitements in this case were of the most 
simple and ordinary nature an appetite too gross to be ex- 
pressed m the terms which might properly denote it, and a policy 
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too obvious to deserve the piaise of sagacity bis inclination fo 
the peison of Anne Bullen, and his desire to become the father of 
an hen with unquestionable title to the ciown. The Pope, Cle- 
ment the seventh, naturally timid, and at that time a piisoner in 
the hands of the Emperer, who was ne])hcw to Catlieiine, evaded 
all endeavours to induce him to dissolve the inariiage by his own 
authoiity, but at length consented to grant a commission to 
Wolsey, and anothei caidinal chosen !)y himself, to tiy its vali- 
dity. The King and Queen v/eic cited to appear befoie them, 
and obeyed the summons Heniy of couise aclcnowlcdged the 
authority of the couit, but Catherine demurred, and, having jus- 
tified herself on the spot in an unexpected address to the King, 
the piudent and pathetic featuies of which ivill always lendei it 
a classical ornament to our history, depaited, and lefused all 
futuie attendance The Couit howevei pioceccled, though 
slowly, in the exeicise of its functions, and the convocations of 
Canterbury and Yoik decreed at length the invalidity of the 
mai riage Hem y was in daily expectation of a definitive sen- 
tence, when the Pope suddenly adjouined the final consideration 
of the cause to Rome, where a favoiiiable decision was hopeless. 

The wiath excited m the King’s mind by this disappointment 
was somewhat appeased by the saciifice of Wolsey, whose favour 
had been foi some time declining Pai ties the most discordant 
joined in acceleiating his fall. Catherine and hei rival were 
equally his enemies His favour at Rome had been impaiied by 
his assiduity in promoting the divoice, and he had offended the 
English cleigy by conniving at those paitial spoliations of the 
church which formed a pi elude to the leformation He was de- 
tested by the nobility foi usurping a magnificence which they 
could not leach. Above all, Plenry had determined to i enounce 
the authority of the Papal See, a lesolution to the piactice of 
which Wolsey’s ecclesiastical and political existence could not 
but have been a constant impediment He was prosecuted under 
an obsolete law, for the bieaqh of which he had long since 
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leceived a general indemnity, signed by the King; received an 
ample pardon ; was again prosecuted on the same charges ; and 
saved himself from the axe by dying of a broken heart. Henry 
now attacked the whole body of his clergy, under colour of the 
authority of the same statute, and they purchased their paidon 
by the payment of a great sum ; proceeded to deprive the Church 
of Rome of an important part of the ancient revenue which it 
derived from England; and procured a vote of Parliament, 
ordaining that any censures which the Pope might issue against 
those acts should be utterly disregarded. In the mean time the 
Queen dispatched an appeal to Rome on the question of the 
divorce, and he received a citation to answer it, which he did 
very effectually by almost instantly marrying Anne Bullen. The 
evidence which had been given, and the decree uttered by the 
convocations two years before, were now deemed all-sufficient, 
and Cranmer, the Primate, with no other authority, by a formal 
sentence annulled the King’s mariiage with Catherine, and rati- 
fied his union with Anne. The Parliament however presently 
after confirmed that sentence, and by a special act settled the 
inheritance of the Crown on the issue of Anne. The same Par- 
liament declared the King the only supieme head of the Chuich 
of England.” 

Henry, to whom all modes of faith were indifferent, had not 
peihaps yet contemplated the establishment in England of the 
new persuasion. His objects weie, first, to shake off the Papal 
authority, and then to render the wealth of the Church subser- 
vient to his occasional necessities. The reformation was but an 
incidental consequence of his efforts to those ends. At this period 
therefore, while he shed the blood of several persons, at the head 
of whom were the illustrious Moore and Fishei, for asserting the 
Pope’s supremacy, he consigned many to the stake for denying 
the Catholic tenets. He -had already suppressed a great number 
of the smaller religious houses, and his Parliament had possessed 
him of their revenues, and was proceeding to bolder confiscations, 
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when his attention was for a moment diverted to a domestic 
concern. Anne’s charms had ceased to please, and he had given 
way to a new sensual partiality. His unfortunate and beautiful 
Queen, to whose innocence posterity has implicitly subscribed, 
was put to death, with several otliei persons, among whom was 
her bi other, and on the same day, or, as some say, on the thud 
day after, he mariied Jane Seymour, the daughtei of a piivatc 
gentleman. A Parliament, not less subservient than that which 
had settled the crown on his issue by Anne, paid him on this 
occasion the compliment of bastaidizing his daughters by his 
two foimer Queens, and decieeing the inheritance to the fruit of 
this new marriage 

As the breach with the Pope widened, the certainty of a total 
change in the national religion became daily more manifest. Tlie 
convocation, m which, those of the two pei suasions weie nearly 
equally balanced, at length promulgated, with Henry’s sanction, 
certain articles of faith, compiisinga heteiogeneous mixture of 
the doctiines of each party, some of which evidently pointed at 
the downfall of the regulai piiesthood The people, moved not 
less by the actual interest which they had in the maintenance of 
that body than by their own pious feelings, lose in enoimous 
masses, which for want of leadeis were piesently subdued , and 
Henry, in defiance, proceeded without delay to the suppiession of 
the larger monasteries, and the assumption of their extensive 
revenues. Still however he hesitated on the unqualified i ejec- 
tion of the old religion An unaccountable capiice piompted 
him to become the champion of transubstantiation. He was 
even absuid enough to debate that question publicly in West- 
minster Hall, in all the pomp of royalty, sunounded by the Peers 
spiritual and temporal, with an obscure individual, who was pie- 
sently after committed to the flames for maintaining his opinion 
in that conference, and many otheis were about the same time 
burned also for denying the real presence. He found the system 
lately flamed by the convocation utterly impracticable, and 
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endeavoured to simplify and explain it by extoiting fiom the 
Parliament that terrific act well known by the name of the Law 
of the Six Articles, in which the most favour ite tenets of the 
Church of Rome were enforced by penalties of unheard of seve- 
rity ; at the same time he flattered the reformers by many con- 
cessions, particularly by an unqualified permission to use in 
their family worship the English version of the Scriptures, but 
this liberty was soon after confined to gentlemen and merchants. 
There rvas however no safety, amidst the various, and frequently 
contradictory regulations of this time, for those who professed 
either faith with undisguised zeal, and numbers of each were put 
to death, frequently with circumstances of wanton barbarity. 
New forms of doctrine and discipline were now contrived. A 
compendium of tenets was published under the title of “ the 
Institution of a Christian Man,” vai'ying in many instances from 
those which had preceded them ; and this again was shortly after 
followed by the publication of an improved scheme of orthodoxy, 
entitled the Erudition of a Christian Man.” These, particu- 
larly the latter, are believed to have been composed by Henry’s 
own hand, and were certainly uttered under the express autho- 
rity of the King and Parliament. Fortunately for the unhappy 
people who were doomed to submit to his rule, he became at 
length bewilder ed amidst the confusion which himself had cre- 
ated, arid left the jarring elements of his reformation to be recon- 
ciled and arranged by the wiser heads, the more sincere hearts, 
and the cleaner hands of his successors. All activity in this great 
work now ceased but that of the accuser, the judge, and the 
executioner . 

Jane Seymour had died in giving birth to a son, afterwards 
Edward the sixth, and Henry had been for two years a widower, 
when he resolved to seek a consort in the Protestant Courts of 
Germany Cromwell, whom he had raised from the most abject 
obscurity, and whose busy and profitable agency in what may be 
called the financial branch of the reformation had made him a 
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minister of state and a favourite, proposed to him Anne, dauglitcr 
of the Duke of Cleves. Tlic connection was jiolitically dcMrable, 
and a portiait of tlie Princess by Holbein had obtained the King\ 
approbation Ho espoused hci,bul on hci ani\al in England, 
finding her coaisc, both in person and manncis, conccncd an 
unconqueiable dislike to her, nhich lie c\picsscd to his confi- 
dents by calling hei “ a gieat Flandcis mate” lie complcatcd 
the maiiiage however, and, for awhile concealing from otlicis 
his aveision, employed himself m devising the most convenient 
means by ivliich he might dispose of hci, when a new object of 
appetite cut short his dclibciations. He became cnamouicd of 
Catherine Howaid, a niece to the Duke of Noifolk, nho might 
at this time be called his chief ministei, and vhose env} and 
hatied, concuiiing with the disgust Mhich Cromwell had cveited 
in I-Ieniy’s mind by piomoting his late unlucky mauiage, ui ought 
suddenly the downfall of that lemaikable child of^alious foi- 
tunes Cromwell was aucsted by Noifolk at the Council Roiud, 
attainted of tieason and heresy, and beheaded, without c\ami- 
nation or tiial, Anne was divoiced without a single legal jilcti 
against hei, oi a tittle of evidence, and it was declaied liigli tieason 
to deny the dissolution of hei mariiagc, and the pcipctiation of 
all these enormities by an English Pailiament, logcthei with tlic 
celebration of the nuptials of Hcniy v’lth Catheune Howaid, 
occupied but the space of six weeks, in the suinmci of the jcai 
1540 

Catheune possessed youth, beauty, talents, and politeness, and 
the raptures with which Henry piofesscd to cherish this new con- 
nection exceeded all oidinaiy bounds. Not contented uith 
offering up a prayer in his own chapel in testimony of his grati- 
tude for it, he commanded the Bishop of Lincoln to compose a 
regular form of public thanksgiving to the same effect In the 
midst of these extravagancies, it was communicated to him by 
Cianmei that she had indulged, before hei marriage, and perliaps 
aftei, in the most piofligdte Iibeitinism, and had even chosen her 
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paramours from among the servants of liei grandmother, the old 
Duchess of Norfolk. He is said to have wept when he received 
the intelligence. The Queen, and the parties with whom she had 
offended, were proceeded against by attainder, and put to death. 
Two remarkable acts of Parliament were now passed, the one 
constituting it high treason to conceal in future any knowledge, 
or even strong suspicion, of similar guilt in a Queen Consoi t ; 
and the other, as though to reach the climax of absurd tyranny, 
enacting that any woman whom the King might propose to 
many, having previously forfeited her honour, should also be 
subjected to the penalties of high treason if she did not disclose 
her guilt to him pi eviously to her nuptials. 

It was fortunate for Henry, amidst the difficulties, public and 
domestic, into which for the last ten years he had plunged him- 
self and his people, that it should have suited the interests of 
neighbouring States to remain at peace with him The Emperor, 
as a man his bitter enemy, was restrained by high political 
motives fi om attacking him, Francis, on the other hand, was his 
friend, as well from inclination as policy. Scotland had been 
too much distracted by factions during the long minority of his 
nephew, James the fifth, to become an aggiessor. Hem y himself 
at length inter iiipted this apparent concord. Excited by a jea- 
lousy not unreasonable of the intimate union which existed 
between the two latter princes, and by private resentment, not 
only because Fiancis had given in marriage to James a Princess 
whom he intended to have demanded for himself, but on the 
score of a personal slight which he had leceived from the King 
of Scots, he seized the first moment of leisure to break with both. 
He invaded Scotland with a powerful army, and was at fiist 
lepulsed ; when James, flushed by the deceitful advantage, deter- 
mined, against the sense of his nobility and commanders, to 
pursue his invaders into their own country , was utterly routed 
at Solway Forth ; and died, as is said, of grief, on the fourteenth 
of December, 1542, exactly three weeks after his defeat. With 
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him this short wai also o\pi»C(\; a tioaty concUitled, the 
principal fcatinc of which was a stipulation foi the inauiage of 
his infant claughtei, aftci wards the ccicbiatcd hlary, to the 
young Piince of Wales, wliich it is almost needless to say nas 
never fulfilled. 

The ai tides concluded on however, c<;pccially the latter, wcie 
beheld by the Scots with di'^gusl and dicad They ‘=aw’ thcii 
country falling giadually iindei the domination of Hcm\, and 
appealed to the old fiicndslnp of Francis, who icadily engaged to 
assist them, in the \eiy piobablc event of a renewal of Mai fare 
with England, M'ith tioops and mone\. Tins -negotiation soon 
became knomi to Hcniy, and lie lost no time in icscnling it. He 
suddenly established a league with the Empcioi, and they agiced 
to furnish an aiiny, each of tuenty-fnc thousand men, foi the 
invasion of Fiance, chiefly undei the pictcnce of chastising its 
King for having foimed an alliance uith the Giand Signor. 
Heniy now assembled his Pailiamcnt, mIiicIi not onls gaanted 
him ample supplies foi the piosccution of this nciv wni, butuent 
even furthei than any of its compliant predeccssois toivards sui- 
lendcimg into liis bands the whole lcgislati%c authoiity. It 
expiessly lecognized and sticiigthcned a foimci lairbynhich tlie 
King’s pioclamations wcie dcclaied equivalent to statutes, and 
constituted a tiibunal for facilitating the opeiation of such 
manifestations of the lojal will, and for punishing those nho 
might disobey them. The year in which he received this mon- 
stious concession, 1543, was fuitlicr rendeicd somewhat lemaik- 
ahle by an event of smaller impoitancc; Ins inauiage Math 
Catherine Par, the widow alieady of two husbands. 

The high sounding confederacy between Heniy and the most 
powerful Prince in Em ope pioduced no important lesults. Theii 
fiist campaign, in which no veiy active pait fell to the English, 
ended with little actual advantage to eithei party, and with 
increased credit to the military leputation of France; and the 
second "was moie distinguished by a peace, in the treaty for winch 
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Henry was not even named, suddenly concluded between the 
Emperor and Fiancis, than by any notable exploit in the field. 
It had been in fact a war of sieges, and Henry’s reduction of 
Boulogne, which sui rendered to him in person, may perhaps be 
consideied as its most important feature. He returned, full of 
chagrin, to the consolation of yet further augmented power. A 
new Parliament, which met in the fiist of the two years of the 
war, had, in submission to his dictates, recognized the right of 
his daughteis, Mary and Elizabeth, to their pioper places in the 
line of succession to the throne ; impowered him however to ex- 
clude them, should they incur his displeasure ; left unrepealed 
the act by which they had formeily been declared illegitimate ; 
and, finally, invested him expressly with the light, should he 
chance to be left childless, to give the Crown, by his will, or by 
letters patent, to whomsoever he might think fit. Not content 
with enacting these fearful absurdities, this Parliament not only 
absolved him of his obligation to repay a late loan, but actually 
ordained that such of the lendeis as had already been reimbursed 
should lefund into the exchequer the several sums which they 
had lespectively received. 

Before Henry passed over into France, he lenewed the war 
with Scotland A powerful army, which had been transported 
by sea to Leith, marched to Edinburgh, which they plundered, 
and mostly burned, and, having horribly ravaged the country to 
the east of that city, returned almost without loss- Another 
inioad, made in the autumn of the same year, 1544, was less suc- 
cessful. The English were chased within their own bordeis, 
leaving behind them many slain, and more prisoners ; were rein- 
forced, and became again in their turn the assailants. At length, 
after a year had passed in that barbarous pi edatoiy warfare which 
distinguished the border contests, a treaty of peace was signed 
with the King of France, in which Scotland, at the instance of 
that Piince, was included. Henry, thus disengaged, once moie 
recuired to ecclesiastical speculations. Some remnants of Church 
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property yet leniaincd imtouclicd The same Parliament from 
which he had of late icceived such smpiising: pi oofs of a blind 
and senseless devotion, now possessed him of the levcnues of the 
chantiies, hospitals, and fiec chapels, and even of those of the 
universities. The lattei he giacionsly declined to accept, and 
hence only, with the exception of his foundation of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambiidge, acquit cd the icjnitation of an cncoiirager of 
learning, and a pation of science. So accustomed had the nation 
become to the expectation of his aibitiary invasions of piopcrty, 
and of its ovm practice of an implicit submission to them, that it 
hailed this foibeaiancc as an emanation of the highest gencio- 
sity, and acknowledged it by the most absnid and misplaced 
flattery 

Inins lenewed laboiiis to csttibbsh an unifoimitv of faith, or 
at least worship, he was still perplexed by doubts and diflicultics 
The Prelates, Cianmei and Gaidinei, the one a vealous pioles- 
tant, and a man of pnie simplicity, the othci, the %ciy ciafty but 
detei mined advocate for the old icligion, ncie alteinatcly his 
advisers, and his endeavouis to select tiutli and justice ftom the 
contiaiiety of theii counsels, wcie alike destitute of piety oi 
wisdom He sought to soothe the iintation nhich he sufleicd 
fiom these vexations and disappointments, and fiorn a rapid 
abatement of health, by new acts of peisecution. Se\eral peisons 
weiebiought to the stake for denying, oi lathei fot doubting, 
his favouiite doctrine of tiansubstantiation, and the Queen hei- 
self was saved by her own wit and sagacity ftom falling a victim 
to his suspicion that she waveied on that delicate point. But a 
most unexpected saciifice of anothei soit closely impended. 
Heniy had secretly deteimined to shed the blood of his faithful 
and long tried mmistei and geneial, the Duke of Noifolk, and of 
his admiiably accomplished son, the Earl of Suirey. They weie 
suddenly an ested, and, without a single pioof of guilt, indeed 
almost without a single specific charge, airaign.ed of high tieason, 
and condemned to die It weie charity to the mcmoiy of the 
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tyrant to suppose, and it is somewhat strange that a conjeeture 
seemingly so obvious should not before have occurred, that this 
last superlative enormity might be ascribed to the insanity which 
sometimes increases the horrors of approaehing death. Be this 
as it may, Surrey was led to the scaffold, and presently after, 
Henry, having on that very day, the twenty-eighth of January, 
1547, signed an order for the execution of the Duke on the 
morrow, himself expired. 
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Of this Lady, in avIio'jc society Hcmy the Eightli, sated with the 
giatification of all the i iidest pas'^ions and appetites lengtli 
sonerht the chaiins of domestic cdinfoit, history mves ns less infoi- 
ination tlian might lia\c been expected Slie ceitainly possessed 
considerable talents, and ndtli less disci ction might pciliaps have 
acqiiiicd a gicatci fame Suddenly elevated fiom pm ate life to 
soveicign dignity, and by the hand of theaiio'^t emcl and capii- 
cious Prince of his time, she had to dread cqnall}' the cn\y of the 
tank fiom winch she had been lcnlo^cd, and the jealpu'^y of him 
Avho had laised licr from it To shun those peiiK, ‘jh^ai oided as 
much as po'^sible all intcifcicncc in public anfairs , devoted to the 
studies foi which an admit able education had qualified her mo‘«t 
of the liouis ivhicli could bcfspaicd fiom the kindest attention to 
the King’s incic<ising infiimUics , and infused into hci convcisa- 
tion with all otlicis, an in\auable afiability, and a simplicity and 
even humility of inanncis, which, in one of her station, 'perhaps 
boidcied on impropiicty She descended fiom a family of no 
great antiquity, but which had been somewhat distinguished in 
public seivice, and was one of the two daughtcis of Sii Thomas 
Pai, of Kendal, by Maud, daughtei and coheii of Sii Thomas 
Gieene, of Gieene’s Noiton, m Noithamptonshiie. She had'becn 
mairied in early life to Ed waul Boiough, eldest son of Thomas, 
Loid Borough of Gainsboiough , who dying soon after, she took 
to hei second husband John Ncvilc, Loid Latimer, by whom also 
she was left a widow,'^having had no childien by eithei. Hcmy 
mairied hei, his sixth Queen, at Hampton Court, on the twelfth 
of July 1543, when she was about the age of tliirty-foui. In 
the concluding another match,” says Loid Hei beit, until some^ 
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archness, “ he found a difficulty , for, as it had been declared 
death for any udiom the lung; should many to conceal herincon- 
tmencv m foimei time, so few durst hazaid to venture into those 
bonds with a King who had, as they thought, so much facility 
in dissolving them Theiefoie they stood off, as knowing in 
what a slippeiy estate they wcie if the King, aftei his leceiving 
them to bed, should, through any mistake, dcclaie them no maids 
So that now he fixed upon the Lady Cathciine Par, widow 
to the Loid Latirnei, ivho, as she was esteemed evci a lady of 
much mtegiity and worth, and some matin ity of yeais, so the 
King, aftei maiiiage, lived appaiently well with her, foi the 
most pait.” 

Only a single instance, indeed, of discoi d between them has 
been lecoided, and it had neaily piovcd fatal to liei Cathaiine 
was a zealous piotestant Hcniy, having gained the piivate ends 
at which he aimed in the icfoimation, had of late years judged it 
convenient to soothe the Chinch of Rome with some concessions. 
With this view he enjoined the observation of his memoiable six 
ai tides, and prohibited the publication of English tianslations of 
the New Testament The Queen had picsumed to aiguewith 
him on these, and other impeifections, m the peifoimance of his 
gieatwoik, and the Romanists of the couit and council, who 
secretly entei tamed stiong hopes of the re-establishment, at least 
in good part, of the ancient faith, began to considei hei as a 
foimidable enemy, and determined to use all means to i uin her. 
A smgulai opportunity soon presented itself to them, the origin 
and consequences of which I shall i elate somewhat m detail, not 
only for the sake of piobable tiuth, but foi the simple and impies- 
sive terms of the unacknowledged authoiity on which all histo- 
rians of that leign have given somewhat of the anecdote, in such 
scraps, more oi less, as‘ happened best to agiee with then several 
humours, or to suit then convenience That authority is John 
Fox, whom*! quote fiom Mason’s abridgment of his vast book ; 
and it seems highly probable, from considerations which the 
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compass of tins woik will not allow me to state, that the relation 
was derived fiom Cathaiine herself, and it may, peihaps, be m 
her own woi ds. 

After some mtioductoiy matter, we are told that the King", 
in the latei end, giew oppiniate, and would not bee taught, nor 
contented mthall by argument , yet towaids hei he icfrained his 
accustomed mannei, foi never handmaide sought moie to please 
her mistresse then she to please Ins humoin , and she was of such 
singular beauty, favour, and comely peisonage, wheiem the King 
Avas greatly delighted. But Gardmei, Bishop of Winchester, 
Wrisley” (Wnothesley,) “ Lord Chancelor, and others of the 
King’s priA>y chambei, piactised hei death, that they might the 
better stop the passage of the gospell , and, having taken away 
the pationesse of the professois of the truth, they might inrade 
the remamdei ivith fiie andswoid , but they duist not speake to 
the king touching her, because they saiv the king loved hei so 
well At length the king was sicke of a soie legge, which made 
him very froivaid, and the Queene being AVith him, did not fade 
to use all occasions to mooA'c him zealously to pioceed in the 
reformation of the church. The King shelved some tokens of 
mislike, and broke off the matter, and knit up the aiguments with 
gentle words, and, after pleasant talke, she took her leave The 
Bishop of Winchester being theie, the King, immediately upon 
her depaiture, used these woids “It is a good heai ing iidien 
Avomen become such claiks, and much to my comfoit to come in 
mine old age to be taught by my iiufe ” Then the Bishop shewed 
a mislike that the Queene would so much foiget heiselfe to stand 
in aigument ivith his Majestic, Avhose judgement and diiunitie 
he extolled to his face above Princes of that and other ages, and 
of doctois professed in divmitie, and that it ivas unseemly foi 
any of his subjects to aigae iinth him so malapeitly, and that it 
was greevous to all his councellours and servants to heaie the 
same inferiing how perilous it hath ever been for a Prince to 
suffer such insolent Avords of a subject, who, as they aie bold 
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against then Soveieigne’s words, so they want not will, but 
stiength, to oveithwait them in deeds ” 

Fox, having detailed much similar argument used by Gai diner, 
tells us that “ he ciept so farre into the King at that time, that 
he, and his fellowes, filled the King’s mistriistfiill ininde with 
sueh feares that the King gave them wan ant to consult together 
about diawing of ai tides against the Qiieene wheiein her life 
might be touehed Then they thought it best to begin ivith such 
ladies as she most esteemed, and were pi ivy to all her doing, as 
the Lady Haibeit, aftei Countesse of Pembiolce, the Qucene’s 
sistei , and the Lady Lane,” (who was her first cousin,) “ and the 
Lady Tiiwit, all of hei pi ivy chambei , and to aceiise them upon 
SIX ai tides , and to search then closets and coffers, that they 
might finde somewhat to chaige the Queene , and that being 
founde, the Queene should be taken, and caiiied in a baige by 
night to the Towei, of which advice the King was made privy by 
Gaidinei, and the Loid Chancelloi, to which they had the King’s 
consent, and the time and place appointed This pui pose was so 
finely handled that it giew within few daies of the time appointed, 
and the pooie Queene suspected nothing, but after hei accus- 
tomed manner, visited the King, still to deale with him touching 
leligion, as befoie ” 

We are then told that a copy of the articles of accusation was 
accidentally dropt by one of the council, and somehow found its 
way to the Queen, who was thereupon, as well she might, 
suddenly taken dangerously ill , that Henry visited hei with 
such appeal ance of kindness that she soon after became suffi- 
ciently lecoveied to lepair to his apartment, wheie he aitfully 
contrived to turn the conveisation to their old topic of debate 
“ But the Queene,” says Fox, ‘'^'perceiving to what purpose this 
his talke tended, youi Majestic doth well know, quoth shee, and 
I am not ignorant of, what gieat weaknesse by oui fiist creation 
IS allotted to us women, to be subject unto man as our head,' 
fiom which head all our dnection must pioceed. And, as God 
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made man after* his own image^ thatj being indued with more 
speciall gifts of perfection, hee might he stirred to meditate 
heavenly things, and obey his commandements, so he made woman 
of man, of whom, and by whom, she is to hee commanded and 
governed, whose womanly weaknesse ought to hee tolerated and 
ayded, that by his wisedome such things as he lacking in her might 
he supplied • Therefore, your Majestic being so excellent in orna- 
ments of wisedome, and I so much inferiour in all respects of 
nature, why doth your Majestic in such defuse causes of religion 
require my judgement, which, when I have utteied and said what 
I can, yet I must and will referre my judgement in this and all 
causes to your Majestie’s wisedome, as my onely anker, supreme 
head, and the governor heeie on earth next unto God?” 

Not so, by St Mary, said the King You are become a doctor, 
Kate, to instruct us ” 

She answered Your Majestic hath much mistaken mee, who 
have ever thought it preposterous for the woman to instruct her 
husband, but rather to learn of him , and, where I have beene 
bold to hold talke with your Majestic whereof there hath seemed 
some difference in opinion, I have not done it to maintaine 
opinion, but to minister talke, that your Majestie might with less 
griefs passe the paine of your infiimitie, being attentive to yoiii 
talke , and that I might receive some profit by your Majestie’s 
learned discourse, wherein I have not missed any part of my 
desire, alwaies referring myselfe in such matters to your 
Majestie.” 

Then, said the King, tendeth your argument to no worse 
end? Then wee aie now as perfect friendes as evere wee were 
And he imbraced her, and kissed her, saying it did him moie 
good to heare these words than if hehadheardnewes of a bundled 
thousand pound fallen to him ” 

On the day that was appointed for the aforesaid tiagedy the 
King went into his garden, whether the Queene, being sent foi, 
came, onely the three ladies abovenamed waiting on hei , with 
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whom the King was as pleasant as cvci lice was in his life. In 
the middest of Ins miilh, the Iioiire appointed being come, the 
Loid Clianccloi commeth into the g.iiden, nitli foitj- of the 
King’s guard at his hcelcs, with pin pose to tube the Quccnc.-u itli 
the tliiee ladies, to the Toner, nhoin the King, stcinlv behold- 
ing, called him to him, wlio, on Ins hnccs, nlnspeiecl to l!ie King 
The King caVd him kna\c, anant lvna\c, and be.istl\ foolc, and 
commanded him to aiant out of his piesenrc , whicli noids the 
Queene lieaid, though they ncic low spolccii Then he departed, 
with his trainc, the whole mould of his de\ice biohcii. Tiie 
Queene, seeing the King so chafed, spoke for the Loid Chancclor. 
Ah, pool e sonic, quoth bee, thou little knowest how evill hoc 
deseiveth tins giacc at thy hands he hath been ton aids thee, 
sweetheart, an an ant kna^e, and so let him goc ” The matter 
and mannei, of this naiiativc will fuinish asiifiicicnt apolog) for 
so lengthened a quotation 

Cathai ine’s attachment, however, to the icfoimcd icligion was 
peihaps not wholly useless to Hcniy When he depaited m 
on his famous expedition to the coast of Fiance, he appointed hei 
Regent dining Ins absence, to awe, as Loid Hcibcit conceives, 
the Papists, who well knew her aveision to them, and it seems to 
have been the only maik of his political confidence tliat she ever 
received He bequeathed to hci by Ins Will, in which he 
acknowledges hei gieat love, obedience, chasteiiess of life, and 
wisdom,” in addition to hei jointure, tliiee thousand pounds in 
plate, jewels, and fuinituie, and one thousand pounds in money, 
a wretched legacy, valuable ev^en as money then was, to a Dowagei 
Queen 

Slenderly provided foi, obnoxious to a veiy poweiful party, 
and not without some previous tenderness tovvmids the object of 
her choice, she sought protection in a fouith niariiage with 
Thomas Loid Seymour of Sudely, Lord Admiral of England, and 
brother to thePiotector Somerset, which produced toiler the most 
fatal consequences. The Admiial, in whom all other pa'isioiis 
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and- sentiments gave way to that most inoidmate ambition, 
which, for the time, he had gratified by mairying the widow of 
his King, piesently conceived a scheme foi mounting yet a step 
higher by espousing the Pimcess Elizabeth, some cuiious circum- 
stances of his inteicouise with whom will be found in their proper 
place in this woik While Cathaiin? labouied undei the miseries 
of jealousy on that account, she was assailed by the envy of the 
Duchess of Someiset, “a woman,” says the chief wiitei on the 
leign of Edwaid the Sixth, “ for many impeifections, mtoleiable, 
but for pi ide monstrous ” Neglected by a husband whom she 
loved, insulted by an inferior, and beholding a rival in her 
daughtei-in-law, the Queen’s constitution sunk under an accumu- 
lation of so many giiefs. It has been commonly asserted that 
she died in cliild-bii th, a report which, adverting to the fact that 
she had been childless in thiee previous inaiiiages, might reason- 
ably be doubted, notwithstanding the pi oof which we have fiom 
one of hei oivn letteis to hei husband that she believed herself to 
be piegnant It has been said too, with yet less piobability, that 
she was taken off by poison Both these statements may peihaps 
be faiily traced to the same souice, the confession of hei atten- 
dant, the Lady Tyiwhit, (see Haynes and Mui din’s State Papers,) 
given in evidence on another occasion That document intoims 
us that the Queen, two days befoie hei death, said, that she dyd 
fere (qu feel ?) such things in herself that she was suei she cold 
not lyve ” That she used also these words “ My Lady Tyi whyt, 
I am not wel handelyd , for thos that be abowt me caryth not 
for me, but standyth lawghyng at my gref , and the more good I 
wyl to them, the less good they wyl to me.” That the Admiial, 
whom she then had by the hand, said, “ why, sweethart, I wold 
you no hurt ” to which she replied aloud, no, my Loid, I think 
so , and imedyetly she sayed to him, in his ere, but, my Lord, you 
have yeven me many shrowd tauntes.” Afterwaids, says Lady 
Tyrwhit, she spoke to him ‘^veiy rowndly and shartly (qu. 
sharply?) sayeng, my Lord, I would have geven a thowsand 
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maikes to have had my full talke with Hewykc the first day I 
was deliueryd, but I doorst not, foi displesyng of you.” The 
evidenee foi the child-birth and the poisoning seems then to rest 
on the Queen’s having used the words “ delivered,” and “ feai ,” 
for the othei speeches asciibed to her in this conversation weie 
but the ordinary repioaches which any woman might be expected 
to utter to an unkind husband 

She died at Lord Seymoui’s seat of Sudeley, in Gloucestcrshiie, 
on Wednesday, the fifth of September, 1548, and was buiicd in 
the chapel of the castle. In 1782, hei tomb was opened, and the 
face, paiticularly the eyes, on lemovmg the ceiecloth which 
coveied that pait of her embalmed coipse, are said to have been 
found m perfect preservation A detailed account of this exhi- 
bition, and of the odious negligence with which the royal 
remains weie afterwards tieated, may be found in the ninth 
volume of Archaeologia 

Catharine was learned, and a lovei of learning. The fame of 
hei affection to liteiature, as well as to leligion, induced the 
University of Cambiidge to imploie her intercession with Henry 
on the occasion of the act which placed all colleges, chantiies, 
&c at the King’s disposal She published, in 1545, a volume of 
Prayers and Meditations, collected,” as the title informs us “ out 
of holy woorkes and in some editions of this little book, for it 
was many times reprinted, may be found fifteen psalms, and some 
othei small devotional pieces, mostly of hei oiigmal composition. 
She wiote also The Lamentation of a Sinnei, bewailing the 
Ignorance of her blind Life,” meaning the eirois of Popeiy, in 
which she had passed the earlier part of it This was punted 
after her death, with a preface written by Secietaiy Cecil, aftei- 
waids Loid Burghley In the foimei of these volumes we find 
this prayer “foi men to saye entring into battayle,” which affords 
a fair example at once of the benignity and humility of her dispo- 
sition, and of the character of her style “ O Almighty Kinge, 
and Loide of hostes ' which, by thy angells theieunto appointed, 
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doest minister both wane and peace; and which diddest give 
unto David both courage and strength, being but a little one, 
unaimed, and unexpeit in feats of warre, Avith his slinge to sette 
uppon and overthrowe the great huge Goliath ; our cause being 
just, and being enforsed to entremto wane and battaile, we most 
humbly beseche thee, 0 Lord God of hostes, sooe to turn the 
heaits of our enemyes to the desire of peace that no Christian 
bloud be spilt, or els giaunt, O Lorde, that, with small efiusion 
of bloud, and to the little hiii t and dommage of innocentes, we 
may, to thy gloiy, obtayne victoiy ; and that, the warres being 
soone ended, we may all Avith one heart and mmde knitte toge- 
ther in Concorde and unitie, laude and prayse thee, Avhich livest 
nnd reignest world Avlthout end. Amen.” 
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^I'nis eminent pci son, wlio seems to have possessed all the 
qualities necessary to form what tiic Mmrld usually calls a gieat 
man, except patience, was the third son of Sir John Seymour, 
of Wolf Hall, in Wiltshire, by Maigaiet, daughter of Sii Hemy 
Wentworth, of Nettlested, in »Sufiblk. His family, which had 
stood for ages in the foremost lank of English gentry, was 
suddenly elevated by the marriage of his sister Jane to Heniy 
the eighth It is well knoum that Edwai d, his eldest surviving 
biother, was by that Piince cieatcd Viscount Beauchamp, and 
Earl of Heitford, and that in the succeeding leign he was 
appointed by the council governor of the infant King, and 
Protectoi of the realm , obtained the dignity of Duke of Somer- 
set, and perished on the ‘Jcaffold. Both weie eminently distin- 
guished for militaiy skill and gallantly, but Thomas had the 
advantage in talents; was lemaikable for a gencial flimness of 
mind, a daring spiiit of cnteipiize, and the loftiest ambition He 
had served with the utmost meiit and applause in Heniy’s wais 
against the French, and, m or about the year 1544, was placed 
for life in the post of Mastei of the Ordnance : on the accession 
of his nephew, Eclwaid the sixth, he was constituted Lord 
Admiial of England, cieated Baron Seymoui, of Sudeley, in 
Gloucesteishiie,' and elected a Knight of the Gaiter. Till this 
peiiod these gieat men had manifested a mutual coidiahty and 
confidence. The constant favour of Henry had left no room for 
alarm in the timid breast of the one, and the haughty stiictness 
of his lule had curbed the swelling pride of the othei, but the 
death of that imperious Piince was the signal foi their total 
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disunion The fcatiiics of a plan of aggrandisement winch could 
not but have been pierncditaicd picsently disclosed thembclves 
in the conduct of Seyraoui, and the most piomment of them 
appealed iii liis deteiminatioii to connect himself with lojalty by 
mainage. It has been said, but the lepoit is unsuppoitcd by 
histoiical evidence, that he first attempted to win the affections 
of the Pimcess Mary It it wcie so, his advances must have 
been made, winch is highly impiobable, dining lici fathers leign, 
for immediately aftei that Pimce’s dcatli lie paid his addi esses 
to the Queen Dowager, Catheime Pat, and with so little lescne 
that then inoie than oidinaiy intimacy became pie^-ently c\ident 
to the whole Couit Catheime was easily peisuaded, for he had 
been a favoined suitoi befoic bei maiiiagc to the King, tind 
accepted him foi her fouith husband, long bcfoie the foimality of 
bei ostensible mouimng foi Heniy had e\pncd 

The discoid between the biotheis may be Instoiically tiaced 
almost to the piccise peiiod of tins mariiage, and has been 
wholly asciibed to it by a wiitcr equally remaikable foi vehe- 
mence of piejudice, and caielessness of truth Sandeis, the n ell- 

known liteiaiy champion of Romanism, not content ivitli obseiv- 
ing, which he might piobably have done vutli justice, that their 
quariel ouginated in the hatied conceived by the Piotectoi’s 
lady, Anne Stanhope, a woman of intoleiable piide and malice, 
against Catheime, would peisuade us that its entne piogiess, 
and tiagical teimmation, weie dnected solely by hci influence 
Then aiose,” says Sandeis, “ a veiy gieat contest between 
Queen Catheime Pai and the Piotectoi’s wife who should have 
the piecedence, and the contest lested not m the women, but 
passed to the men and Avhen the emulation continually inci eased, 
the Protectoi’s wife would not let her husband alone, till at last 
it came to pass that the Piotectoi, vdio, although he luled the 
King yet was luled by his wife, must cut off his brothei, that 
nothing might be an hmdiance to hei will ” Playwaid, tlie able 
histoiian of that leign, without seeking foi a coiroboiation of 
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this talCj for which he would have sought in vain, has adopted 
Sandeis’s leport, and even enlarged on it, in moie than one of 
those florid passages so frequent in his interesting woik. The 
only document howevei on record which tends to piove, and 
that rather ohscuiely, even that any jealousy subsisted on the 
score of the maiiiage is a letter from Catheiine to the Admiial, 
in the year 1548, pieserved m Haynes’s State Papers, which 
commences with these words, and then turns to other subjects 
“ Thys schalbe to adveitysche yow that myLoid your biothei 
hathe thys afteinone a lyttell made me warme Yt was foitunate 
we wai so mueh dystant, foi I suppose els I schulde have bitten 
him. What cause have they to feaie havynge such a u’yffe?” 
The tiutli is that Seyrnoui, fiom the very houi of Edwaid’s 
accession, had been meditating the means of supplanting his 
brothel m the King’s affections, and in the exercise of his public 
authoiity 

The Protector was not long unappiised of these designs Even 
so eaily as the summei of 1547, while he was fighting victoriously 
in Scotland, he leceived intelligence that his brother was engaged 
in great and dangerous intiigues against him at home Led 
astiay as well by goodness of heart as weakness of judgement, he 
had flamed the fantastic theory of building the stiength of his 
government on the affection of the people, and had therefoie 
courted the Commons at the expence of the Aiistociacy. Seymoui 
availed himself of this eiror, and industi lously fomented the 
discontent which it had excited among the nobles, but his lashness 
impelled him to premature steps Without sufficient picpaiation, 
he endeavoured to prevail on them to piopose in Pailiament the 
abrogation of his brotiiei’s high faculties, and the election of 
himself to the station of Guardian of the King’s peison, aitfully, 
however, and with an affected modesty, declining the oiSice of 
Piotectoi, with the double view of secuimg to his own inteiests 
him who might eventually be elected to it, and of controulmg his 
government by the exeicise of a seciet influence over the royal 
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mind He even prevailed on Edwaid to wiitc a letter to the 
Pailiament, desiiing' them to appoint him to the fii'jt of those 
tiTists His siig^gestions, howevei, ivcic leccived with coldne^-s 
and disgust, and lie lesented the disappoinfinent Muth the undis- 
guised angei and the ungiiaided speeches of one to whom a just 
right had been denied The Piotcctoi, on his letuiii, unwillingly 
piepaied to pioceed against him .is a public ciiminal, and 
accepted with eagerness the concessions and apologies which he 
was at length pi evaded on to oflei, but those motions on the 
Admiral’s pait weie wholly msiiiecic, and his ambitious icsolu- 
tionspeihaps acquiied new foice fiom the pinacy ivith 'which he 
was now compelled to cheiish them. 

Aitifice indeed seems to have been foieign fiom his natiiic, but 
he had no alternative hut to practice it oi to abandon his designs. 
He again addiessed himself secietly to the young King, endea- 
voured to inflame his passions with the desire of independent 
sway , told him that he was a poor ICing, and could not pay his 
own seivants,” and soothed the genciosity of his disposition by 
supplying him piivately with money , but the piinty of Edwaid’s 
heart, and the superioiity of his mind, lendeied these stiatagems 
fiuitless, while his afiection to Ins uncles induced him, till the 
seciet was at length wrung from him, to conceal them. In the 
mean time an increasing intimacy, of a singulai and mysteiious 
iiatuie, was obseived to subsist between the Admiral and the 
young Elizabeth, who had been placed, upon the death of hci 
fathei, undei the care of the Queen Dowagei, and remained an 
inmate m hei family aftei her maiiiage to Seymour. Elizabeth 
had then scarcely passed her fomteenth year, and his attentions 
to hei seem to have commenced ivith those innocent fieedoms 
which it is usual to take with cliildien. Catherine herself was 
often a paity m then levities. But it was not long befoie he 
addressed himself to her with piivacy, oi in the piesence only 
of some of hei prmeipal attendants, whom it is evident he 
had secured to his mteiests Elizabeth, on hei pait, became 
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enamoured of him, and tlie Queen, after indulging an easy and 
unsuspicious teinpei, even to absurdity, was at length jealous, 
and piocured the removal of the object of her uneasiness to the 
custody of others. On these curious circumstances histoiy, which 
is not at all surprising, has been wholly silent. They have been 
disclosed by the publication, in that fine collection, Haynes’s 
State Papers, of the umvllling testimonies of several persons 
prepaiatory to the prosecution of the Admiral, to which I must 
refei the reader for paiticulars too numerous, and, in some 
instances, too gioss, to be lieie lecited. The motives to his 
conduct in the pursuit of this amoui, for so it must be called, 
are scarcely doubtful. If the pimcess had surrendered her honoui 
to his importunities, she could have bribed him to seciecy only 
by submitting to become his wife, a condescension which in that 
case he certainly intended to exact. Catheiine, it is true, was 
then living, and in good health, but might easily have been put 
out of the way A man at once powerful, active, ambitious, and 
unpiincipled, could at that time scarcely encounter an insur- 
mountable difficulty. She died very soon after, not by poison, as 
has been lepoited, but m childbirth, and ciicumstances which 
presently succeeded effectually arrested the pi ogress of the 
Admiial’s designs on Elizabeth 

Some time, however, was yet allowed to him foi the contiiv- 
ance of new schemes. Those considerations which led Edward’s 
Council to put the Pnneess Elizabeth into the hands of Catheiine 
Pai had induced them to place Jane Giey also, who was next in 
succession to the Ciown, in the same custody. After the death of 
Catherine, the Marquis of Dorset, father to Jane, became desirous 
to recal his daughter into the bosom of her family. Seymoui, 
undei various pietexts, resisted his importunities, and, on being 
earnestly pressed, secietly lepiesented to the Marquis the proba- 
bility, should she still be peimitted to remain under the protec- 
tion of himself and his mothei, that he might contrive to unite 
lier in mairiage to the young King. ’Phis overture, such was the 
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coarseness of the age, was accompanied by a piesent of fi\e 
hundiecl pounds, and Doisef acccptcfl it, and submitted The 
Admiial was actuated m this negotiation liy tn o motnes Doisel, 
tliougli a man of wealc intellect, possessed a poueiful mfluLiice 
deiivedfiom his lady’s lelation m blood to the throne, fiom his 
gieat estates, and, above all, fiom the innocence «ind integnt} of 
his chaiactci Seymour n as anxrous to erismc his support; but 
this was not all* the Protector, oi, jiei hap'., lathei his lad\, had 
proposed their heir as a husband for Jane, and the Adnuial m<is 
not less eager to thnait then views than m the jiuisuit of hi^ 
own. To Ills envy of his bi‘othei’s gieatnc^s a private injui} had 
lately added the desne of levengc Ileriiy had bequeathed to 
the Queen Dowager some estates, and certain valuable jewels, to 
the possession of ncrtlici of vilucli she had been admitted After 
liei death, Seymour, seemingly with strict justice, claimcfl them 
of tire Council, and that body, under the direction, as he conceived, 
of the Piotectoi, icfused to admit Ins claim 

Somerset, however, seems to have aeted, through the whole of 
then contest, wntli the most excmplaiy patience and iiioderatron, 
lesultmg from a rooted tenderness for his brother , but new 
discoveiies, rapidly succeeding each other, at length compelled 
him, not only for his owm security, but for that of tire lealiii, to 
interpose his authority. In addition to the in'itances that have 
been already given of Seymour’s dangerous disposition, it now 
appeared that he had seduced by presents and promises almost 
all those persons who had icady access to the King’s peison, and 
were most m his confidence, that he had piopagated the most 
injurious lepoits of the seciet policy of his brother’s government, 
asserting, among a multitude of other calumnies, that he w\is 
laismg m Germany a meicenaiy foice, by the aid of wdnch lie 
intended to establish a despotism in England , that he had esta- 
blished a foimidable influence in ev’^eiy county of the i cairn , had 
computed that he could laise even among Ins own tenants, 
servants, and letameis, ten thousand men , had actually provided 
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arms for their use, and had gained to his interests Sir John 
Shaiington, Mastei of the Mint at Biistol, who had engaged to 
supply him with money to equip them. The Protector, thoroughly 
infoimed on all these points, still hesitated. He endeavoured 
once moie to tiy the effect of entiie confidence and affectionate 
persuasion , leasoned and entreated with the coolness and impar- 
tiality of a dismteiested fiiend, and strove, even at this late 
peiiod, to leclaim his brothei’s kindness and duty by new favours 
and distinctions. Seymour, among whose faults tieachery and 
deceit appear to have had no place, received these condescen- 
sions With a haughty sullenness, and would engage for nothing , 
and Dudley, Eail of Warwick, whose secret plans for laismg 
himself on the luins of the family of Seymour were already 
approaching to maturity, seized the oppoitunity afforded by this 
obstinacy of persuading the Proteetor to give up to his fate a man 
by whose talents and com age they would piohably have been 
rendeied aiioitive Someiset, thus influenced, depiived his 
hi other of the office of Admiial, and on the sixteenth of Januaiy, 
1549, O.S signed a waiiant foi his impiisonment in the Tower 
A committee of three Pi ivy Counsellois was now deputed to 
take those examinations from which most of the foiegoing parti- 
culais of Seymoui’s offences have been deiived, the result was 
digested into thirty-three ai tides, which weie laid befoie the 
Privy Council , and that assembly went piesently aftei in a body 
to the Towel to mteiiogate himself, but he lefused to answei , 
demanded time to consider the cliaiges, and a public tiial, in 
which he might be confronted with the witnesses This was 
denied, and it was determined to piosecute him by a bill of 
attamdei No other instance perhaps can be found m which 
that suspicious and unpopular process had been at any time 
conducted with so much justice and fairness. It occupied exclu- 
sively the attention of the Pailiament from the twenty-fourth of 
Febiuaiy till the fifth of March, and the multifarious facts 
alledged weie canvassed with the most scrupulous exactness* 
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The Peers, by whom it was passed unanimously, paid the compli- 
ment, unusual m those days, to the lovyer House, of permitting- 
such of then own body as could give evidence on the case to be 
theie examined viva voce; and m the lattei assembly, moie than 
four himdied members being on that day present, it was opposed 
only by nine or ten voices. The Protector, now, with a reluctant 
hand, signed a warrant for Seymour’s execution, and, on the 
twentieth of Maich, he sulfered death on Tower Hill, in a sullen 
silence, and with a courage so feiocious and desperate, as to have 
given occasion to Bishop Latimer to say, in his fouith seimon, 
that “ he died very dangeiously, iiksomely, hoinbly, so that his 
end was suitable to his life, which was veiy vicious, piofane, and 
iirebgious ” 

Loid Seymour was never marued, but to Catheiine Pai, who 
left to him an only daughter, Maiy, boin in Septembei, 1548^ 
who smvived him, and was lestored in blood almost immediately 
after his death, but died an infant 
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Am I D s T the horrible extravagances nf fei ocity and papricp which 
stain the annals of Henry the eighth^ we discover thaf he was not 
incapable of firm, and even tender, friendship. HiS attachments 
in this hind were few, but lasting, and their most remarkable 
objects were Brandon, and Denny, the servants (ind companions 
of his younger days, from whom his affection seems never to have 
swerved. Denny appears to have had one of those unostentatious 
characters which seldom long survive then owners ; to have 
avoided intirely the envied labouis of the State, and, after his 
youth had passed away, even the splendoi and the festivities of 
the Court ' His merits, however, have not been left wholly unre- 
coided; but the best presumption of his general worth may be 
founded perhaps ,on the total silence of detraction in a time 
equally factious, unprincipled, and unchaiitable. 

Some writers have insisted on the antiquity of his family, but 
the truth is that he was very oidmaiily descended. Dugdale 
expressly says that he could discover none of his ancestors beyond 
his father, respecting whom also gross mistakes have been -made 
in all printed authoiities, in which he is unifoimly stated to have 
been Thomas Denny, and to have married Elizabeth^ daughter of 
Thomas Mannock. The Thomas who did so marry, was in fact 
one of the elder brothers of Anthony, who was the fourth, but at 
length second surviving son of Edmund Denny, first a Clerk, 
aftei wards Remembrancer, and at length a Baron of the Exche- 
quei, and their mother was Maiy, daughter and heir of a gentleman 
of the name of Troutbeck. Anthony was born on the eighteenth of 
January, in the year 1500 ; commenced his education at St Paul’s 
school , and completed it in St. John’s College, in Cambridge, 
from whence he earned with him an eminent reputation for 
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univeisal learning- By what good fortune he obtained his intro- 
duction to the Com two arc wholly ignoiant, but it must have 
been at a veiy early time of life, and he seems to have acquired 
almost immediately not only Henry’s favom but bis confidence. 
He was made a Gentleman of the Pnvy Chainbei, then an olTice 
immediately about the loyal peison, to 11111011 he was soon after 
brought yet neaiei by the appointment of Groom of the Stole 
He became the King’s constant and familiar attendant in all his 
progresses, and in his magnificent excursions to the continent, 
combated with him in the justs, and lelicv'ed the corncisation of 
his private table by mingling with its gaieties the sober chai ms of 
science 

He had probably been an eaily convert to the new system of 
faith, for which, at all events, he shewed an extiaordinaiy real m 
the veiy commencement of the leformation in England; but he 
is no wheie stigmatised as a pcisecutoi, and indeed seems to 
have shunned all concern in the active measures by which that 
gieat event was accomplished Few men, howcvei, par took more 
largely in the spoil of the ancient Church Henry gianted to 
him in 1537 the dissolved Piioiy of Hertford, the manor of 
Butterwick, in the paiish of St Peter, in St Alban’s and the 
manors of the Rectory, and of the Nunnery, in Clieshunt, and of 
Great Amwell, all m the county of Hertford, and in 1540, 
sever al valuable lands, par t of the possessions of Waltham Abbey, 
in Essex, to which about the same time was added a lease for 
thirty-one yeais of all the remaining estates of that rich house, 
the whole of which were afteiwaids gradually obtained in fee 
from Edwaid the sixth by himself, and Ins widow On the six- 
teenth of January, 1541, neaily all the* demesnes of the yet moie 
wealthy Abbey of St Alban’s weie settled by Act of Pailiament 
on him and his heirs, including the manois, advowsons, and most 
of the lands, of eleven parishes, together with many extensive 
farms in others To these enormous gifts, amounting, at the 
^ least, to twenty tliousand acies, in that part of the kingdom which 
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was then in the highest state of cultivation, and all within thirty 
miles of the metropolis, the King added in 1544 the great ward- 
ship of Maigaret, only daughter and heir of Thomas Lord Audley, 
the intermixture of whose estates with his own contributed to 
raise his influence in Essex and Heitfordshiie into a soit of 
dominion He repiesented the lattei eounty in the first Pailia- 
ment of Edwaid the sixth, as it is scareely to be doubted he had 
also in the pieceding reign , a faet of no gieat impoi tance, which 
a large chasm in oui public lecords leaves in uneertainty 

He had not the distinetion of knighthood till aftei 1541, about 
whieh time be was sworn of the Pi ivy Council , and on the thirty- 
fiist of August, 1546, he was joined in a commission with two 
other trusty servants of the Crown to sign all public instiuraents 
in the King’s name Heniy had fallen into such weakness as to 
be incapable of performing that oflice with his own hand, and a 
stamp was prepaied foi his use about that time, in imitation of 
his signatuie It is piobable theiefore that this high ti ust w'as 
exeicised by Denny and his colleagues merely for the short in- 
terval between the commencement of the King’s inability and the 
completion of the stamp, w^iich it has been pietty well ascei tamed 
that Henry used to apply ivith his own hand In the succeeding 
January he attended his master’s death-bed, and in the perform- 
ance of his last duty, gave a signal proof of his fortitude, as 
well as of his piety and fidelity The King continued in decay,” 
says Burnet, in his history of the leformation, “ till the twenty- 
seventh of the month, and then, many signs of his approaching 
end appealing, few would adventure on so unwelcome a thing as 
to put him in mind of his end, then imminent , but Sir Anthony 
Denny had the honesty and courage to do it, and desiied him to 
prepare for death, and lemember his former life, and to call on 
God for mercy, through Jesus Chiist Upon which the King 
expressed his grief for the sms of his past life, yet he said he 
tiusted m the mercies of Christ, which were gi eater than they 
weie Then Denny moved him to call in the aid of a pious 
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ministei, and the King desired him to send for Aiclibisliop 
Cranmei,” &c. Hemy appointed him of the Council to Edwaid 
the sixth, and one of the cxccutois of his will, m winch he be- 
queathed him a legacy of thiec bundled pounds 
Sir Anthony Denny did not long suivive his royal fiicnd. He 
died, little past the prime of life, at Cheshunt, on tlic tenth of 
September, 1549. Among the poems of Hcniy, Earl of Sin icy, 
we find some lines, of no gieat interest, which seem to have been 
designed for his epitaph, and weie theiefoic piobably the woik of 
some othei pen, as Suncy died three ycais befoic him 

Death, and the King, did, as jt ere, contend 
Which of them t\\o bare Dcnn) greatest lo\c 
The King, to shew his love can far evtend. 

Did liim adtance his betters far above 

Near place, much wealth, great honour, eke him gave. 

To make it known what power great Princes have 

But when death came, w'lth his triumphant gift, 

From worldly carkc he quit Ins weaned ghost. 

Free from the corpse, and strait to heaven it lift 
Now deem that can who did for Denny most 
The King gave wealth, but fading and unsure : 

Death brought him bliss that ever shall endure " 

An epistle, howevei, addressed to him by Rogei Ascham, affoi ds 
us some view of his chaiacter, particulaily in the following 
lemaikable passage “ Religio, docti ina, i espublica, oinnes cuias 
tuas SIC occupant ut extra has ties les nullum tempus consumas.” 
But the largest tiibute extant to his memoiy is to be found in 
an heioic poem, by Sir John Cheke, published in Stiy^pe’s life of 
that eminent peison, fiom which I will beg leave to inseit lathcr 
a long extract 

“ Deneius vemt ad supeios, mgitalia linquens, 

Bntannos inter clarus — 

Quis dignam ilhus factis voeem, qiiis pronierc verba 
Possit, et evcelsas laudes sequare canendo ’ 

Quae pietas, et quanta viri ^ Qius fervor in illo 
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Religionis erat J Quam purus cultus m lUo 
Cffilestis patns ? Quanta in Christum fidei vis 
Extitit illms sacrata morte redempti ? 

Munera quse rursum ? Quos & libavit honores 
Justitiseque speique Deo ? Quae victiraa laudis 
Caesa fuit ? Grati cordisque onsque diurna 
Hostiaj quam saepe est hominum divumque parenti 
Oblata in Chnsto Chnstinim baud immemor unquam 
Ille fuit, propter divinam sanguine fuso. 

Mortem mortales quae primum conciliavit, 

Peccati, scelensque, ruina, et pendere presses 
Quid memorem Henricum claro de stemmate Regem, 

Henncum octavum terras, marisque potentem ? 

O quibus hic studns, quo ilium est amplexus amore. 

Quern sibi subjectumque bonum, servumque fidelem 
Scnbat, et officia hac baud parv'O munere pensans, 

Ostendit se henimque bonum, Regemque bemgnum 
Consiliumque lepos quantum superadditus auget, 

Et juvat optatas ad res bene conficiendas, 

Ille alios tantum superat, qui flectere mentem 
Hennci potuit, miscens nunc utile dulci, 

Sena nunc levibus texens, nunc grandia pan is 
Quam facilem cursum hic aliis ad i ota sequenda 
Feceratj atque aditum multis facilem patefecit? 

Quam bona multa aliis, et quam mala nulla ciiiquam 
Intulit ? Et laudem summam virtutis habebat 
Hujus, qui nullos nec apertos loeserat hostes,” &c 

Sir Anthony Denny married Joan, daughter of Sir Philip 
Champernoun, of Modbury, in Devonshire, a lady of remarkable 
beauty and talents, and a zealous supporter of the reformed reli- 
gion, which she openly avowed, to her great hazard. Fox has 
recorded that she sent money by her servants, to the amiable 
and courageous Anne Ayscue, who afterwaid suffered death at 
the stake, when a piisoner in the Compter. She brought him 
two sons, and three daughters. Henry, the eldest son, married, 
first, Honora, daughtei of William, Lord Grey of Wilton , and, 
secondly, Elizabeth, daughter of John, Lord Grey of Pyrgo, and 
had by the former an only son, Edwaid, who was by James the 
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first created Baron Denny, of Waltham, in Essex, and by Cliarles 
the fiist, Earl of Norwich, which dignities became extinct at his 
death, as he left an only daughtci, his sole hcii, wife to James 
Hay, Eail of Cailisle Sir Edwaid Denny, second son of Sii 
Anthony, maiiied Maigaiet, daughter of Peter Edgccumbc, of 
Blount Edgecumbe, in Devonshire, by whom heuas tlie ancestor 
of a family of his name now icmaining in Ireland The daugh- 
ters iveie Douglas, wife of Richaid Dy\c; Blary, maiiied to 
Thomas Astley, a Gioom of the Pi ivy Chambci ; and Honoia, 
to Thomas Wingfield. 
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EDWARD SEYMOUR, 


DUKE OF SOMERSET. 


Kven a faint sketch of the life of such a person as the Protector 
Someiset can scarcely he expected in a work like this. Insepa- 
rable from the history of all the gieat public tiansactions of a 
very important period, and enveloped in the inysteiies of faction, 
it presents a theme not less for argumentative disquisiton than 
for extended and exact narration. A tieatise embiacing both 
would be a great historical acquisition, but he who is bound to 
confine such a subject to the limits of a brief memoir must be 
content to restrict himself to a dry detail of facts, or to an 
imperfect series of conjectures and presumptions. ' 

The Protector was the eldest of the six sons of Sir John 
Seymour, of Wolf Hall, in Wiltshire, by Margaret,- daughter of 
Sir Henry Wentwoith, of Nettlested, in Suffolk. His fathei, 
who, though the heir of a long line of wealthy and powerful 
ancestors, had passed his life in the courts and armies of Henry 
the seventh and eighth, placed him, while yet a youth, in the 
view of the latter of those Princes, recommended as well by the 
best education of the time, for he had studied profitably in both 
Universities, as by a turn for militaiy gallantry, and an eminent 
sweetness of tempei. The King received him favouiably, and 
permitted him to accompany the Duke of Suffolk in his expedi- 
tion to the coast of France in August 1523, where his bravery in 
several actions was rewarded by that nobleman with the honour 
of knighthood, conferred in the field. He returned to distinguish 
himself in the warlike sports of the Couit in which Henry so 
much delighted, was one of the chosen party which giaced 
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Wolsey s splendid embassy to Fails in 1527 , and attended the 
Kina- at his celebiated mteiview mtli Fiancis the first in 1532, 
holding- at that time the honourable, but now obsolete, office of 
Esquire of the i oyal body 

Having- thus slowly attained to that station, and peihaps 
indulging little hope of fuithei piefeiment, an event occuiied 
which lanked him suddenly among the higliest in the realm. 
Henry became enamoured of Ins sister Jane, and, even befoie his 
passion for her was publicly known, laised her to the throne 
On the fifth of June, 153G, a few days aftei the marriage, Seymour 
was raised to the dignity of Viscount Beauchamp, and on the 
eighteenth of October, in the ensuing yeai, created Eail of 
Heitfoid The untimely death of the Queen, which occuiied just 
at that peiiod, caused no diminution of the loyal favour towaids 
him, but Henry, unwilling to expose her family to the envy of the 
Court, prudently delayed to advance him to high offices, noi was 
he placed in any but the comparatively insignificant posts of 
Chancelloi and Chainbciiain of North Wales, and Goveinoi of 
Jersey, till 1540, when he was sent Ambassador to Pans, to settle 
some disputes as to the boundaiy of the English teintory in 
France On his return, in the beginning of the folloudng year, 
he received the Older of the Gaiter, and in 1542 was^ appointed 
Lord Great Chambeilain of England for life In the mean time 
the King had sought to gratify his passion for military fame by 
giving him a command in the forces not long before sent into 
Scotland, under the Duke of Norfolk, in which he acquitted 
himself so well that on the declaiation of war against the Scots 
in 1544 the first of the three divisions of the powerful army then 
dispatched into that country was intrusted wholly to his charge, 
together with the important office of Lieutenant General of the 
North At home new maiks of favoui and confidence awaited 
him Henry, who this year crossed the channel to the siege of 
Boulogne, named him one of the four counsellors by whose advice 
the Queen was to be directed, and commander in chief on any 
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Occasions of military service which might occur during his 
absence. Amidst these ample engagements he pined for warlike 
enterpiize, obtained the King’s permission to join him befoie 
Boulogne , and distinguished himself theie by the most signal 
skill and biavery in seveial actions after the reduction of the 
toivn, as well as by the sagacity which he displayed in the tieaty 
of peace ivith Fiancis which presently followed On his return 
from France he was elected Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge^ and Hemy, who died soon after, included him in the 
number of his executors, to whom, in the natuie of a Council of 
Regency, he intrusted the guardianship of his son. 

One of the fiist acts of that Council was to invest him with the 
supreme government, and the title of Protector of the realm, and 
Governor of the King’s peison; and one of the first pin poses to 
which he applied his authoiity was to use the King’s name in 
advancing himself to the dignity of Duke of Somerset. To 
lemove the imputation of vanity so likely to attend such a step a 
cuiidus expedient was devised Some other eminent persons 
weie at the same time laised to the Peeiage, and otheis piomoted 
in it, and each individually testified foi all the rest that it was the 
declaied intention of the late King to have bestowed on them the 
titles now confeiied, which was done therefore but in obedience 
to his pleasure The Piotector assumed also, about the same 
time, the gieat office of Earl Marshal, for life 

Edwaid’s reign commenced with a war against the Scots. A 
tieaty for his marriage to their infant Queen had been earnestly 
agitated by Henry, who on his death-bed commanded that it 
should be carried on with all assiduity, and the Protector zealously 
resumed it, but was baffled by delays and evasions Any pretext 
for on invasion of that country was in those days welcome. 
Twenty thousand men, admirably equipped, were marched into 
Scotland by Somerset in person, and gained a complete victory 
in the sanguinary and decisive battle of Musselboiough, almost 
without loss. His leturnwas hailed with marks of respect and 
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love, Timcanthic aliio-^t to w'F''v;’.*lon CIn*^neJ by tie foMe 
vobv t.o'ibc reultba de, it yerl ‘ nov' i\r* he ronreb'ed rn 
t:Kree,sonnHe r.roetu''U to pop'd'-It). r,rd fo' nlv <« n cbt to 
streretben his authority b\ re>t‘ni: it on t>'e c\tT th'obt'^n! b'ts'--' 
of pnblic estcero 

His vrin cnchavoors to tid' tml prounroxl r'-bei>d d 
To in^iatio^e himself o>-ith the rcyb*y. ^r],o yet b'dd the '•y dF 
of the rme'em church !>a^ by a p-^cido-'^ ten'm\ be rppFtd 
liiui^elf vitb vip^ir to (hvtn.n c^e“y vt'-tilrc t'f i‘< pfcticc 
Shortlv after b*'* nr* ami fr\>m Sv'o'leud he i'' n! irijcectjon'- fc" 
the re.uoval from chrreht> of rll iiiiaris, o'ul i ther %''‘'bh' obiect-^ 
of '\To "ship, and di>patclud commi>' oner< tn^o t\ cry' port o' the 
kingdom to enforce the txetntmn. Tee con.mon dty ^cith uhouj 
the merch of the rvro"rvit‘on lad been mort' taniy. perbop" 
because it administe-cd nothing to their tempo-rl intea^tv, 
highly resented tins harsh rnd sudden srbviaum of them 
inveterate habbs. vriuch even Henry for the tmae h~d left imdiS- 
turbed. On the othc^hand. he attempted to mi i the tna*' of the 
people by an crdirarce as snnnna-y ar.d rnevreeted rot only 
prohibUing the inclosnn? of common^, and va,stc l-'rd', b 
charging those mho had already nrde inclomrcs to hay the*'i 
rgain open. It is necviless to say tlmr s'^ch pe-'^ens men’ almost 
mholly of the h’gher orcen and it mib readily be conceived that 
they considercxi tb*s rcgub'ion as a 1 e.nons injury. A fever of 
discontent presmtly regeai thronghour the realm Irsam\'tioas 
burst forth in sev«.~al counties on the score of religion. In others 
the people, impatient of the delay and unTnllmgress xritb mhich 
the inclosers restored to them a pmperty their r'ght to mhich 
hrd nom acquired a nem guarantee, rose in thousands, and 
having broken dovn the fences Avhich bed debarred thenu 
proceeded, according to the inrariable practice of mobs, to spoil 
the mansions rnd the goods of the otTouders. In the mean 
time a pomerful party mas secretly formed against him in the 
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At the head of tliis faction was his brother, 'Tliomas Lord 
Seymour, of Sudeley, whom he had advanced at tlic commence- 
ment of Edward’s icign to that dignity, and to the office of Lord 
Admiral of England. The conduct of that nobleman towaids 
the Protector, and its motives, and tlic lenity, and cn tcndcrnc'is, 
which he experienced to the last at the hands of his injured 
brother, may be found treated of at l.irgc in tliis work, in a 
memoir appropriated to himself. The Admiral, aftci long delays, 
\\as put to death for lepeatcd trea'^on':, but a more formidable 
adversary presently appeared. John Dudle\ , Earl of Warwick, a 
man of consideniblc talents, and equally ambitious and inticpid, 
was the Protectors scciet enemy, and, fiom moti\es as well of 
anger as of envj*, had detci mined to accomplish his ruin. 
Somerset, to gratify his brothci, had dejirned Warwick of the 
great office of Lord Admiial, nhich he l»ad filled ualh abundant 
credit during the fi\c concluding jears of the late reign, and the 
offence was never forgi^en Waiwick, howe\ci, di'^semblcd till 
after tlie fall of Lord Sc\mour. lie had privately encouraged 
that nobleman in his practices against the Protcctoi, whom, on 
the other hand, he urged to resent them to the utmost A majoiity 
of the Priv'y Council was now united against Somerset, and 
Warwick eagerly undeitook to be their leader; they ‘acceded 
suddenly from the mam body, assuming the authority of the 
whole, and indeed the government of the realm; and this step 
was conceited with such scciccy that thePiotcctoi seems to have 
been wholly unappiized of its apjnoach They humbly avericd 
to the King, and indeed not untruly, that his uncle had on most 
occjisions contemned their advice, and issued a proclamation 
to the same effect. Somcisct abandoned his authoiity with 
pusillanimous precipitation. Ai tides of accu'^ation wcic drawn 
up, and lie acknowledged the justice of them on his knees at the 
Council table. He then signed a confession to the same purpose, 
which was presented to the Parliament, and that assembly, having 
fiist examined him by a committee, stiippcd him of all his offices. 
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and, by way of fine, of estates to the annual value of two thousand 
pounds Here his prosecution ceased foi the tune, lie Avas 
released fiom the Tower, where he had sufTcicd a \cry shoit 
impijsoninent ; and Ai^as soon aftei dischaigcd of his fine Tiicse 
inatteis occuired in the winter of 1549 
The plenitude of poivcr of which lie had been dcpii;cd noiv 
passed into the hands of Waiwiclc, Avho seemed to be fiill}- 
appeased by the saciificc. A peisonal reconciliation between 
them, appaiently sinceie, Avas Ainonglit thiough the mediation of 
the amiable Edwaid, avIio even prevailed on tVaiwick to giA’c his 
eldest son in mairiage to one of Somci set’s daughters The 
Duke, who possessed most of the qualities Avliicli bestow conifoi t 
and oinament on private life, laid down, pci Imps Arith little 
1 egret, a burthen which ncithci his talents noi his tcmpei had 
Avell fitted him to suppoit. but Waimck, by Avliose ambitious 
and aident spiiit such modeiation Aims utterly inconceiA able, and 
Avho had injuied Someiset too deeply evei too foi give him, still 
suspected and hated him. Populai affection had in some degiee 
attended the Duke in his ictiiemcnt, and, though Aidiolly foisakcn 
by the powerful, and possessing none of the qualities of a dema- 
gogue, his influence was yet dieadcd Warwick, now Duke of 
Noi thumbeiland, at length deteimined to deprive him of life, 
and he Avas anested on the sixteenth of Octobei, 1551, togethei 
with scA'^eial of his intimates and letaineis, among aaIioiii some 
thiough purchased treacheiy,and othcis fiomcaiclcss imprudence, 
had divulged to the spies of Noi thuinbcrlaud the facts on Aidncli 
his accusation was to be formed, and aa'IucIi aa'cic to be proved by 
no other than their oirn evidence 
Northumbei land’s utmost influence seems to hav’e been exerted 
to induce the Privy Council, sei vile as it Avas, to consent that he 
should be bi ought to a trial on charges Avliich any giand juiy of 
later days would have rejected with honor and disdain Aftci 
lepeated examinations, that piocess, howev^er, took place on the 
first of the succeeding December, twenty-seven peeis forming the 
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Court. It was alledged against him that he had meditated 
insurrections to subveit the Goveinment, and had conspiied to 
assassinate certain nohlemen at a banquet in the house of the 
Lord Paget, and, inci edible as it may seem, three of these, 
Noi thumbeiland, the Marquis of Northampton, and the Eail of 
Pembioke, had the effiontery to sit that day, among his judges 
On the first class of charges he was indicted of high tieason; 
on the second of felony , but no overt act tending to either 
was adduced, nor was any proof made but of some vague and 
unceitain speeches, uttered in the fieedom of familiar conver- 
sation , neither was he allowed to confront the witnesses, for this 
wretched evidence was deliveredin the foim of written depositions. 
Spite of the vengeance of the prosecutor, and the gioss paitiality of 
the court, it should seem that he might have been saved by slight 
exertions on his own part of common prudence , but he made no 
defence ; uttered no clear denial of the charges , nor did he 
except with firmness against the palpable irregulaiities of the 
piocess , but wasted his time in unmeaning apologies, and sought 
to move the compassion of his judges by such plaints as usually 
result fiom the depression produced by conscious demerit In 
the end, he was acquitted of treason, but convicted of the felony, 
and condemned to die. He suffered on Towei Hill, on the 
twenty-second of January, N S with a depoitment and a speech 
which had little in them to denote the man who had ruled 
kingdoms, and commanded armies, or to afifoid any cleai infe- 
rence eithei of his innocence or guilt 
The Proteetor was twice married By his first lady, Cathaiine, 
daughter and coheir of Sir William Fillol, of Woodlands, in 
Dorsetshire, whom he repudiated, he had an only son, Edwai d. 
He married, secondly, Anne, daughter of Sir Edward Stanhope, 
of Rampton, in the county of Nottingham, to whose pride, 
insolence, intiiguing spirit, and controul over his conduct, some 
wi iters have ascribed most of his misfortunes and errors. She 
brought him a numerous issue, of which Edward, the eldest son, 
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was appointed his heir, under a special iiit.iil, created by act of 
Pailiamcnt (the only son by the first niairiage being about the 
same time disinherited, as well of the titles as of the estates), and 
from this seeond son descended that line of Dulces of Somerset 
which failed in 1750. He had also by his Duchess, Anne 
Stanhope, two yoimgei sons , Henry, and anothci Edwaid , and 
six daughteis , Anne, fiisl mariicd, as has been alieady stated, to 
John Dudley, Earl of Waiwick, eldest son to John, Duke of 
Northumbeiland , secondly, to Sii Edwaid Unton, of Wadley, 
in Oxfordshire, Knight of tlic Bath; Margaict, and Jane, who 
died unmarried, as did the fifth daughter, Catherine, Mary, 
mairied, first, Andiew, eldest son to Sir Richaid Rogers, of 
Biyanstone, in the county of Doisct, secondly, to Sir Henry 
Peyton, and Elizabeth, tinfe to Sii Richard ICniglitley, of 
Fawsley, in Northamptonshii e On the extinction, alluded to 
above, of the male line fiom the eldest son of this second 
marriage, the Dukedom i everted at length to the heir male of 
Edward, the dismheiited son of the fiist, fiom whom the piesent 
Duke of Somerset is lineally descended The public and piivatc 
history of these family affairs, of which as much lias been here 
stated as is consistent mtli the views of this work, is little known, 
and of gieat curiosity. 
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KING KDWARD THE SIXTH, 


1 HE son of Henry the Eighth by Jane Seymour, was born at 
Hampton Couit on the 12th of October, 1537, and died at 
Greenwich on the sixth of July, 1553. 

The annals of this Prince piesent little moie to our view than 
the stiange events which attended the struggle between Seymour 
and Dudley foi the possession of his person and authority. The 
bloody war with Scotland, and the dangeious insurrections which 
succeeded at home, occupied the ardent minds and employed the 
talents of those chiefs during the first two years of his reign , but 
the leturn of national peace gave biith to the bitterest discoid 
between them , and their wisdom and bravery, which in the latfe 
public exigencies had shone resplendently in the council and in 
the field, presently sank into the contracted cunning and petty 
malice of factious politicians The Protector sought to intrench 
himself in the strong hold of popular favour, and was perhaps the 
first English nobleman who endeavouied to derive power or 
security from that source, liis antagonist, too proud and too 
artful to engage in an untried scheme, humiliating in its progress 
and uncertain in its event, threw himself into the arms of a body 
of discontented Nobles, lamenting the fallen dignity of the Crown, 
and the tarnished honour of their order. He proved successful • 
the Proteetor was accused of High Treason, and sulFered on the 
scaffold, and the young King was transferred to Dudley, together 
with the regal power. 

These ciicumstances, well knoum as they are, will be found to 
thrown new lustre on Edward’s chaiactei. In this convulsed 
time, so adverse to every sort of improvement either in the morals, 
or less important accomplishments of the youthful Prince , under 
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the disadvantages of an irregular education, a slighted authority, 
and a sickly constitution , he made himself master of the most 
eminent qualifications With an almost ciitical knowledge of 
the Gieek and Latin language':, he understood and coniersed in 
French, Spanish and Italian He was well lead m natuial 
philosophy, astionomy, and logic He imitated his father in 
seaichmg into the conduct of public men in every part of Ins 
dominions, and kept a legistei in which he wrote the characteis 
of such persons, even to the lank of Justices of the Peace He 
was well-informed of the value and e\change of money He is 
said to have been master of the theory of military aits, especially 
foitification ; and was acquainted with all the poi ts in England, 
Fiance, and Scotland, then depth of watei, and then channels 
His joiunal, lecoiding the most mateiial transactions of his icign 
fiom its veiy commencement, the oiiginal of which, written by 
Ins own hand, remains in the Cotton Libiary, proves a thiist foi 
the knowledge not only of political affairs at home and of foieign 
relations, but of the laws of his lealm, even to municipal and 
domestic legulations compaiatively insignificant, winch, at his 
-age, was truly surprising “ This child,” says the famous Cardan, 
who frequently conversed with him, " was so bred, had such pai ts, 
was of such expectation, that he looked like a miracle of a man ; 
and in him was such an attempt of Natuie, that not only England 
but the world had reason to lament Ins being so eaily snatched 
away.” 

With these gieat endowments, which too fiequently pioduce 
haughty and ungiacious mamieis, we find Edwaid mild, patient, 
beneficent, sinceie, and affable; fiee fiom all the faults, and 
uniting all the perfections, of the sovereigns of his family who 
preceded or followed him courageous and steady, but humane 
and just, bountiful, without profusion, pious, without bigotiy ; 
graced with a dignified simplicity of conduct in common affairs, 
which suited his lank as well as his years; and aitlessly obeying 
the impulses of his perfect inind,in assuming, as occasion^ lequii ed, 
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the majesty of the' Monarch, the giavity of the statesman, and 
the familiarity of the gentleman. 

, Such is the account invaiiably given of Ed waul the Sixth, 
deiived from no blind respect for the memory of his father, whose 
death relieved his people from the scourge of tyranny , without 
hope of reward from himself, whose person never piomised 
manhood; with no view of paying court to his successoi, who 
abhoired him as an heretic, or to Elizabeth, whose title to the 
throne he had been in his dying moments persuaded to deny ; 
but dictated solely by a just admiration of the chaiming qualities 
which so wonderfully distinguished him, and peifectly free from 
those motives to a base partiality, which too often guide the 
biographei’s pen when he treats of the characters of Piinces. 
Concerning his peison. Sir John Hayward infoims us that “ he 
was in body beautiful , of a sweet aspect, and especially m ,his 
eyes, which seemed to have a starry liveliness and lustre in them ” 

This description is fully justified by the piesent copy of his 
portiait. 

The Journal however kept by this legal child, which has been 
already slightly mentioned, is so highly illustiative of impoitant 
parts of his character, and corroborates in so many instances the 
leports which we have derived fiom his eulogists, that it would 
be blameable to suffer these notices of him to go foith unaccom- 
panied by a specimen at least of a document so extraoidinaiy. 
We will take for this purpose, without any care of selection, his 
entries for the months of July and August, 1551, made when he 
was in his fourteenth year. - 

July. 

“ 1. Whereas certain Flemish ships, twelve sail in all, six tall 
men of war, looking for eighteen more men of war, went to Diep, 
as It was thought, to take Monsieur le Mareschal by the way, 
order was given that six ships, being befoie piepared, with four 
pinnaces and a bngandme, should go, both to conduct him, and 
also to defend if any thing should be attempted against England 
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the disadvantages of an incgiilar education, a slighted authority, 
and a sicldy constitution , he made himself master of the most 
eminent qualifications With an almost ciilical knowledge of 
the Gieek and Latin language^, he understood and coineised in 
Fiencli, Spanish and Italian. He was well icad in natiiial 
philosophy, astionomy, and logic He imitated his fathci in 
searching into the conduct of public men in every pai t of his 
dominions, and kept a icgistcr in ivhich he WTOtc tlic chaiacteis 
^sneh persons, even to the lank of Justices of the Peace He 
|ms well-mfoimcd of the value and exchange of money. He is 
said to have been mastei of the theory of inilitaiy aits, especially 
foitification ; and was acquainted ivilh all the poits in England, 
Fiance, and Scotland, their deptli of watci, and tlieii clianncls 
His journal, lecoiding the most mateiial transactions of liis icign 
fiom its very commencement, the oiiginal of ivhich, written by 
Ins own hand, remains in the Cotton Libiary, jiroves a thust foi 
the knowledge not only of political affairs at home and of foieign 
lelations, but of the law^s of his realm, even to municipal and 
domestic legulations compaiatively insignificant, ivliich, at his 
nge, was truly surpi ising “ This child,” says the famous Cardan, 
who frequently conversed wdth him, “ ivas so bi ed, had such pai ts, 
was of such expectation, that he looked like a niiiacle of a man ; 
'and in him was such an attempt of Natuie, that not only England 
but the world had reason to lament his being so early snatched 
aw'ay.” 

With these gieat endow’^ments, which too fiequently produce 
haughty and ungracious manneis, ive find Edwatd mild, patient, 
beneficent, sincere, and affable; fiee fiom all the faults, and 
uniting all the perfections, of the sovereigns of his family who 
preceded or folloived him courageous and steady, but humane 
and just, bountiful, without profusion, pious, m ithoiit bigotiy , 
graced with a dignified simplicity of conduct in common affaiis, 
which suited his lank as ivell as his y^eais; and artlessly obeying 
the impulses of his perfect mind, in assuming, as occasion': requited, 
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tlie majesty of the Monarch, the gravity of the statesman, and 
the familiarity of the gentleman. 

Such is the account invaiiably given of Edward the Sixth ; 
derived from no blind respect for the memory of his father, whose 
death relieved his people fiom the scourge of tyranny, without 
hope of reward from himself, whose person never piomised 
manhood ; with no view of paying court to bis successor, who 
abhorred him as an heretic, or to Elizabeth, whose title to the 
thione he had been in his dying moments peisiiaded to deny; 
but dictated solely by a just admiration of the charming qualities 
which so wonderfully distinguished him, and peifectly free from 
those motives to a base partiality, which too often guide the 
biographei’s pen when he treats of the chaiacters of Princes. 
Concerning his peison, Sii John Hayward infoims us that “ he 
was m body beautiful , of a sweet aspect, and especially in his 
eyes, which seemed to have a stai ly liveliness and lustre in them.” 

This desciiption is fully justified by the present copy of his 
portiait. 

The Journal however kept by this legal child, which has been 
alieady slightly mentioned, is so highly lllustrati^e of impoitant 
paits of his charactei, and coiioborates m so many instances the 
leports which we have deiived fiom his eulogists, that it would 
be blameable to suffer these notices of him to go foith unaccom- 
panied by a specimen at least of a document so extiaordinary. 
We will take for this purpose, without any care of selection, his 
entries for the months of July and August, 1551, made when he 
was in his fourteenth year. 

July. 

“ 1. Whereas certain Flemish ships, twelve sail m all, six tall 
men of war, looking for eighteen more men of war, went to Diep, 
as it was thought, to take Monsieur le Mareschal by the way, 
order was given that six ships, being before prepaied, with four 
pinnaces and a brigandine, should go, both to conduct him, and 
also to defend if any thing should be attempted against England 
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by carrying over the Lady Mary 2. A biigantline sent to‘ 
Diep, to give knowledge to Monsieui Ic Maieschal of the Flemings 
coming, to whom all the Flemings vailed their bonnet. Also the 
.French Ambassadoi was advertized, who answcicd that he 
thought him sine enough when he came into oiii streams, terming 
it so 2. Theie was a proclamation signed foi shoitening llic 
fall of the money to that day, in which it should be pioclaimed 
and devised that it should be in all places of the icalm within 
one day proclaimed. 3 The Loid Clinton and Cobham was 
appointed to meet the Ficnch at Giai esend, and so to conicy him 
to Duresme Place, ivheie he should lie 4 I was banqueted by 
the Loid Clinton at Deptfoid, wheie I saw the Piimrosc and the 
Maiy Willoughby launched. The Frenchmen landed at Rye, as 
some thought foi feai of the Flemings, lying at the Land’s End, 
chiefly because they saw our ships were let by the wand that thej 
could not come out 6 Sii Petei Moutas, at Dover, was 
commanded to come to Rye, to meet Monsieur le Mareschal, W'ho 
so did, and after he had deliveied my letters, wiitten w’lth mine 
own hand, and made my lecoinmendations, he took older for 
hoises and caits foi Monsieur Ic Maieschal, in which he made 
such piovision as was possible to be for the sudden 7 Mon- 
sieur le Mareschal set foith from Rye, and in his jouiney Mr. 
Culpeppei, and diveis other gentlemen, and their men, to the 
numbei of 1000 Hoise, well fninished, met him, and so brought 
him to Maidstone that night. 7. Removing to Westminster. 

8. Monsieur Je Maieschal came to Mr Bakei’s, where he 
was well feasted and banqueted 9 The same came to my 
Lord Cobham's to dinner, and at night to Gravesend. Procla- 
jnation was made that a testourn should go at O'*, and a groat at 
3^ m all places of the lealm at once At this time came the 
sweat into London, which was moie vehement than the old sw’eat, 
for if one took cold he died wnthin three hours , and if he escaped 
it held him but nine hours, oi ten at the most* also if he slept 
the fiist six hours, as he should be very desirous to do, then he 
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rovedj and should die loving. 11. It grew so much, for iil 
London the day there died 100 in the liberties, and this day" 
120 ; and also one of my gentlemen, another of my grooms, fell 
sick and died , that I removed to Hampton Court, with very few 
with me The same night came the Mareschal, who was saluted 
With all my ships being in the Thames, fifty and odd, dll with 
shot well furnished, and so with the ordnance of the Tower. He 
was met by the Lord Clinton, Lord Admiral, with foity gentlemen, 
at Giavesend, and so brought to Duresme Place *13. Because 
of the infection at London he came this day to Richmond, where 
he lay, with a great band of gentlemen, at least 400, as it was by 
diveis esteemed, where that night he hunted ” 

“ July 14. He came to me at Hampton Court at nine of the 
clock, being met by the Duke of Someiset at the wall-end, and so 
conveyed first to me, wheie, aftei his Mastei’s recommendations 
and letters, he went to his chamber on the Queen’s side, all 
hanged with cloth of Arras, and so was the hall, and all my 
lodging. He dined with me also. After dinner, being brought 
into an inner chamber, he told me he was come, not only for 
delivery of the Older, but also for to declare the great friendship 
the King his master boie me, which he desired I would think to 
be such to me as a father beareth to a son, or brother to bi other; 
and although there weie divers peisuasions, as he thought, to 
dissuade me fiom the King his master’s fiiendship, and witless 
men made divers rumouis, yet he trusted I would not believe 
them, furtheimoie, that as good ministers on the frontiers do 
great good, so ill much harm; for which cause he desired no 
innovation should be made on things had been so long in contro- 
versy by hand-strokes, but rather by commissioners’ talk. I 
-answered him that I thanked him for his order, and also his love, 
&c. and I would shew love in all points. For lumours, they were 
not always to be believed ; and that I did Sometime provide for 
the woist, but nevei did any harm upon their heaiing. For 
Ministers, I said, I would rather appease these controveisies with 
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words thto do any thing by force. So aftei, he was conveyed 
to Richmond again . 17. He came to present the Order of 

Monsieur Michael^ where, after with ceremonies accustomed he 
had put on the garments, he and Monsieur Gye, likewise of the 
Older, came, one at my light hand, the other at my left, to the 
Chapel; wheie, aftei the Communion celebrated, each of them 
kissed my cheek After that they dined with me, and talked 
after dinner, and saw some pastime, and so went home again ” 

“ 18. A proclamation made against regrateis and forestalleis, 
and the woids of the statute recited, with the punishment of the 
offendeis Also letteis were sent to all officers and sheriffs for 
the executing thereof. 19. Another pioclamation made foi 
punishment of them that would blow rumours of abasing and 
enhancing of the com, to make things deal withal The same 
night Monsieur le Maieschal St Andi6 supped with me. aftei 
supper saw a dozen couises; and, after, I came, and made me 
ready. .20, the next morning, he came to me to mine arraying, 
and saw ray hedchambei, and went a hunting with hounds, and 
saw me shoot, and saw all my guaids shoot togethei. He dined 
with me, heaid me play on the lute, iide; came to me to my 
study, supped with me, and so departed to Richmond. 

19 The Scots sent an Ambassador hithei foi leceivmg the treaty, 
sealed with the Great Seal of England, which was delivered him 
Also I sent Sir Thomas Chaloner, clerk of my council, to have the 
seal of them, for confirmatipn of the last tieaty, at Northampton. 

17. This day my Lord Marquess and the commissioners 
coming to tieat of the marriage, offered, -by later instructions, 
GOO’OOO crowns , after, dOO’OOO' , and so departed for an houi . 
Then, seeing they could get no better, came to the French offer 
cf 200’000 crowiies, half to be paid at the marriage, half six 
months aftei that Then the Fiench agreed that her dote should 
be but lO’OOO marks 6f lawful money ' of England Thirdly, it 
was agreed that if I died she should not have the dote, saying 
they did that for friendship’s sake, without precedent. 19. The 
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Lord Marquess having received and delivered again the treaty^ 
sealed, took his leave, and so did all the rest. At this time there 
was a bickering at Raima between the French and the Papists; 
for Monsieur de Theimes, Petro Strozzi, and Fontivello, with 
divers other gentlemen, to the number of thirty, with fifteen 
bundled soldiers, entered Parma'. Gonzaga, with the'Emperoi’s 
and Pope’s band, lay near the town. The French made sallies, 
and overcame, slaying the Prince of Macedonia, and the Signor 
Baptista, the Popes nephew. 22. Mr Sidney made one of the 
four chief Gentlemen - 23. Monsieur le Maieschal came to 

me, declaring the King his master’s well-taking my readiness to 
this treaty, and also how much his master was bent that way. 
He presented Monsieur Bois Dolphine to be Ambassador here, 
as my Lord Marquess the 19‘^ day did piesent Mr, Pickering. 

26. Monsieur le Mareschal dined with me : after dinner saw 
the strength of the English archers. After he had so done, at 
his departiue I gave him a diamond from my finger, worth by 
estimation 150’, both for pains, and also for my memory. Then 
he took his leave 27. He came to a hunting to tell me the 
news, and shew me the letter his master had sent him ; and 
' doubtless of Monsieur Termes’ and Marignan’s letters, being 
Ambassador with the Emperor. 28. Monsieur le Mareschal 
came to dinner in Hyde Park, where there was a fair house made 
ifoi him, and he saw the coursing there. - 30. He came to the 
Earl of Warwick’s ; lay there one night, and was well received. 

29. He had his reward, being worth 3000'. in gold, of current 
money; Monsieur de Gye, lOOO’; Monsieur Chenault, 1000'; 
‘-Monsieur Mo villier, 500' ; the Secretary, 500’; and the Bishop of 
.Peregrueux, 500’.” - t , 

‘ ‘ * •AUGUST. 

‘ “ 3. Monsieur le Mareschal departed to Bologne, and had 
.certain of my ships to conduct’ .him .thither. 9. Four and 
•twenty Lords of the Council met at Richmond, to commune of 
my sister Mary’s mattefr ; who at length agi-eed that it was not 
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meet to be suffered any longei , making thereof an instrument, 
signed with their hands, and sealed, to be on lecord.- 11. The 
Loid Maiquess, with the most of his band, came home, and 
delivered the treaty sealed 12 Letters sent for Rochester, 
Inglefield, and Walgiave, to come the IS^** day, but they came 
not till another letter was sent to them the 13“' day 14 My 
Lord Marquess’s lewaid was deliveied at Pans, worth 500’, my 
Lord of Ely’s, 200’ , and Mi Hobbey’s, 150’ , the rest, all about 
one scantling Rochester, &c had commandment neither to hear, 
nor to suffer, any kind of seivice but the common and orders set 
forth at large by Pailiament; and had a letter to my Lady’s house 
from my Council for their ciedit, anothei to herself from me 
Also appointed that I should come and sit at Council when great 
matteis were debating, or when I would This last month 
Monsieui de Teimes, with 500 Fienchmen, came to Paima, and 
entered safely afterwards, certain issued out of the town, and 
were overthiown, as Scipiaro, Dandelot, Petio, and others were 
taken, and some slain after, they gave a skiimish, enteied the 
camp of Gonzaga, and spoiled a few, tents, and returned 
15. Sir Robeit Dudley and Barnab6 sworn two of the six ordinary 
gentlemen The last month the Tuiks’ navy won a little castle 
in Sicily 17 Instructions sent to Sir James Cioftes for divers 
purposes, whose copy is in the Secretary’s hands. The Testouin 
ciied down from O'* to 6'’ , the groat from 3‘' to 2'’ , the 2'’ to 1^ ; 
the penny to an halfpenny , the halfpenny to a farthing, &c 
1, Monsieur Termes and Scipiero overthrew thiee ensigns of 
horsemen at three times, took one dispatch sent from Don 
Pernando to the Pope concerning this war, and another from the 
Pope to Don Fernando , discomfited four ensigns of footmen ; 
took the Count Camillo of Castilion ; and slew a captain of the 
'Spaniards. 22 Removing to Windsor. 23. Rochestei, &c. 
returned, denying to do openly the charge of the Lady Mai y’s 
house, foi displeasing her 26. The Loid Chancellor, Mr. 
Comptroller, the Secietary Petie, sent to do the same commission. 
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27. Mr. Coverdale made Bishop of Exeter. 28. Rocheker, 
&c. sent to the Fleet. The Lord Chancellor^ See. did that they 
were commanded to do to my sister, and her house. 31 Ro- 
chester, &c. committed to the Tower. The Duke of Somerset, 
taking certain that began a new conspiiacy for the destruction of 
the gentlemen at Okmgham, two days past executed them with 
death for their offence. 29. Certain pinnaces were prepared 
to see that there should be no conveyance over- sea of the Lady 
Mary secretly done. Also appointed that the Lord Chancelloi , 
Lord Chamberlain, the Vice-chamberlain, and the Secretaiy-Petre, 
should see by all means they could whether she used the Mass ; 
and if she did, that the laws should be executed on her chaplains. 
Also that when I came from this progress to Hampton Com t or 
Westminster, both my sisters should be with me till further oider 
were taken for this purpose.” 

As no apology may perhaps be necessary eithei for the matter 
or the extent of these extracts, I will venture to close the tiibute 
thus irregularly collected and devoted to the memory of this 
Prince with two additional documents of some cmiosity; the 
first, a paper addressed to some unknown person, all' written with 
his own hand, with which I have been just now favoured by an 
ingenious friend, who transciibed it from the original in the 
Ashmolean collection at Oxford. It is clear that it may be 
referred to the great and tragical discoid bet^v^een the Protector 
and his brother, and that the innocent Edward, then but at the 
age of ten years, had been called on to disclose the matters adverse 
to the Protector which had passed in his conversations with the 
Admiral, in order that they might be used as evidence against 
that nobleman. The connection of the paper with the history of 
Edward seems to confer some value on it, nor is it without marks 
of the premature sagacity which distinguished him 


The Lord Admirall cam to me at the last pliament, and 
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desired me to wiyght a thyng for him. I aslted him what ? He 
sayd it was non ille , it is for the Quene’s maters.’ I sayd if it 
wei e good the Loi des wold allow it . if it were ill, I wol not 
wright in it Then he sayd he wold take in better part if i 
wi ought. I desired him to let me alon. I asked Chek whethei 
it wer good to wright, and he sayd no. He sayd ^ w‘m this tow 
yere at lest ye must take upon yow to be as ye aie, or ought to be, 
for ye shall be able, and then yow may give youi men somwhat , 
foi your unkle is old, and i trust wil not live long.’ I sayd it wer 
better for him to die befor. He sayd ‘ ye ar a beggaily King. 
Ye have no monie to pay oi to geve ’ I sayd that M'^Stanhop had 
for me Then he sayd that he wold geve Fouler ; and Fouler 
did geve the monie to divers men as I bad him ; as to Master 
Chek, and the bokbmder, and othei. He told me thes thinges 
oftentimes. Fouler desired me to geve thankes to my Lord 
Admiral! for his gentilnes to me, and praised him to ,me veiie 
much. 

E. R 

“ In the moneth of September, An D. 1,547, the Lord Admirall 
told me that mm unkle, beeing gon into Scotland, shuld not 
passe the peesse w‘out losse of men, a gieat number of men, pi of 
himself, and that he did spend much monie in vain. Aftei the 
returne of min unkle he sayd that i was toe bashful in mi maters, 
and that I wold not speake for mi right. I sayd I was wel 
enoughe When he went to his conti6 he desiied me not to 
beleve men that wold sclaunder him till he cam himself. 

,E R.” 

The second is an extiact from the original diaft of a letter fiom 
the Loids of the council to the English Ambassadoi at the Couit 
of the Emperor, which may be found among dhe Cecil Papeis in 
the Illustiations of Biitish History, &c disclosing some slight 
particulais of Edward’s final disease, which seems to have not 
been elsewhere desciibed otherwise than geneially. 

After o*^ hrfo comendations We must nede be sorry now to 
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write that which cometh both sorrowfully from us^ and shall, we 
well knowe, w‘ the like sorrowe be taken of yow ; but, such is 
the almighty will of God in all his creations, that his ordMn 
them may not be by us resisted. In one worde we must tell yow 
a greate heap of infelicity. God hathe called owte of this world 
o*^ soveraigne Lord the vi*** of this moneth ; whose man*" of dethe 
was such toward God as assureth us his sowle is in the place of 
eternall joye, as, for yo' owne satisfaction p'tly ye may p'ceve by 
the copye of the words which he spake secretly to hym selfe at 
the mome't of his dethe. The desease wh’^of his Ma*’' died was 
the desease of the longs, which had in them 11 grete ulceres, and 
were putrefied, by meanes wh'of he fell into a consumption, and 
so hath he wasted, being utterly incurable. Of this evill, for the 
e'portance, we adv'tise you, knowing it most comfortable to have 
bene ignorant of it , and the same ye maye take tyme to declare 
unto the Emp“or as from us,” &c. 
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Iyranny and faction aie the alternate followers, if not the 
necessary- consequences of each other. The furious and fearless 
spirit of Henry the eighth had awed into inactivity those con- 
tending passions which under his inexperienced successor buist 
forth therefore with increased violence Hence the six years of 
the amiable and beneficent Edward were stained even perhaps by 
moie enormities than had disgraced the long reign of his bar- 
barous father, for that philosophy of faction, if the expression* 
may be allowed, which in our day bestows impunity on the 
leaders, and transfers the penalties to the innocent community, 
was then unknown, and eveiy political contest ended in the 
bloodshed of some of it’s authors. The minority of the Monarch, 
the rich spoils of the reformation, and the confusion in which 
Henry had left the succession to the throne, presented to the 
minds of the ambitious the most extravagant visions of power. 
The subject of the present memoir chose the last as the means of 
inci easing a giandeur already too lofty , and by failing in the 
attempt forfeited his life, and acquired an emineht station in 
history, without exciting either pity or respect. 

He was born in the year 1502, and his infancy was marked 
by the most unfavourable circumstances. His father, Edmund 
Dudley, a descendant from the ancient Barons Dudley, was one 
of the two chief ministers to the avaiice of Henry the seventh, 
and was put to death, together with his colleague, Empson, in 
the first year of the succeeding reign. It has been said that there 
was more of policy than justice in this act of severity, and tlie 
restoration in blood of the son a very few months after favouis 
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tliat opinion. The influence however of his mother, Elizabeth, 
who was a coheir of the Gicys, Viscounts Lisle, a title which was 
afterwaids levivecl in lici second husband, Artliur Plantag^enct, 
peihaps did much towards piocuring- that giace. By hei, who 
was equally illustrious for her high biith and eminent viitucs, he 
was biought to the court about the year 1/523, m the autumn of 
which he attended Charles Biandon, Duke of Suflolk, in bis 
expedition into Fiance, and was knighted for his gallant conduct 
theie On his leturn he atti acted the notice of Wolscy, whom 
he accompanied on his embassy to Paiis in 1528, and through 
whose favour he obtained the office of Master of the Aimouiy in 
the Towei, and on the fall of that ministei attached himself to 
Ciomwell, who, aftei the mariiage, so fatal to himself, of Ilcniy 
the eighth to Anne of Cleve, procuied foi him the appointment 
of Master of the Hoise to that Princess Such were the insigni- 
ficant steps which this extraoi dmai y peison fiist mounted on his 
progress towards almost unlimited powei , 

He was one of the handsomest men of his time , excelled in 
military exeicises ; and was peculiaily distinguished by his 
adioitness and rich equipment in touinaments Henry, till he 
airived at middle age, generally selected his favourites from such 
persons, and those qualifications, peihaps, fust iccommended 
Dudley to his good giaces Hitheito undistinguished, but in 
the inauspicious stations of a retainer to two disgiaced ministei s, 
and a servant in the household of a detested Queen, the King 
suddenly took him into the highest favoui , bestowed on him m 
1542, on the death of liis fatliei -in-law, the dignity of V iscount 
Lisle, and, immediately aftei, the Older of the Gaitei, and the 
office of High Adraiial of England foi life He commanded, in 
that capacity, in the succeeding yeai, a formidable expedition 
to the coasts of Scotland, in which he seems, Loid Herbeit only 
having left a hint to the contrary, to have been completely siiCr 
cessful, as well in the militaiy as iii the naval part of his commis- 
sion, foi he commanded the vanguaid of the army which had 
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sailed in his fleet This service pei formed, he instantly embaiked 
for Boulogne, then besieged by the King in peison , assisted consi- 
deiably in the reduction of the place, and was appointed governoi 
of it. Henry, however, had fuither views in selecting him for 
that office He had disco veied in Dudley’s mind a quick and 
penetrating judgment, united to that gallant couiage which he 
so much admiied He knew that Fiance was then secretly 
straining every nei ve to equip a fleet foi the invasion of England, 
and it was of the utmost irapoitance to him to place such a man 
at a point equally apt for observation, and for active seivice. 
The consequence fully proved the sagacity of his arrangement 
The Fiench force suddenly put to sea, and Dudley, with a fleet 
much infeiioi, not only effectually lepulsed it, but attacked, in 
his tuin, the enemj^’s coast, and destroyed the town of Tiepoit, 
and seveial adjacent villages in Normandy These circumstances 
led to the treaty of peace with Francis the first of the seventh of 
June 1545, for the ratification of which he was appointed a 
commissioner. 

Heniy, who survived that event not many months, constituted 
him one of the sixteen executors to his will, and those eminent’ 
persons were invested by him also with the guaidianship of the 
young Edwaid The Earl of Heitford, soon after Duke of 
Somerset, who was the King’s mateinal uncle, prevailed howevei 
on the majority of them to declare him Protector, and here, 
though Dudley made no open opposition to the appointment,” 
originated the enmity between those two great men. One of 
the Protectoi’s fiist acts was to bestow on his brothei, Thomas, 
Lord Seymour, the post of High Admiral, which had been held 
with so much credit by Dudley, and which he was now compelled 
to relinquish, under the shew of a voluntary resignation. It is 
true that he received magnificent compensations, for on the very 
day that the patent was passed to his successor, the seventeenth 
of February, 1547, he was appointed Gieat Chamberlain of 
England, and created Earl of Warwick, a title the dignity of 
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which was presently after highly enhanced by a gift fiom tlie 
Clown of the castle and manoi of that toira, to Mhicli weic added 
giants of many other estates of gieat value, but the revocation 
of his commission of Admiial still ranhlcd in his bosom lie 
endeavoiiied to conceal his disgust from Somerset, and the Pio- 
tector, on his part, affected not to pciceive it 'ITicii cliaiactcis 
were dissimilar, even to positive opposition, but tliey wcic neces- 
sary to each other. The Piotcctoi, with many admiiablc talents 
for a statesman in more composed times, was mild, timid, and 
irresolute; Waiwick was active and courageous, sudden, and 
seldom erroneous in judgment, and always prompt in execution. 
Somerset had already risen to the highest exaltation, but felt his 
inability to maintain himself there by his oum rcsouices, wliilc 
Warwick, on whom the piospect of his own future deceitful gloiy 
had not yet opened, sullenly determined to place himself foi a 
time on that heavy but poweiful wing which he was not at picscnt 
able to clip While he acted however with the Piotcctor, he 
served him with zeal and fidelity He commanded the English 
army in Scotland under Somerset, in the quality of his Lieutenant 
‘Geneial, and the signal victoiy of Mussclborough has been 
ascribed by those of our historians who wrote ncaiest to Ins time, 
to his conduct and courage , and signalized himself immediately 
after as a statesman in a negotiation at Paris, whei e he dextei ously 
contrived at once to leject steadily the demand by theFiench 
king of Boulogne, and to aveit the conflict which was expected 
to follow that refusal In the mean time the Piotector’s govern- 
ment assumed a more despotic foim, and many of his measures 
were unfoitunate. The war in Scotland, which it is said would 
have occupied only the campaign of 1547 had the vigorous plan 
suggested by Waiwick been adopted, was feebly and expensively 
managed, strange feuds occurred between Someiset and his 
brothel, which ended in the Admiral’s attaindei and execution ; 
the people became discontented, and at length bioke out into a 
foimidable msuriection, in many parts of the kingdom. Warwick 
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was sent against them in Norfolk, at the head of an army which 
had been raised to serve in Scotland ; defeated them in a general 
action ; prevailed on them to give up their leadeis ; and treated 
the rest with a mildness which would have done honour to a more 
civilized age. 

Hithei to this great man had preserved a noble character, but 
iriesistible temptations were at hand. The Lords of the King’s 
guardian couneil, to whom the Proteetor had of late allowed 
little share in the government of the State, beeame indignant, 
and conspired to divest him of his authoiity. Warwick possessed 
all the talents, as well as the temper, for the leader of such a 
band, and fell, as it weie naturally, into that station The Pio- 
tector ivas impiisoncd, and the Earl took his place in the favour 
and confidence of the King, which he soon after effeetually fixed 
by releasing Somerset, whom Edward sincerely loved, fiom the 
Towel, and consenting, at the request of that Piince, to the 
marriage of his heir to the daughtei of his fallen adversary, which 
was solemnized in the King’s presence on the third of June, 
1550 About the same time his office of High Admiral was 
restoied to him ; he lesigned the place of Lord Gieat Chambei- 
lain, and accepted that of Steward of the Royal Household ; was 
soon after appointed Earl Marshal ; and on the eleventh of Octo- 
ber, 1551, was raised to the dignity of Duke of Northumbeiland. 
Within very few days after, Somerset was suddenly accused of an 
intention to murder him, and on the first of December following 
was brought to a trial by his Peers. The mysteiious circumstances 
of his case, on which our historians are much disagieed, will be 
mentioned somewhat at large in their proper place in this work. 
Suffice it therefore to say here that he was convieted of felony, 
and on the twenty-second of the succeeding month was beheaded. 
In considering of this sanguinary catastrophe, and of the steps 
which led to it, it is difficult to believe that Northumberland was 
wholly innocent, but impossible either to say that he was guilty, 
or to guess at the probable measure of his guilt. Perhaps the 
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strongest presumption to be uigcd in his favour, inasmuch as it 
tends to stiengthen the opinion that Someisct ivas faiily chaigcd 
With the Clime for which he su/Teied, may he founded on the fact 
that the just, acute, and affeetionatc Edward made no cfloit to 
save his uncle’s life, nor does he, in his Journal, that most cm ions 
histoiical collection, express any legict for the Protectoi’s auful 
fate 

Northumheiland now rose to the possession of absolute domi- 
nion The King submitted himself wholly to his direction , and 
the Nobility, vaiiously swayed, by afiection, intciest, oi fear, 
were divided into humble agents of his government, and silent 
spectators of his giandeur At this lemailvablejunctiiicEdu aid’s 
health suddenly declined, and liis lecoveiy picsently became 
hopeless Noithumbeiland, who could scarcely indulge the 
reasonable hope even of an humble and obscuie impunity undci 
a legitimate successor to the throne, conceived, with Ins usual 
boldness and impetuosity, the extravagant project of placing on 
it the grand-daughtei of a sistei of Henry the eighth, having 
first made hei the wife of one of his sons This was the admiiable 
Jane Grey, who was mairied to the Loid Guildford Dudley, in 
May, 1553. Edwaid, always too compliant, and now worn out 
by Sickness, was easily prevailed on to acknowledge hei visional y 
right, and the Judges weie bribed, cajoled, or thicatened, till 
they submitted to draw letters patent for the disposal of the 
Crown to her, which the King signed on the twenty-fiist of June, 
fourteen days befoie his death. It would be impertinent and 
useless to enlarge heie on great points of English histoiy alieady 
so frequently and so minutely detailed. From the hour of the 
Kings departuie Northumberland’s high spirit and presence of 
mind seem to have forsaken him On the tenth of July he caused 
Jane to be proclaimed Queen , and placed hei for secuiity in the 
Towei. On the fouiteenth, he left London, to tiy the tempei of 
the country, and i cached, at the head of a feeble force, the toum 
of Bury St Edmunds. Discouraged by the indifference of the 
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people, he returned to Cambridge, and there, on the twenti ethof 
the same month, having heard of the defection of his pretended 
friends in London, he pusillanimously proclaimed Queen Mary, 

t 

throwing his cap into the air, in token of his joy and loyalty 
Henry Frtzalan, Earl of Arundel, arrived the next day with an 
order to arrest him, which he lecerved with childish expressions 
of grief and contrition. He was conveyed to London, and, on the 
eighteenth of August, arraigned before his Peers, and condemned 
to die Two days after, he wrote to the Earl of Arundel the 
following letter, which remains in the Haileian collection, a 
melancholy testimony of the truth of those historical relations 
which have been hitherto nearly incredible, of the utter abase- 
ment of spirit into which this great man fell under the reverse of 
his fortunes. 

“ Hon^ble L^ and in this my distress my especiall refuge, most 
wofull was y® newes I receyved this eveninge by Mr . Lieutenant, 
that I must prepare my selfe ag'^. to moiiowe to receyve my 
deadly stroke. Alas, my good L**, is my crime so heynows as noe 
redempc''on but my bloud can washe awaye y' spottes thereof^ 
An old pioverbe there is, and yt is most true, y‘ a ly^ung dogge is 
better than a dead lyon. Oh y‘ it would please her good Grace 
to give me life, yea y' life of a dogge, y^ I might but lyve, and 
kisse her feet, and spend both life, and all, in her hon*^ able 
services, as I have y' best part allready under her worthy brother, 
& her most glorious father. Oh y‘ her mercy were such as she 
would consyder how little proflitt my dead and dismembered 
body can bringe her , but how great and glorious an honor it 
Will be in all posterityes, when y® report shall be y‘ soe gracious 
& mighty a Queen had graunted life to soe miserable & penitent 
an abject. Your hon'^ble usage aud promises to me since these 
my troubles have made me bold to challenge this kindness at your 
hahdes' Pardone me if I have done amiss therein, & spare not, 
I pray,' your bended knees for me in this distrcsse. Y' God of 
heaven, it 'may be, will requite it one day on you or your’s , and, 
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if my life be lengthened by yoiii incdiac~on, & iny good I/. Chan- 
cellor’s, to whom I have alsoc sent my bluucd L"", I Mill evci 
voweit to be spent atyoiii hon^ablc feet. Oh, good my Loid, 
remember how sweet life is, & how bittei y' coiitiaiy Spate not 
your speech and paincs, foi God I hope, Ihitli not shutt out all 
hopes of comfoit fiom me in gracious, pi nicely, and M'oiuan- 
like haite, but y‘ as the dolefiill newes of death hath 'wounded to 
death both my soule & bodyc, so j' coinfoi table neucs of life 
shall be as a neiv icsuirccc''on to my ■wofull heait. But, if noe 
remedy can be foundc, cythcr by iinpiisonni‘, confiscation, 
bamshm‘, and the like, I can saj noc moic but God giant me 
patyence to enduic, and a hcait to foignc, the uliolc woild. 

Once yo’’ fellowc and lo\ungc companion, but noiv 
worthy of noe name but wretchednes & misery 

J D." 

The next day, the twenty-second of August, lo53, he Mas 
brought out to suffer execution on Tower Hill, where he uttcicd 
along speech to the multitude, in the same stiain of miseiablc 
humiliation Fox, to blacken Maiy and her govcinment, informs 
us that he had a piomise of paidon, “ even if his head M^eic 
on the block,” which that address tended to contradict, and 
which indeed is fully refuted by the terms of his letter to Lord 
Aiundel It is tiue that, contiary to the profession of liis life, 
he declaied himself on the scaffold a son of the Romish Chuich, 
a veiy natural aitifice at such a moment He seems indeed to 
have been indifferent as to modes of faith, and peihaps to religion 
in general 

Dudley maiiied Jane, daughtei of Sii Edward, and sister and 
heii of Sir Henry Guldeford, oi Guildfoid, as commonly called, 
by whom he had eight sons, and five daughters. Henry, the 
eldest, was killed at the siege of Boulogne, at the age of nineteen ; 
Thomas, died an infant, John, who bore the title of Eail of 
Warwick, and died a few months after the death of his fathei ; 
Ambrose, who was restored to that title by Queen Elizabeth j 
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Robert, who became also in that reign Earl of Leicester, and the 
great favourite of that Princess, Guildfoid, who has been men- 
tioned, and whom his fathei’s ambition led to the scaffold , Henry, 
killed at the siege of St. Quintm’s, in 1557 , and Chailes, who 
died in infancy The daughters weie Mary, Nvife of Sir Henry 
Sidney, and mother to the admiiable Philip , Catheiine, married 
to Henry Hastings, Earl of Huntingdon , Margaiet, Tempeiance, 
and another Catherine, who died infants 
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DUKE OF NORFOLK 

1 HIS most exalted peison, who was the eldest of the eight sons 
of Thomas, second Duke of Norfolk of his family, and Lord High 
Treasurei, by Elizabeth, daughter and heir of Sir Fiederick Tylney, 
of Ashwellthorpe, m Norfolk, was created Earl of Surrey by patent, 
on the first of February, 1513, when his father was restored to the 
Dukedom, which had been forfeited by the attainder of John, the 
first Duke, on the accession of Henry the seventh His first 
public service, at a very early age, was in the command of a ship 

of war in the force sent in 1511 against Sir Andrew Barton, whom 

<• 

most of our histoiians absurdly call “ the famous Scottish pirate,’’ 
and he had an eminent share in the naval victoiy in which that 
biave commandei was killed He soon after accompanied 
Thomas Giey, Marquis of Dorset, in his expedition into Spain 
against the Fiench, and, the Marquis falling sick, had then the 
command of the English army. In 1513, upon the death of his 
younger brother. Sir Edwaid, he was appointed to succeed him 
as Lord Admiial of England, and immediately after, to use the 
woids of a very honest historian, " so completely scoured the seas 
that not a fisher boat of the French durst venture out.” That 
service performed, he landed in Scotland with the same troops 
which had been so successful at sea, for the military of that 
time acted mdiffeiently in both duties, and sent a gallant and 
resolute defiance to the King of Scots, which Lord Herbert in his 
history has detailed at a length of which the limited natuie of 
this woik will not allow the lepetition; nor was this a vain 
thieat, for he commanded, together uuth his bi other the Loid 
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Edmund, the vanguard at the battle of Fioddon, and had an 
eminent share in the mei it of the signal victory obtained there. 

There is a chasm in his history from that date till 1521, when 
he was appointed Lord Deputy of Ireland. It has been said that 
he was placed in that arduous office to avoid the opposition which 
was expected from him to the prosecution of his father-in-law 
the Duke of Buckingham, whose ruin Henry and Wolsey had 
previously determined on If this be true, the fact casts on his 
character all the lustre which ancient loyalty derived fiora a 
disiegard of selfish interests and affections, for both his civil and 
military goveinment in Ii eland were eminently distinguished by 
their wisdom, vigilance, moderation, and activity; and having, 
with a dreadful but necessary severity, subdued the insurrection 
which on his arrival he found raging in almost every pait of the 
island, he quitted it in January 1523, loaded with, the gratitude 
and caresses of the civilized Irish, and leaving a Pailiament then 
sitting, from the measures of which, under his auspices, they had 
obtained the most signal benefits. In the May following his 
return he was again at sea; escorted the Emperoi Chailes the 
fifth to this country; and was by that Monarch appointed 
Admiral of all his dominions. Under the authoiity of that 
commission he joined the ships of Flanders with the English 
fleet, and made a descent on the coast of Brittany, when he 
burned the town of Morlaix, and other places, and laid waste the 
Flench holders, and afterwards extended his irruption into 
Picardy. 

On the fourth of the following December, upon his father’s 
resignation, he was raised to the office of Lord Treasurer, and on 
the sixth of February leceived a commission as General-in-chief 
of the army then appointed to serve against the Scots, to which 
was secietly annexed the most ample confidence and power with 
legard to the political affairs of England with that country. 
He leturned for a short time in the summer of 1524 to take 
possession of his dignities and estates, and resuming soon after 
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his charge in Scotland, accomplished the main object which 
Henry at that time had in view, by detaching the young King of 
Soots from the subjeotion in which he was held by the Regent, 
Duke of Albany, or, in other words, by placing him under the 
control of England. This service was rewarded by a grant of 
additional territoiy to his alieady immense domains. 

The memoiable fall of Wolsey, who had been his father’s 
bitter enemy, happening soon after, he, together with Chailes 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, was commissioned to demand from 
that tlegraded favourite the great seal. It has been said 
that, on the Cardinal’s reluctant delay to obey the King’s 
subsequent order for his residence in his see of York, the Duke 
sent a message to him by Cromwell, threatening, on his longer 
stay, to teai him with his teeth.” This very impiobable stoiy 
rests, I believe, wholly on the account given by Stowe, whose 
honesty and simplicity occasionally misled him to give ciedit to 
veiy idle tales. All that we know with certainty of the Duke 
which has any relation to Wolsey, beyond the little which has 
been already related, is that his name appears among those of 
the Loids who signed the articles of impeachment against the 
Cardinal, and that Henry soon after granted to him the monastery 
of Felixtow in Suffolk, which was one of the many estates that 
had been allotted to the endowment of the colleges which that 
prelate was about to erect in Oxford and Ipswich. 

He took a very active part in promoting the measure of 
Henry’s divorce from Catherine; subscribed, with many othei 
Peers, the bold declaration which on the first agitation of that 
great affair was sent to Rome, and which, in handsome teims, 
threatened the Holy See with Henry’s assumption of the Supre- 
macy in case of the Pope’s opposition to it; and piesided in 
several negotiations with that Pontiff and Francis I. The 
wisdom and stedfast fidelity with which those services, so veiy 
acceptable to the King, were perfoimed, piocuied him new marks 
of favour, and he leceived from the Crown in 1534 a further 
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giant of estates, and in the same year was appointed to tlic 
exalted, and then most poneifiil, oHicc of Eail INIai^'lial of 
England, which had been, seemingly for that purpose, vacated by 
the icsignation of the Diilce of Siiflolk. lie uas also in that year 
once moie constituted Loid Deputy of Ireland. 

In 1536 he was again sent Ambassador to Paiis, to endeavour, 
tluough the mediation ofFiancis the fust, to pioeuic a icvcisal 
of the Pope’s deciee of ccnsuie against Ileniy on account of the 
divorce, and in the following year peifoimcd peihaps the most 
signal seivice to be found in the histoiy of his long and \aiious 
inmistij, by subduing the insiiigcnts in Yoilcshiic, who were 
headed by Robeit Ashe. He displayed on that occasion all the 
talents of an able geneial and an acute politician, foi he ivas 
compelled by the supeiior foice of his opponents to lelinquish his 
militaiy opeiations, and to have rccouisc to negotiation, and 
conducted himself m each capacity with such addicss that the 
insuirection was suppiessed almost without bloodshed. It is 
worthy of reinaik, as it pioves the unlimited confidence which 
Henry then reposed in this great man, that be was well known to 
favoui all the leligious and many of the civil, claims of the insui- 
gents , and it would be diflicult to find a parallel instance of the 
equal maintenance of loyalty and private principle under similar 
circumstances 

It was soon aftei this period that Hem y’s passion for the Lady 
Catherine Howard, and his consequent determination to lepii- 
diate Anne of Cleve, discoveied themselves Cromwell, who had 
made the match with Anne, instantly applied himself with all 
diligence to oppose both those j dispositions, and the Duke, who 
already disliked him for the active pait he had taken in the 
Reformation, naturally conceived the highest degree of resent- 
ment against the man who endeavoured to impede his niece’s 
piogiess to the station of Queen Consoit On the thiiteenth 
of June, 1540, he impeached Ciomwell at the Council Boaid of 
high treason, and, six weeks aftei, that extiaoidinaiy man fell 
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a sacrifice to the capiice of his inhuman master, which in this 
instance was sustained by the jealousy of the nobility, and the 
prejudices of the people. On the twenty-ninth of January follow- 
ing that event the Duke was appointed Lieutenant General of all 
the King’s forces beyond the river Trent, and, on the first of 
Septembei, 1542, Captain Geneial of the army in the North, at 
the head of which he ravaged the frontiers of Scotland in the 
succeeding March. He was soon after nominated commander of 
the rear, and then of the vanguard, of the English army in Fiance, 
appointments which the peace that speedily followed rendered 
almost useless. 

While he was engaged in these services the short-lived eleva- 
tion of Queen Catheiine was suddenly and tragically terminated, 
and the disgust which her frailty had excited in Henry’s inexo- 
rable heart extended itself to her family. This motive aggravated 
the effect of jealousies already conceived on account of the Duke’s 
professed attachment to the ancient leligion, and of the immense 
power and wealth with which the King himself had so largely 
contributed to invest him. Henry dieaded that all the influence 
of each would be applied to the re-establishment of that religion, 
and to the support of the right of succession, in his issue by 
Catherine of Arragon , and determined on his death-bed that the 
Duke, and his admirable son the Earl of Suriey, should not 
survive him. Even amidst the last struggles of expiring nature 
he held out temptations to any who would fuinish evidence 
against these eminent persons, and, these endeavours proving « 
fruitless, accused them of high treason merely on an inference 
diawn from their having quartered with the armorial ensigns of 
their family the royal arms of England, and those of Edward the 
Confessor. He accomplished, as is well known, his dreadful 
purpose with regard to the Earl, and the Duke escaped almost 
miraculously. Broken down by age, infirmity, and solitary 
imprisonment, he sought for mercy to his family by concessions 
and apologies, the effect of which was turned against himself 
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He was prosecuted by a bill of attainder, which was hiiriied 
through both Houses of Henry’s too obedient Parliament, and a 
warrant was dispatched on the twcnty-nmtli of January, 1547, for 
his execution ; but the King died on the pieceding night, and 
the Privy Council judged it unfit to stain the first dajs of the 
new reign with the best blood of the country. 

The lefortners, however, availed thenisehcs witli a secret joy of 
the pretexts against the Duke which Henry had bequeathed to 
them. He was kept a close prisonei in the Towci during the six 
yeais that Edward the sixth sat on the throne, and was not 
released till the third of August, 1553, the vciy day on which 
Mary made her public entiy into London to take possession of 
the throne, when he was immediately restored, simply by her 
sovereign fiat, to his dignities and estates. The Parliament soon 
aftei oonfirmed this extiaordinaiy mark of grace and power bj 
an act of lepeal of his attainder, in which, with an ill-meiitcd 
complaisance to the memory of Heniy, they laid on theii picde- 
cessors all the blame of the Duke’s pcisecution At the end of a 
fortnight fiom his libeiation, such U'cie the sudden changes of 
fortune in those days, he presided as Lord High Stewai d on the 
tiial of his bittei enemy John Dudley, Duke of Northumberland 
In the following year he raised and equipped his tenants and 
dependents, and marched at their head against Sii Thomas Wjat 
It was the fiist public seivice in which he was unfoitunate They 
were wi ought on by artful suggestions of the piiiity of the cause 
they had been called on to oppose to deseit to the insurgents, 
and the Duke, now moie than eighty years of age, at that period 
retired fiom all public concerns, and died at his seat at Kenning- 
hall in Noifolk on the twenty-fifth of August, in the same year, 
1554. He was buried at Framlingham in Suffolk, leaving, as 
appeals by the inquisition taken after his death, notwithstanding 
the lepeated spoils that his ancestois and himself had suffered, 
fifty-six manors, and thirty-seven advowsons, with many othei 
consideiable estates. 
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Thomas, third duke of Ndrfolk, married first, Anne, daughter 
of King Edward the fourth, who brought him one son, Thomas, 
who died young on the fourth of August, 1508, and was buried 
at Lambeth . Secondly, Elizabeth, daughter of Edward Stafford, 
Duke of Buckingham, by whom he had two sons, Henry, the 
celebrated Earl of Surrey, and Thomas, who in the first year of 
Elizabeth was created Viscount Howard of Bindon, in the county 
ofDoiset j and one daughter, Mary, married to Henry Fitzroy, 
Duke of Richmond, a natural son to Henry the eighth. 
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1* OR it is peiliapsmore prudent to adopt the inveterate absurdity 
almost invariably used in this instance, of designating a married 
woman by her maiden surname, than to incur the charge of 
obscurity or affectation by giving hei that of her husband. It 
is most difficult to guess in what motive this singular folly could 
have originated, moie especially as her ephemeral greatness, and 
its tragical termination, the only irapoitant ciicumstances of her 
public history, arose out of the fact of her union with him. It 
is needless however, and perhaps nearly useless, to attempt to 
solve that difficulty, and on this question between common sense 
and propriety on the one hand, and obstinate habit on the other, 
I am content to take the wiong side. 

This prodigy of natural and acquired talents, of innocence 
and sweetness of temper and manneis, and offiigbtful and unme- 
rited calamity, was born in 1537, the eldest of the three 
daughters of Heniy Giey, Marquis of Dorset, by the Lady 
Frances, daughter of Charles Biandon, Duke of Suffolk, and of 
his illustiioiis consort, Mary, Queen Dowager of France, and 
youngest sister of Henry the eighth. The story of her almost 
infancy were it not authenticated by several whose veracity was 
as unquestionable as their judgement would be wholly incredible. 
Her education, after the fashion of the time which extended the 
benefits and the delights of eiudition to her sex, was of that 
character, and was conducted by John Aylmer, a piotestant 
clergyman, whom her father entertained as his domestic chap- 
lain, and who was afterwards raised by Elizabeth to the see of 
London. For this gentleman she cherished a solid esteem and 
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respectj mixed with a childish affection which doubtless tended 
to forward the success of hei studies Those sentiments aiose in 
some measure out of domestic ciicumstances. That elegant and 
piofound scholar, and fiequent tutoi of loyalty, Roger Ascham, 
informs us in his Schoolmaster,” that, making a visit of ceie- 
mony on his going ahioad to her patents at their mansion of 
Broadgate in Leicestei shire, he found her in her own apaitmcnt, 
reading the Phmdon of Plato in the oiigmal, while her fathei and 
mother, with all their household, weie hunting in the paik. 
Ascham expiessing his surpiise that she should be absent fiom 
the paity, she answered, to use his own woids, “ all their sport 
in the park I wisse is but a shadow to that pleasure that I find in 
Plato alas, good folk, they never knew what tiue pleasuie 
meant ” " And how,” lejoined Ascham, “ came you. Madam, to 
this deep knowledge of pleasuie, and what did chiefly alluie 
you to it, seeing not many women, but very few men, have 
attained thereto ?” To this she leplied, with a sweet simplicity, 
that God had blessed her by giving hei shaip and seveie patents, 
and a gentle schoolmastei , “ foi,” added she, " when I am in the 
presence either of father or mother, whether I speak, keep silence, 
sit, stand, oi go, eat, dunk, be meiry or sad, be sewing, dancing, 
01 doing any thing else, I must do it, as it weie, in such weight, 
measure, and numbei, even so perfectly as God made the world, 
or else I, am sharply taunted, and cruelly thieatened, till the time 
come that I must go to Mr. Aylmer, who teacheth me so gently, 
so pleasantly, with such fan alluiements to learning, that I think 
all the time nothing whilst I am with him , and thus my book 
hath been so much ray pleasuie, and brmgeth daily to me moie 
pleasuie and mote, that in lespect of it all othei pleasuies in veiy 
deed be but tiifles and very troubles unto me.” 

Whether Ascham’s first knowledge of her extraoi dinary attain- 
ments occurred at this peiiod is unknown, but he ceitainly gave 
soon after the stiongest proofs of the lespect in which he held 
them. A long lettei remains, perhaps one of many which he 
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addressed to her, in which he declares his' high opinion of her 
understanding as well ^s of her learning, and lequests of her not 
only to answer him in Greek, hut to wiite a letter in the same 
language to his fiiend John Stuiraius, a scholai whose elegant 
latinity had piocured him the title of “ the Cicero of Geiihany,” 
that he might have an indiffeient witness to the truth of the 
report which he would make in that couhtiy of her qualifica- 
tions He speaks of her elsewheie with an actual enthusiasm'. 

Aristotle’s praise of women,” says he, “ is perfected in her. She 
possesses good manners, prudence, and a love of labour. She 
possesses every talent, without the least weakness, of her sex. 
She speaks French and Italian as well as she does English She 
writes elegantly, and with propriety. She has more than once 
spoken'Greek to me,' and wiites in Latiri with great stiength of 
sentiment.” Sii Thomas Chaloncr, also hei contemporary, not 
only coriohorates Ascham’s particulars of her eiudite accom- 
plishments, but adds that she was well veised m Hebiew, 
Chaldee, and Aiabic, that she excelled also m the various 
branches of ordinary feminine education , played well on instiu- 
mental music, sung exquisitely, wrote an elegant hand, and 
excelled in curious needlework, and, with all these rate endow- 
ments, was of a mild, humble, and modest spirit.” Fuller, who 
lived a century after her, condensing, with the quaint eloquence 
which distinguished him, the fruit of all authoiities regarding 
her with which he was acquainted, says that she had the inno- 
cency of childhood, the beauty of youth, the solidity of middle, 
the gravity of old age, and all at eighteen , the birth of a princess, 
the learning of a clerk, the life of a saint, and the death of a 
malefactor for her parents’ offences ” 

Her progress fiom this beautiful state of innocence and lefine- 
ment to that dismal end was but as a single step, and the events 
relativc'to her which filled the short interval were matters rather 
of public than of personal history. By a marvellous fatality this 
admii^ble young cieatuie was dooiried to become the nominal 
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head and actual slave of faction, and a victim to the most guilty 
ambition. The circumstances of the great contest for rule 
between the Protector Somerset and Dudley which distinguished 
the short reign of Edwaid the sixth will be found elsewhere 
largely treated of in this woil?. The latter, having effected the 
ruin of his antagonist, employed his first moments of leisure in 
devising the means of maintaining the vast but uncertain power 
which he had so acquiied Among these the most obvious, and 
perhaps the most hopeful, was the establishment of maiiiage 
contracts between his own numeious issue and the children of 
the most potent of the nobility, and thus, early in the yeai 1553, 
the Lady Jane Grey, for whose father he bad lately procured the 
Dukedom of Suffolk, became the consort of his youngest son, 
Guildfoid Dudley. He was secretly prompted however to foim 
this union by the conception of peculiar views, not less extrava- 
gant than splendid. Edward, the natural delicacy of whose frame 
never pi omised a long life, had shewn some symptoms of pul- 
monary disease, and the confusion and uncertainty which the 
brutal selfishness of his father Henry had entailed on the succes- 
sion to the ciown suggested to the ardent and unprincipled 
Northumberland the possibility of diveiting it into his own 
family under such pretensions as might be founded on the descent 
of his daughter-in-law 

The absuidity of this leverie, legally or indeed lationally consi- 
deied, was self-evident. Not to mention the existence of the 
Pimcesses Maiy and Elizabeth, who might indeed plausibly 
enough be said to stand under some ciicumstances of disinhe- 
iison, Jane descended from a younger sistei of Heniy, and theie 
was issue m being fiom the eldei , nay her own mothei, thiough 
whom alone she could claim, was living , and the maiiiages both 
of her mothei and her grandmothei had been veiy faiily charged 
with illegality. Opposed to these disadvantages weie the enoi- 
mous power of the paity which suiiounded Noithuinbeiland , his 
own complete influence over the mind of the young King , and 
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the afFection which an agreement of age, talents, tempers, and 
studies, had produced in Edward towards his fair kinswoman, 
and which the Duke and his creatures used all piacticable 
artifices to encrease. The nuptials were celebrated with great 
splendour in the royal palace, and the King’s health presently 
after rapidly declined, insomuch that Northumberland saw no 
time was to be lost in proceeding to the consummation of his 
mighty project. Historians, with a licence too commonly used 
by them, affect to recite with much gravity the veiy arguments 
used by him to persuade Edward to nominate Jane his successor, 
of which it is utterly impossible that they should have been 
informed. All that can be tiuly said is that he gained his point 
to the utmost of his hopes and wishes. 

The King was induced, apparently with little difficulty, to agiee 
to ceitain articles, previously sanctioned by the Pi ivy Council, 
declaring her next heir to the Crown, and, foi some reason long 
since forgotten, but probably because it was expected that he 
would be the most pliable, Sir Edward Montague, Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas, was selected from the Judges, to digest and 
methodize them, with the aid of the Attorney and Solicitor 
General, into the strictest foi m that they could devise. Montague 
however, whose own account of his shaie in the tiansaction is 
extant, demurred. Having at fiist vainly endeavoured to with- 
draw himself entirely from the task, he sought to gain time, 
perhaps in expectation of the King’s death, by beseeching to be 
allowed to consult the statutes, and all other authoiities which 
might have any relation to so high a subject. Urged at length, 
with a vehemence no longer to be resisted, to proceed, he lepoi ted 
to the Council that the proposed measuie was not only contiary 
to law, but would, if he were to obey their command, subject 
themselves, as well as him, to the penalties of high treason. 
Northumberland at that moment entered the council chamber in 
the utmost extiavagance of fury ; called Montague a traitor , swore 
that he would fight any man in his shirt” who might gainsay the 
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King’s inclination ; and was actually about to strike the Chief 
Justice, and Biomley, the Attorney General They retired, and 
when they were next summoned, the King, being present, lepioved 
them sharply for delaying the duty required of them. At length 
ovei-awed, they consented, on condition of receiving an anthoiity 
undei the Great Seal, and a gcneial pardon, and the instniment 
being pi epaied, the lest of the judges weie icquired to attend, 
and to sign it, which was accoidingly done by all, except one. 
Sir James Hales, a Justice of the Common Pleas, and a man 
otherwise unknown, who, to his endless honoiii, stedfastlyiefused 
to the last The Piimate, Cianmei, with that nnfoitimate iric- 
solution which formed the only distoition in the symmetry of his 
beautiful chaiacter, appioved of Jane’s succession, but objected 
to the mode of accomplishing it, contended, peihaps with rnoie 
vigour than might have been expected of him, but in the end 
submitted , and signed, with the lest of the Council, not only the 
document which had been prepaied by the laAryers, but also a 
second, by which they bound themselves in the stiictest engage- 
ment on oath to suppoit her title, and to prosecute with the 
utmost severity any one among them who might in any degree 
swerve from that obligation. 

The Letters Patent, confirming to Jane the succession to the 
Throne, weie signed by Edward on the twenty-fiist of June, 1553, 
and on the sixth of the next month he expired. Of these events, 
and even of the mere scheme foi her fatal elevation, she is said 
to have been kept in peifect ignorance The King’s death indeed 
was sedulously concealed fiom all for a few days, which Northum- 
beiland employed in endeavouring to secuie the support of the 
city, and to get into his hands the Piinccss Maiy, who was on 
hei way to London when it occuried She was however warned 
of hei danger, and letreated, asseited without delay hei title to 
the Clown in a letter to the Privy Council, and leceived an 
answer full of disdain, and piofessions of fiim allegiance to her 
unconscious competitrix While these matteis weie passing 
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Noithumbeiland,and the Duke, her father, repaiied to Jaue, and 
having' reaa to her the instrument which invested her with sove- 
leignty, fell on their knees, and offered her their homage. Having 
somewhat lecoveied from the astonishment at first excited by the 
news, she intieatcd with the utmost earnestness and sinceiity that 
she might not be made the instrument of such injustice to the 
right lieiis, and insult to the kingdom, and that they would spaie 
her, her husband, and themseUes, from the teirible dangeis in 
whicli it could not but involve them. Her arguments however 
were una\ailing, and no means weie left to her but a positive 
refusal, in which perhaps the stiength of mind which she certainly 
possessed might have enabled her to pcisist, wdien the Duchess, 
her mother, and the young and inexpeiicnccd Guild foid, were 
called in, and to theii solicitations she yielded. She was now 
escorted in regal state to the Tower, on hei entry into wliich it 
is remarkable that her train was home by her mother, and in the 
afternoon of the same day, the tenth of July, ivas proclaimed in 
London with the usual solemnities 
In the mean time Mai y, who had letiied to Kcnninghall in 
Norfolk, assumed the title of Queen, and found hei cause waimly 
espoused by many of the nobility, and nearly the whole of the 
yeomanry and infciior population of that and the adjacent 
counties. Those who ruled in the mctiopolis, and who, having 
fondly considered her as a fugitive, liad stationed some ships on 
those coasts to inteicept hei on her expected flight to Flanders, 
were now suddenly compelled to laise a militaiy foice to oppose 
to the hourly inci easing multitude of her supporteis. Eight 
thousand hoise and foot were collected with surpiising expedition, 
the command of which was assumed by Northumberland, and it 
was agieed that Suffolk should lemain in London to conduct the 
goveinraent,' an unlucky tiansposition, arising flora Jane’s 
anxiety for the personal safety of hei fathei, whose best experience' 
was in martial affairs, while Dudley, with all the arts of a states- 
man, possessed few of those qualities which win the hearts of 
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soldiers, or bespeak success in the field At tlie head iiowcver of 
tins force he inarched from London on the fourteentli of July, 
having taken leave of the Council in a shoit address from which 
his doubts of theii fidelity maybe clearly infciicd. They were 
in fact at that moment agieed to betiay the e\tra\agant and 
unjust cause which they had so lately suoin to support. Even 
on the following day their intrigues became so evident that 
Suffolk, m the barienness of political invention, commanded in 
the name of the Queen that the gates of the Tower should be kept 
constantly closed, to pievent the mischief which he apprehended 
fiom then communication with the advcise paity. The Lord 
Treasurer with gieat difficulty procuied egress foi a few hours, 
and returned with the news that the naval squadron which had 
been equipped with the view of seizing the person of Mary had 
revolted to her, and letters were received from Northumberland 
pressing for reinforcements, and reporting the gradual defection 
of his tioops on theii march. The Council now affected the 
warmest zeal, and eageily repiesented the impossibility of laising 
such succours otherwise than by their personal appearance among 
their tenants and dependants, most of them offering to lead to the 
field such forces as they might lespectively laise. Suffolk, deceived 
by these professions, and by the earnestness of their dispatches 
to other powerful men in the countiy to the same effect, consented 
to lelease them fiom then imprisonment, for such it actually was 
He did so, and they lepaired, headed by the Earls of Shiewsbury 
and Pembioke, to Baynard’s Castle, the house of the lattei of 
those noblemen, who had but a few weeks befoie raariied his heir 
to a sister of the unfoitunate Jane, where they determined to 
proclaim Queen Mary, which was done on the same day, the 
nineteenth of July, 1553 

Jane received fiom hei father the news of hei deposition with 
the patience, the sweetness, and the magnanimity, which belonged 
to hei surprising character. She reminded him with gentleness 
of her unwillingness to assume this shoit lived elevation, and 
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expressed her hope that it might m some measure extenuate the 
grievous fault which she had committed by accepting it , declaied 
that her relinquishment of the regal chaiacter was the fiist volun- 
taiy act which she had pei formed since it was fiist proposed to 
laise her to it , and humbly prayed that the faults of others might 
he treated with lenity, in a chai liable consideration of that 
disposition in herself The weak and miseiable Suffolk now 
hastened to join the council, and arrived in time to add his 
signature to a dispatch to Northumbeiland, requiring him to 
disband his troops, and submit himself to Queen Mary, which 
however he had done hefoie the messenger arrived. Jane, whose 
royal palace had now become the piison of heiself and her hus- 
band, saw, within very few days, its gates close also on her father, 
and on his. The termination of Noithumhei land’s guilty caieei, 
which speedily followed, is well known, but Suffolk, foi some 
reasons yet undiscoveied, was spaied It has been supposed that 
his Duchess, who remained at liberty, and is said to have possessed 
some share of the Queen’s favour, interceded successfully for him, 
and why may we not ascribe this forbeaiance to the clemency of 
Mary, in whose rule we find no instances of cruelty but those 
which oiiginated in devout bigotiy, a vice which while engaged 
in its own proper pursuits inevitably suspends the operation of 
all the charities of natuie ? 

There is indeed little room to doubt that she meditated to 
extend her mercy to the innocent Jane and her youthful spouse 
They were it is true arraigned and convieted of high treason on 
the third of November following the date of their offenee, and 
sentenced to die, but the execution was delayed, and they weie 
allowed several libeities and indulgences scarcely ever gi anted to 
state prisoners under their circumstances. The hopes however 
thus excited were cut short by the occurrence of Sii Thomas 
Wyat’s rebellion, in which her fathei, while the wax was scaicely 
cold on his pardon, madly and ungratefully became an active 
party, accompanied by his two brothers. Thus Maiy saw alieady 
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the great house of Giey once more publicly in an ay against her 
crown. The incentives to this insuriection aie somewhat involved 
in mysteiy, and have been vaiiously leported The avowed 
pietence foi it was an aveision to the Queen’s pioposcd mairiagc 
with Philip of Spain, but theic is strong reason to believe that 
with this motive was mixed, at least in the bicasts of the leaders, 
a seciet intention to le-asseit the claim of Jane, and Bisliop 
Coopei, a contempoiary historian, tells us plainly in his Clironiclc, 
that the Duke of Suffolk, “ in divers places as he went, again 
pioclaimed his daughter” Be this however as it might, itvas 
now lesolved to put hei to death without delay, and it is pi etty 
well authenticated that the Queen confiimed that determination 
with much reluctance and rcgict. 

Jane leceived the news without discomposuic, and became c\ cn 
anxious to receive the final blow, but heie the bigotry of Mary 
inteifeied, and she commanded that no effoits should be spared 
to leconcile her to that church which anogantly denies salvation 
to those who die not in its bosom. She suffeied the impoi- 
tunities, and peihaps the harshness, of several of its most eminent 
mimsteis, with equal uibanity and fiimness At length she was 
left to Feckenham, Maiy’s favourite chaplain, and afteiwaids 
Abbot of Westminstei, a piiest who united to a steady but well- 
tempeied zeal an acute undeistanding, and gieat sweetness of 
manneis, and by him, accoiding to the fashion of the day, slic 
was invited to a disputation on the chief points of diffeience 
between the two chin dies She told him that she could not spate 
the time , “ that control eisy might be fit for the living, but not 
foi the d^ing, and intieated him, as the best pi oof of the com- 
passion which he piofessed foi her, to leave hei to make her peace 
with God” He conceived fiom these expiessions that she was 
unwilling to quit the wotld, and obtained for hei ashortiepiieve, 
which when he communicated to hei she assured him that he had 
misundeistood hei, foi that, fai fiom desiimg that hci death 
might be delayed, “ she expected, and wished foi it, as the peiiod 
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of her miseries, and of her entrance into eternal happiness ” He 
then led her into the pioposed confeience, in which she acquitted 
herself with a firmness, a powei of argument, and presence of 
mind, truly astonishing. Unable to woik the slightest impi ession, 
he left her, and she sat calmly down to make a minute of the 
substance of theii discourse, which she signed, and which may be 
found in most of our ecclesiastical histoiies. She now addiessed 
a farewell letter to her father, in which, with much mildness of 
expression, though certainly with less benignity of sentiment than 
is usually ascribed to hei, she repeatedly glances at him as the 
author of her unhappy fate. She wrote also to hei sister, the 
Lady Katherine Hei bert, in the blank leaves of a Greek Testa- 
ment, which she lequcsted might be delivered as her legacy to 
that lady, an epistle m the same language, the tianslation of 
which, however ficquently already published, ought not to be 
omitted here 

“ I have sent you, my dear sister Katherine, a book, which, 
although it be not outwardly trimmed with gold, or the cuiious 
embioidery of the artfullcst needles, yet inwaidly it is more 
woitli than all the precious mines wliich the vast world can 
boast of. It is the book, my only best loved sistei, of the 
law of the Lord. It is the testament and last will which he 
bequeathed unto us wi etches and w;l etched sinneis, which shall 
lead you to the path of eternal joy , and if jou with a good mind 
read it, and with an eainest desire follow it, no doubt it shall 
bring you to an immoital and eveilasting life. It will teach you 
to live and to die It shall win you more, and endow you with 
gi eater felicity, than you should have gained by the possession of 
our woful fathei’s lands , for as if God had prospered him you 
should have inherited his honours and manors, so, if you apply 
diligently this book, seeking to diiect youi life accoidmg to 
the rule of the same, you shall be an inheritoi of such riches as 
neither the covetous shall withdraw from yon, neither the thief 
shall steal, neithei yet the moths corrupt Desire, with David, 
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my dear sister^ to understand the law of the Lord thy God. Live 
still to die, that you by death may purcliase eternal life ; and 
trust not that the tenderness of your age shall lengthen your life, 
for unto God, when he calleth, all hours, times, and seasons, are 
alike, and blessed are they whose lam ns aie furnished when he 
cometh, for as soon will the Loid be gloiified in the young as in 
the old My good sister, once again moie let me intreat thee to 
learn to die Deny the world, defy the devil, and despise the 
flesh, and delight youiself only in theLoid • Be penitent for your 
sms, and yet despaii not . Be str mg in faith, yet presume not ; 
and desire, with St Paul, to be dissolved, and to be with Christ, 
with whom even in death there is life Be like the good servant, 
and even at midnight be waking, lest when death cometh, and 
stealeth upon you like a thief in the night, you be with the 
servants of darkness found sleeping, and lest for lack of oil you 
be found, like the five foolish viigins, oi like him that had not on 
the wedding garment, and then you be cast into daikness, or 
banished from the marriage. Rejoice in Chiist, as I trust you 
do , and, seeing you have the name of a Chiistian, as near as you 
can follow the steps, and be a true imitator of your master Christ 
Jesus, and take up youi cross, lay your sins on his back, and 
always embrace him 

Now, as touching my death, rejoice as I do, my deaiest 
sister, that I shall be delivered of this corruption, and put on 
incoriuption , for I am assured that I shall for losing a mortal 
life win one that is immortal, joyful, and eveilastmg, to which 
I pray God grant you in his blessed hour, and send you his all- 
saving grace to live m his feai, and to die in the tiue Christian 
faith, from which m God’s name I exhoit you that you never 
swerve, neither foi hope of life nor feai of death , for, if you will 
deny his truth to give length to a weary and corrupt breath, God 
himself will deny you, and by vengeance make shoit what you by 
your soul’s loss would prolong, but if you will cleave to him, he 
will stietch forth your days to an imcircumscribed comfort, and 
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to his o^Vll glory ; to the which glory God bring me now, and 
you hereafter when it shall please him to call you. Farewell once 
again, my beloved sister, and put your only trust in God, who 
only must help you, Amen. 

Your loving sister, 

Jane Dudley.” 

This letter was written in the evening of the eleventh of 
February, 1554, N. S and on the following morning she was led 
to execution. Before she left her apartment she had beheld fiom 
a window the passage of her husband to the scaffold, and the 
return of his mangled corpse. She then sat down, and wrote in 
her tablets thicc short passages, in as many languages. The 
fiist, in Gieek, is thus translated " If his slam body shall give 
testimony against me before men, his blessed soul shall lendei an 
eternal proof of my innocence before God.” The second, from 
the Latim “ Tlie justice of men took away his body, but the 
divine meicy has preser\ ed his soul.” The third was in English 
“ If my fault deserved punishment, my youth and my impiudence 
were worthy of excuse ; God and posteiity will shew me favour.” 
This precious relique she gave to tlie Lieutenant of theTowei, 
Sir John Biydges, soon after created Lord Chandos. Endeavours 
had been incessantly used to gain her over to the Romish persua- 
sion, and Feckenham embanassed her by his exhortations even 
to the moment of hei death, immediately before which, she took 
him by the hand, and thanked him couiteously for his good 
meaning, but assured him that they had caused her more unea- 
siness than all the teirors of hei approaching fate Having 
addressed to those assembled about her a short speech, less 
lemaikable for the matter which it contained than for the total 
absence even of an allusion to her attachment to the refoimed 
church, she was put to death, fortunately by a single stioke of 
the axe. 
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HENRY GREY, 

- , DUKE OF, SUFFOLK. 

1 H 1 s nobleman^ who^by, an inversion which rarely occurs in the 
history -of a family, .derived all his public importance from his 
ofFspring", was the eldest son and heir of Thomas Grey, second 
Marquis of Dorset, by Margaret, daughter of Sir Robert Wotton, 
of Bocton Malherbe, in Kent, and Relict of William Medley. 
The antiquity and splendor of his name and descent are so well 
known that it is unnecessary to speak of them : of his character 
and conduct, considering him individually, and as a free agent, 
we have scarcely any intelligence. He was a man,” says Sir 
John Hayward, in his Life of Edward the sixth, " for his harmless 
simplicity, neither misliked nor much regarded:” but he was the 
father of that distinguished example of universal excellence, Jane 
Grey, and it is chiefly on that ground that his memory can found 
any claim to historical recollection. 

t 

He had been at an early age contracted by his father to Cathe- 
rine, eldest daughter to William Fitzalan, Earl of Arundel, whose 
heir and successor, Henry, Lord Maltravers, was at the same time 
espoused to his sister, the Lady Catherine Grey. The Marquis’s 
marriage proved fruitless, and the vanity of forming an alliance 
with royalty suggested to him, soon after the death of his father, 
which happened in 1530, the iniquitous expedient of repudiating 
his innocent wife. The Lady Frances Brandon, daughter of 
Charles, Duke of Suffolk, by Mary, Queen Dowager of France, 
sister to Henry the eighth, encouraged his addresses ; and, as 
that Despot approved of their union, it is almost needless to say 
that the divorce was accomplished without difficulty. He married 
Frances Biandon, and had by her three daughters, of whom Jane 
was the fiist-born. 
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He had been admitted into the number of tije early companion'; 
and intimates of Henry, and is said to Imvc been bm\e and 
generous, peihaps in other words, daring in tournaments, and 
caieless of expense in lus equipments for them, and for other 
goigeous gallantiies of the Couit lie left ithouc\ci soon after 
his second maiiiage, and letiied unanibitiou‘'ly to his gicat 
estates, wheie he icmained for many ycats in a magnificent 
privacy, occupied in the usual sports and hospitalities of tlie 
country, and in the indulgence, as uc arc told by one author, of 
some taste for letters, a icportuhich dcii\cs additional cicdit 
from the extensively learned education hestoued on his childicrt, 
so lemarlcably exemplified in that of Jane Tlie ciicurnstanccs 
which withdrew him fiom this honourable and happy letircmcnt 
have been so fully stated m a sketch of the life of that lady, ah eady 
given in this woilc, that it would be irnpeitincnt heic to do much 
more than refer to them, and his own subsequent stoi-y will 
piesent little more than the barren detail of the conduct of a 
mete instiuinent in the hands of another. It will be seen there 
that Dudlej , having pulled down his great antagonist the Pi otcctor 
Somerset, and gained possession of the poison and mind of the 
youthful and declining Edward, conceived tlie cxtla^ agaiit idea of 
availing himself of Dorset’s royal marriage as a means to seize on 
the Clown. When in 15ol he procured for himself the Dukedom 
of Noithumberland, he obtained for the Marquis that of Suffolk, 
and used all other aitifices to attach him to his interest Suffolk 
however was not yet gained ovei, for when, at the close of the 
same year, the Protector was tired by hiS Peers on chaiges of high 
treason, the most material of which was anallcdged design to kill 
Dudley, after the tryal, the Lords,” to use again the woids of 
Haywaid," went together, and fust the Duke of Suffolk nobly 
said that he held it not reasonable that, this being but a conten- 
tion between private subjects, under pietcnsion thereof any mean 
action should be draivn to intention of treason.” Noithum- 
beiland carefully concealed the vexation which he suffcicd from 
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this opposition ; Suffolk was presently gratified with the office of 
Justice in Eyre of all the King’s Forests ; and soon after appointed 
Lord Warden of the east, west, and middle Marches towards 
Scotland. 

It was about this time that Northumberland proposed to him 
the marriage of his third son, Lord Guildford Dudley, with the 
ill-fated Jane, and met with a ready acquiescence. Edward, 'who 
was evidently sinking under an incurable malady, was prevailed 
on to nominate her as his successor to the Ciowu, which only the 
earnest solicitations of her family induced her most unwillingly 
to accept. In the mean time the vigilance of Mary’s friends, 
and the sudden defection of several of the most powerful of 
Northumbeiland’s paity, left Suffolk barely time for the empty 
ceremonies of swearing allegiance, and doing homage, to the 
ephemeral regality of his daughter. He feebly affected for a few 
days to direct the measures of her government, while his more 
guilty coadjutor marched, at the head of an army, to meet the 
adherents of Mary in the field, but to submit to them with the 
most abject meanness. Suffolk, on receiving the news, followed 
his example in London, and having first sti ipped his daughter 
of the ensigns of royalty, joined the Privy Council, which had 
declared for Mary, in their expressions of loyalty to her. This 
artifice however, if such it may deserve to be called, proved too 
shallow. He was arrested, and imprisoned in the Tower, where 
Jane and her husband were already imprisoned , and after a short 
confinement, was leleased without tryal or penalty, for reasons 
which historians have in vain endeavoured to discover. 

The fate of his family at this period rested on the piudence of 
his conduct. Justice, and even vengeance, if it was entertained 
in the bosom of Mary, had been satisfied by the saciifice of 
Northumberland, and of several of his associates. The rigours 
of the imprisonment of Jane and Guildford Dudley had been 
gradually relaxed, and the execution of their sentence of death 
more than once formally respited. Mary was known to have 
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betiayed an inclination to fipare them. In this critical, hour 
when a ineie passiveness on his part seemed to promise the 
happiest cflects, Sunblk, without men, without money, without 
any apparent object, not only rushed wildly, with two of his 
brotheis, into Sii Thomas Wyat’s rebellion, but on his waj to the 
quartets of the ihsurgents, again proclaimed his daughtci Queen 
in the towns through which he passed. A new scene of blood n as 
now opened Jane and her husband wcic presently led to the 
scaffold, and the Duke, who seems not to have reached his desti- 
nation, was betiayed by one of his scmints to the Earl of 
Huntingdon, who had been sent to arrest him at the head of a 
stiong body of horse. lie was brought by that nobleman to 
London on the elc\enth of Februaiy, 1554, and lodged in tlie 
Tower, and on the twenty-thiid of the same month was beheaded. 

It has been already observed that this Duke had, in addition 
to Jane, two younger daughters; they were Catherine, wife first of 
Henry Heibert, Earl of Pembroke, ftom wlioni slie was divorced, 
and secondly of Edward Seymour, Earl of Hci tford ; and Mary, 
most meanly mariied to Martin Keys, groom porter at the Court. 
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• FIRST EARL OF BEDFORD. 

We have here the foundei of tliat immense fortune^ and the first 
bearei of most of those exalted dignities, wliich still distinguish 
his posterity' He ‘sprung hoivevei fiom no 'mean origin. His 
ancestois had been for'nedrly foui centuries in the first rank- of 
English gentry, holding of -the Ciowm, in the ‘County of Doiset, 
a Baronial estate, which, on the failure of the elder line of the 
family, devolved on that from which he descended. Seveial of 
them had held municipal appointments of consideiable trust 
and honour; otheis had sat in the House of Commons , and his 
grandfather, Sii John Russell, filled the office of Speakei early 
in the leign of Heniy the Sixth . He was the eldest son of James 
Russell,- of Kingston;- the estate above alluded to. (son and hen 
of that Sii ‘John) by his first wife, AUce, daughter and hen of 
John Wyse, a gentleman of that county. . , ' ' 

He owed his intioduction at, the Couit.of Fleniy the-seventh 
to a mere accident Rhilip, Arphduke of Austria, and King -of 
Castile, say'oui Jiistorians, having been-shipwiecked'in January 
1505, at Weymouth, whither ‘he was.diiven by a great stoim, on 
his passage from Flandeis to Spam, was entel tamed By Sir 
Thomas Trenchard, one of the chief persons of that pait of 
Dorsetshiie, m whose house he lived splendidly, till Henry had 
received the news of his arrival, and invited him to the Court. It 
chanced that Sir Thomas sent for his cousin, Mr Russell, then 
lately leturned from his travels, with gieat fame, as Dug dale 
informs us, for his skill in foreign languages, to wait on the loyal 
stranger, who was so much pleased by the conversation of his 
visitor, that he took the young man in his company to Windsor , 
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recommended him stiongly to Henry, and tlius opened the way 
to his future fortune. It should seem, however, fiom ceitain 
histoiical circumstances which it is needless to state here, that 
the hospitable entertainment of the Aiistiian Piince in Dorsetshiie 
was in leality nothing less than an honourable captivity, that 
Trenchard might be considered lather as his gaoler than his host , 
and that Russell was appointed to watch him on the way to Lon- 
don, and to delivei his person safely to the lUng, a seivice veiy 
likely to please a Prince of Henry’s chaiacter. Whether these 
conjectures be well or ill founded, it is ceitain that Mr. Russell 
made his fiist appeaiance at Court on that occasion, and that the 
King immediately appointed him a gentleman of the Privy 
Chamber, and distinguished him fiom his fellows by a moie than 
ordinary degree of kindness. 

Heniy the Eighth, who succeeded to the thione about four 
yeais after this event, received him with inci eased favoui They 
weie about the same age, and Russell possessed most of the 
qualities which usually attracted, however seldom they might 
secuie, that Prince’s favouiable notice a sedate and clear under- 
standing, a courageous heart, and a learned education, finished 
and polished by foreign tiavel We find him in that lemarkable 
selection of youthful gallanti y made by the King in 1513, to giace 
his invasion of Prance, wheie duiing the siege of Tlieiouenne, 
Russell, with two himdied and fifty men, lecoveied a piece of 
oidnance from ten thousand French, undei the command of one 
of their ablest generals, and afteiwaids, mth singular biaveiy, 
cut off a large supply of provisions which the enemy had sent 
towards the town The latter of these services was so eminently 
distinguished, that our old chronicles have affected to pieseive 
the very terms of a dialogue on it, between him and the King, 
who, when he saw him after his return from pei forming it, 
believed that he had not yet set out. “ I,” cried Hem y, “ while 
we aie fooling the town is relieved.” '^‘'So it is indeed,” answeied 
the other, “ for I have sent them two thousand cai cases, and they 
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have spaied me twelve hundred wagg-ons of provision.” ‘‘ I, but,” 
said the King, I sent aftei you to cut off the bridge Dreban ” 
That,” leplied Russell, ^^was the first thing I did, wheiefore 
I am upon my knees for your Majesty’s grace and paidon.” ‘^Nay 
then,” concluded the King, by ’r Lady thou hast not my pardon 
only, but my favour too ” He was not less active at the siege of 
Touinay, was one of Henry’s commissioners in 1518 for the 
lestoratioii of that strong city to Fiance, and in 1522, sailed 
again to the Fiench coast, in that expedition which was com- 
manded by the Earl of Suriey as Admiral, when he received 
knighthood fiom that Nobleman foi his good service at the 
sacking of Morlaix. 

In 1523 he was first invested with the ininisteiial character; 
sent Ambassadoi to Rome, and fioin thence, with gieat secrecy, 
evefi, says Loid Heibeit, ^^in disguised habit,” to Charles Duke 
of Bouibon, to foment the difference then subsisting between 
that Prince and the King of Fiance. He pi evaded on the Duke 
to join openly the alliance between Henry and the Empeior, and 
was peisonally engaged in most of the wailike enterprises which 
followed that junction. In 1525 he fought at the celebrated 
battle of Pavia, in 1532 attended Heniy at his interview with 
Fiancis the First , and in 1536 was named, with Brandon, Duke 
of Suffolk, and Sii Fiancis Bryan, to sit m judgment on the 
Lincolnshiie insui gents. On his leturn from that employment 
he was appointed Comptiollei of the Household, and, towards the 
end of the same year, was sworn of the Privy Council 

On the twenty-ninth of March, 1538, he was created Baron 
Russell, of Cheneys, in the county of Buckingham, Un estate 
which he had acquired by his wife, and in 1540, on the dissolution 
of the greater monasteries, became ennched beyond all precedent, 
by grants from their spoil, pai ticularly in Devonshire, where he 
obtained, together with the borough and town of Tavistock, the 
entire demesne of it’s very lich abbey, comprising nearly thiity 
manors, with many large estates in other parts of the county, as 
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•well as in those of Bucks and Somerset In 1541 lie was consti- 
tuted Lord Admiial of England and Ii eland, and President of the 
Counties of Devon, Doiset, Coinwall, and Soineiset , and, in the 
conclusion of that year, on some occasion of difleicncc between 
his mastei and Fiancis the Fust, was sent with a militaiy foiee 
into Pieaidy. On the thud of Deccmbei, 1513, the custody of 
the Piivy Seal was committed to him , and in 1545, when Heniy 
attacked Boulogne in peison, he commanded the vanguard of 
the besieging army The King, who died m the succeeding year, 
appointed him one of the sixteen executois to his will, who foimed 
a Council of Regency foi the administiation of alTaiis dming the 
minority of Ed wai d the Sixth. 

At the Coronation of that Piince he exercised the veneiable 
and dignified office of Loid High Stewaid of England, and soon 
after leceived from the Ciown a grant of the gieat estates of the 
dissolved monastery of Woburn, in Bedfoidshire, which has since 
become the chief lesidence of his hens A foimidable insuiiection 
in the western counties, m 1549, against the measuiesof the 
leformation, which weie then pin sued with the utmost vigour, 
called him again into military service In his chaiactei of 
Governoi of those pi evinces he patiently endeavouied by every 
possible exertion of the civil authoiity to restoie older, and, 
finding all such effoits ineffectual, placed himself at the head of 
the best armed foice that he could mustei, and attacked the 
insui gents ivith very mferioi numbeis Of the stiaits to which 
he was frequently reduced, and the dangeis to which he was 
exposed, m this unequal waifaie , the judgment and braveiy with 
which he extricated himself from them , and his final complete 
success , a very lengthened and particular account, still highly 
interesting to those who inhabit that part of the island, may be 
found m Hollinshed’s Chronicle, and theie only It was an 
eminent public service, and he was rewarded accoidingly, for on 
the nineteenth of January, 1549, O. S he was created Earl of 
Bedford 
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Dining his absence in the West commenced the attack on the 
Protector, Someiset, which, though for a while suspended, termi- 
nated two years after in the tiagical death of that gieat person. 
A laige body of the Peeis, prevailed on through the artifices of 
Dudley, afterwards Duke of Northumberland, had combined 
against the Piotector, and shewn themselves in open insurrection 
He solicited the support of those whom he esteemed his friends, 
and of those who had lemamed neutral A letter from the 
Protector, probably circular, to the Eail of Bedford, together 
with two from the Earl in answer, have been preserved also by 
Hollinshed 

“ After our right hartie commendations,” says the Duke, to 
your good Lor dsliip. Here hath of late risen such a conspiracie 
against the King’s Majestie and us as nevei hath b6ene s6ene,the 
which they can not mainteme, with such vaine letters, and false 
tales surmised, as was never ment or intended on us They pre- 
tend and saie that we have sold Bullonge to the Fiench, and that 
we doo withhold wages fr om the soldiers, and othei such tales and 
letters they doo spread abroad, (of the which if anie one thing 
were true we would not wish to live,) the matter now being 
brought to a maivellous extremitie, such as we would never have 
thought it could have come unto, especiallie of those men, 
towards the King’s Majestie and us, of whome we have deserved 
no such thing, but rather much favour and love But the case 
being as it is, this is to require and pi are you to hasten you hither 
to the defense of the King’s Majestie, m such force and power as 
you maie, to shew the part of a true gentleman, and of a verie 
fiiend, the which thing we trust God shall reward, and the 
King’s Majestie, in time to come, and we shall nevei be unmind- 
full of it too. We are sure you shall have othei letteis fiom them, 
but, as ye tendei your dutie to the King’s Majestie, we require 
you to make no staie, but immediatelie repair e, with such force 
as ye have, to Ins Highnesse, in his castell of Windsor, and the 
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rest of such force as ye maie make to follow you And so we bid 
you right hartilie farewell. Fiom Hampton Coint, the sixt of 
October 

Youi Lordship’s assured loving fiiend, 

Edward Summerset” 

“ To this letter,” continues Hollinshed, “ of the Loid Protec- 
tor’s, sent the sixt of October, the Lord Russell, leturning answer 
againe vpon the eight of the said monel li, fiist lamented the 
heavie dissention fallen betweene the Nobilitie and him, which 
he tooke foi such a plague, as a gieatei could not be sent of 
Almightie God vpon this lealme, being the next waie, said he, to 
make us of conqueiois slaves , and like to induce upon the whole 
realrae an uni vei sail thialdome and calamitie, vnless the raerci- 
full goodnesse of the Loid doo helpe, and somewise oidei be 
taken, in staieng these gieat extiemities And, as touching the 
Duke’s request in his letteis , foi as much as he had heard befoie 
of the broile of the Loids, and feaied least some conspiracie had 
beene meant against the King’s peison, he hasted foi ward, with 
such corapame as he could make, for the suertie of the ICing, as 
to him apptemed Now, peiceiving by the Loids’ letteis sent 
unto him the same sixt daie of Octobei, these tumults to rise 
vpon privat causes betweene him and them, he therefoi e thought 
it expedient that convenient power should be levied, to be in a 
readmesse to withstand the wooist, what penis soever might 
insue, for the preservation both of the King and State of the 
realme fiom invasion of forien enemies, and also foi the staieng 
of bloudshed, if anie such thing should be intended betwixt the 
paities in the heat of this faction And this he thinking best for 
the discharge of his allegiance, humblie besought his Grace to 
have the same also in speciall regaid and consideration, liist, 
that the King’s Maiestie be put in no feare , and that if theie be 
anie such thing wherein he hath given iust cause to them thus to 
pioceed, he would so conforme himselfe as no such privat quaiiels 
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doo redound to the puhlike distuibance of the realme ; certifieng 
moreover the Duke that, if it weie true, which he understood hy 
the letters of the Loids, that he should send about proclamations 
and letters for raising up of the commons, he liked not the same ; 
notwithstanding he trusted well that his wisdome would take 
such a waie as no elfusion of bloud should follow.” 

“And, thus much being conteined in his foimer letters the 
eight of October, in his next letters againe, written the eleventh 
of October, the said Lord Russell, lejoising to heare of the most 
reasonable offers of the Lord Protectoi made to the Lords, wrote 
^^lto him, and promised to doo what in the uttermost power of 
him (and likewise of Sir William Heibeit, joined togither with 
him) did he, to worke some honorable leconciliation betweene 
him and them , so as, his said offeis being accepted and satisfied, 
some good conclusion might insue, according to their good hope 
and expectation, signifieng, moi cover, that, as touching the 
levieng of men, they had lesolved to have the same in readmesse 
for the benefit of the lealme, to occurie all inconveniences what- 
soever, that either by forren invasion or otherwise might happen : 
and so, having then power at hand to draw neere, whereby they 
might have the better oppoitunitie to be solicitors and meanes 
for thrs refor matron on both parts. See. And thus much for the 
answer of the Lord Russell to the Lord Protector’s letter.” 

These answers sav-our more of the caution of a politician than of 
the cordiality of a friend, or even the complaisance of a courtier 
They were written, however, in a moment of great doubt and 
difficulty. The Earl seems, for no other intelligence remains of 
his conduct amidst that teriible contention, to have steered, 
probably with equal honesty and wisdom, an even course between 
the two parties. Certain it is that the downfall of Somerset 
neither increased nor diminished the favour in which he had been 
long held During the greatest violence of the struggle it was 
his good fortune to be sent, with Lord Paget, Sir William Petie, 
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aiul iSii John M<isf)n, lo tic.il of a .ire u'lth I'lanf f , uhuJi 
concluded at Guisncs, iu*aiK .if the ‘ uite tmu- vhni flu* fl.uuf . 
of the f.iction at hoinencte (jtu nclit d h\ flu hhmrl of flu Pio- 
tecfoi lit' did not lont^ ‘^ui the tlif at i f '•sif»n ol M.uy. ni^li-L 
public sei \ iri' M in 4in t'lub.i'’''}. of ttitinon) ft) Philip n! Sp. on, 
nhoin he c'^eoited in 1.1a } fiorn foiunna to I.onthin. anti intto- 
(lured to that Piintr'-sas a hi nli ifiotnii lit du tl at Ins hoia*' m 
the Stiand, London, on the ftuii It < nth of Matt h, in the folbnuno 
Near, and n.i*. bulled at ( 'In'iirc., havinit bv ids tlaintt'., Aniit, 
daughtei .ind s(,l(* hen to Sit Onj, *" 'pt ott , uid e, i<h>u of Sir 
Thomas Rioiij^hton, or'riidiii;:;t(»n. in I’edfot d-hiit . .m oid} thdd, 
Fiancis, Ins \voith\ and maf^mtlt t nt stirri s-<>r 

Iliston alloids us lillle on nhtt'h lo found .a jiid''nH nt of the 
fust Fail of Redfoid’s ihai.ietei IIis fiand'. ha*. r muhttttl to 
tiansnnt to posl(*iit\ .m .ittount of thO'i nients uhnfi toiihl 
challenge so ^^lstan extent of io\.il fa\om Ills (niinie'* loo Iiut 
been silent as to l.uilts nhirh theli ein\ of that fa\om iniyht 
natmall} lane led them to lecoid The del. id of his stmn s 
licicgncn, IS sunieicnt to .issuir us that he posst sv( d m, nnan 
abilities, and if the eonduct of siieli a man has < srapi il di tr.ietion, 
it justly demands oui good opinion Tlir miirht \ Edmund RuiKc. 
it IS tl lie, with tli.it mag-ieal eloipicnce uhiih (ould almo>t mj- 
moit.ali/c 01 annihil.ite tlie eh.iuuJeis c)l tliose nliom he la\outid 
01 disliked, but nith the doubtful justice nhuh .iln.i\s attends 
effusions of angci, IcAclled a genei.il censuic at the inemoi\ of 
tins Nobleman, lo a\enge an oflence olleied b\ his lien lu .iil} 
tliiec cerituiics aftci hisde.ith Ifhistoi\ could h.ne fuinished a 
single accusation against him, that mcmoiable Philippic Mould 
ceitamly have lecoided it; but it charges him only nith Inning 
leceived gieat iCM'’aids, and baiely insinuates that he might not 
have deserved them. 
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N.ICHOI,AS RIDLEY, 


BISHOP OF LONDON. 


1 HIS exemplary Divine was no otherwise distinguished from 
his fellow labourers in the reformation than hy a piety peihaps 
moie humble and sincere^ and a zeal more fervid. He seemed to 
have been boin^ as well as educated, foi the ecclesiastical pio- 
fession, and possessed eveiy qualification to adoin, if the expies- 
sion may be allowed, as well as to seive a Church Hde had 
however the misfoitune to live at a pciiod when the cleigy of his 
country had no alternative but to abjure the faith in which they 
had been bied, or to retire into obscuilty and poverty, and he 
hesitated not to adopt the foimer course. Ceitainly the histoiy 
of those flightful times cannot furnish an example of a puier oi 
moie consistent pioselyte, yet it is diflicult to imagine views 
merely spiiitual in the conversion of the catliolic chaplain of a 
piotestant Piimate to tlic religious piofession of his Loid 

Little is known of Ridley’s parentage A collateial kinsman, 
of his surname, who several yeais since took gieat pains to collect 
all that had been i elated of him, could only inform us that his 
fathei was a thud son of an ancient family, seated at Willimonds- 
wike, in Noithumbeiland, and descended fiom a long senes pf 
Knights, and it is well known that the name still flouiishes in 
great lespectability in that province. We learn however, fiom 
the same authority, that he had two uncles, Lancelot, an elder, 
and Robeit, a younger, brother Pf his fathei, both clergymen of 
some distinction, and that the lattei took on himself to provide 
for the education of the young Nicholas This engagement was 
strictly perfoimed, for, after having been well giounded at the 
always respectable school of Newcastle on Tyne, he was removed 
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to Pembioke Hall, in Cambridge, and went a few years after to 
compleat his studies at the Sorbonne, and afterwards at the cele- 
brated university of Louvain. 

He had however in the mean time taken his degrees, in 1522 
'of Bachelor, and in 1524 of Master, of Aits, and had alieady 
established at Cambiidge a considerable reputation for a ciitical 
skill in the learned languages, particularly the Gieek, and was 
not less esteemed as a deeply read theologian, and an acute dis- 
giutant He returned fiom Louvain to his college in 1529, 
having added to those qualifications during his absence what was 
then esteemed the perfection of pulpit argument and eloquence. 
He became the favourite preacher , was chosen in 1533 senioi 
pioctor, and, in the following year, Univeisity oratoi and chap- 
lain. It was at this time that Henry requiied the two Univer- 
sities to examine the Sciiptures on the giand question of the 
Pope’s supremacy Theii report to the King is well known 
Ridley not only went with the stieam, but argued against .the 
Papal claim with equal warmth and ingenuity, and it is piobable 
that he then betrayed a leaning towards the new doctrines in 
spiritual matters, for he was soon after invited by Cranmer to 
reside in his house, as one of his domestic chaplains, and in the 
spi mg of 1 533 the Archbishop gave him the vicarage of Hei ne, 
in Kent. In the succeeding year, on the passing of the act of 
the Six Articles, he had the boldness to preach publicly against 
that tiemendous statute, to the most remaikable provision of 
which, the piohibitioii of marriage to the clergy, his pation was 
known to have lendered himself obnoxious. His gradual aban- 
donment of the Church of Rome it must be confessed now 
attended the steps of Cianmei’s defection with a singular regu- 
larity, and his preferment advanced in the same measure In 
1540 he was appointed a chaplain to the King ; in the next year 
a piebendary of Canteibuiy , and in 1545 obtained a stall in the 
Church of Westminster. 

In the mean time those of the old Church, justly alarmed by 
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his popularity as a preacher, made various efforts to silence him. 
In 1541 his brother prebendaries of Canteibury exhibited a com- 
plaint against him at the Archbishop's visitation, for having 
impugned the law of the Six Articles, and afterwards accused him 
at the Quarter Sessions for Kent, of directing that the Te Deum^ 
should be sung in English in his church of Herne, and of pleach- 
ing against auricular confession These charges were at length 
brought, probably on the suggestion of Cranmer, befoie the Pi ivy 
Council, when the King referred them to the decision of that 
Prelate, by whom they were presently quashed. It was not 
however till shortly before the death of Henry that Ridley com- 
pletely embraced the protestant faith. He had not yet rejected 
transubstantiation ; and it is remarkable that in this last article 
of his conversion he once more accompanied Cranmer. We are 
told indeed by Fox, and others, that he employed nearly the 
whole of the year 1545 in reading and reflecting on this celebrated 
tenet, m uttei retirement at his Vicarage , and Cianmer, in the 
pieface to his treatise on the Sacrament, ascribes his own renun- 
ciation to the effect of his chaplain’s arguments. At all events, 
this change in their profession may be said to have been 
simultaneous. 

The doubts and foal's of the reformers having been removed by 
the death of the capricious tyrant, Rid^ley gave the reins to his 
zeal arid his eloquence. - Pie presently gained the esteem of the 
young Edward,' already a judge and a pation of merit. The 
fellows of Pembioke Hall, of which he had now been for some 
time master, having given him a living in the diocese of Norwich^ 
the presentation to which was claimed by the Bishop, he was 
admitted to it by the express command of the King , and on the 
fourth of September, 1547, was promoted to the see of Rochester. 
In the succeeding year he was one of- the divines to whom was 
intrusted the great task of composing the common prayer, and 
was soon after joined in commission with Cranmer and others for 
the correction of the schism of the Anabaptists, and the removal 
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of other excrescences which had already deformed the new system 
of faith In the execution of this lattei office he unhappily made 
himself a paity in some hoiiible acts of persecution, the most 
remaikable of which weie the proceedings against Joan Bochei, 
or Joan of Kent, and a Dutchman, named Pans, wlio wercbuined 
alive, the one for denying the humanity, the other the divinity, of 
Chiist. In the same year, 1539, he picsidcd in a public dispu- 
tation at Cambridge on the subiccl of the Saci ament of the 
Loid’s suppor, and the icsult was a decision against tiansiib- 
stantiation, foi the purpose of obtaining which the confeiencc 
had in fact been held 

Towards the close of the same yeai Bonnei, Bishop of London, 
was depiived, and Ridley, who had been one of tlie coinmis- 
sioneis by whose sentence he was ejected, was appointed to 
succeed him, and heie a most amiable light is thrown on 
Ridley’s chaiactci by the accidental pieseivation of some of those 
minute ciicumstances which make us bettei acquainted with 
men’s chaiacteis than whole volumes of the most honest biogiaphy 

“ He took caic,” says my authoiity, to piescive from injury 
the goods, &c belonging to Bonnei, allowing him full liberty to 
remove them when he pleased Such materials as Bonner had 
pui chased for the lepaii of his house and church the new Bishop 
employed to the uses foi which they weic designed, but he repaid 
him the money which he had advanced foi them. He took upon 
himself the discharge of the sums which weie due to Bonnei ’s 
servants for liveries and wages , and that the mothei and sister 
of that Pi elate, who lived near the palace at Fulham, might not 
he losers in consequence of his own promotion, he always sent 
foi them to dinner and supper, constantly placing Mis. Bonnei 
at the head of the table, even when persons of high lank weie 
his guests ; often saying, ^ by your Loidship’s favour, this place, 
of light and custom, is foi my mother Bonner;’ as if he had 
succeeded to the i elation, as well as office of hei son ” These 
Small notices aie the moie valuable because very little has been 
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transmitted to us e^s to his private character. I have met with 
scarcely any thing of that soit on which we may safely rely, 
except in a letter from William Turner (physician to the 
Protectoi Somerset, and who had been Ridley’s fellow collegian) 
to Fox, who seems to have applied to him for peisonal matter of 
of Ridley to inseit in his Martyiology. Turner, after extolling 
him as a disputant, and a scholar, enlarges, m the strongest 
teims, on his charitable disposition , the sweetness of his temper 
and manneis, and the waimth of his attachments , and instances 
his friendship for Edmund Giindal, afterwaids Piimate, whom 
Turner calls his Fidus Achates ” 

The first steps indeed of Grmdal’s pi ogress to supreme dignity 
in the English Church were made under his guidance and patro- 
nage. This in some measure, pioved by an original letter fiom 
Ridley to Sir John Cheke, which lemains in the library of 
Emanuel College, and which it will not be impertinent to insert 
hei e, as a specimen of Ridley’s energetic style 

“ Master Cheke, 

I wish you grace and peace. Sir, in God’s cause, for God’s 
sake, and in his name, I beseech you of your pain and fuitherance 
towaids men of God’s woid I did talk with you of late what 
case I was in concerning my chaplains I have gotten the good 
will and grant to be with me of three preachers, men of good 
learning, and, as I am persuaded, of excellent virtue, which are 
all able, both with life and learning, to set foith God’s word in 
London, and in the whole diocese of the same, where is most 
need, of all parts of England, for thence goeth example, as you 
know, into all the rest of the King’s Majesty’s whole realm. The 
men’s names be these : Mastei Grindal, whom you know to be a 
man of virtue and learning. Master Bradford, a man by whom 
I am assuredly informed God hath and doth woik wonders in 
setting foith of his word. 'The third is a preacher the which, for 
detecting and confuting the Anabaptists- -and Papists in Essex, 
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both by his preaching and writing, is now, enforced to bear 
Christ’s cross The two first be scholars in the University : the 
third as poor as either of the other twain. Now there is fallen a 
Prebend in Paul’s, called Cantrell’s, by the death of one Leyton. 
This Prebend is an honest man’s living of xxxiv. pounds, and 
bettei, in the King’s books. I would give it with all my heart 
to Mr. Giindall, and so I should have him continually with me. 
The Council hath wiitten to me to stop the collation, and say 
the King’s Majesty hath determined it unto the furnituie of his 
stable. Alas, Sir, this is an heavy hearing. Is this the fruit of 
the gospel ? Speak, Mr. Cheke, speak, for God’s sake, for God’s 
cause, unto whomsoever you may do any good withall , and, if 
you will not speak, then I beseech you let this my lettei speak. 

From Fulham, this present, the xx!!!!**". day of July, 1561. 

Your’s in Chiist, 

Nic. London. 

Ridley’s promotion to the See of London seemed to leinvi- 

* » 

gorate the activity of his zeal. He presently made a diocesan 
visitation, in which he caused the altars in all the chui ches to be 
demolished, and leplaced by the simple tables still in use He 
was now ‘appointed by the Privy Council, jointly with Cranmei, 
to compose a legular code of the Protestant faith, which having 
comprised in forty-two articles, it was sanctioned by the King in 
Council, and published under the royal authority. Having 
peihaps imbibed some portion of vanity from the praise which 
he had been so long used to receive for the acuteness and 
eloquence of his argumentation, he determined about this time 
to apply them towards the conversion of the Princess Mary, 
and with that view waited on her, at her residence at Hunsdon 
House. The narration of what passed m that visit, at least as 
creditable to the Princess as to the Bishop, is too cuiious to be 
heie omitted, and I give it nearly m the very words of Fox. 

“ Her Highness received him in the presence chambei , thanked 
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him for his civility, and entertained him with very pleasant 
discourse for a quarter of an hour , said she remembered him at 
Court, when chaplain to her father, and mentioned particularly 
a sermon of his before her father, at the marriage of Lady Clinton, 
that now is, to Sir Anthony Browne ; and then, leaving the 
piesence chamber, she dismissed him to dine with her servants. 
After dinner she sent for him again, when the Bishop in conver- 
sation told her that he did not only come to pay his duty to her 
Grace by waiting on her, but, further, to offer his service to 
preach before hen the next Sunday, if she would be pleased to 
admit him. Her countenance changed at this, and she continued 
for some time silent. At last she said, ‘‘ I pray you, my Loid, 
make the answer to this yourself.” The Bishop proceeding to tell 
her that his office and duty obliged him to make this offer, she 
again desiied him to make the answer to it himself, for that he 
could not but know what it would be ; yet, if the answer must 
come from her, she told him that the doors of the parish chuVch 
should be open for him if he came, and that he might preach if 
he pleased, but that neither would she hear him, nor allow any 
of her servants to do it. 

, “ ‘ Madam,’ said the Bishop, ‘ I trust you will not refuse God’s 
word.’ . ^ I cannot tell,’ said she, ^ what you call God’s woid . that 
is not God’s word now that was God’s word in my fathei’s days ’ 
The Bishop observed that God’s word was all one at all .times, 
but had been'better understood and practised in some ages than 
otheis : upon which she could contain no longer, buttold.him — 
f You duist not for your ears have preached that in my father’s 
days that now you do ;’ and then, to shew how, able she wasdn 
this controversy,' she added ‘as for your new books, I thank 
God I never read any of them I never did, and never will.’ She 
then broke out into many bitter expressions against the form of 
religion at present established, and against the government of 
the realm, and the laws made in her brother’s minority, which 
she said she was not bound to obey tilkthe King came of perfect 
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age, and wlicn lie was so, she would obey them , and tbcn asked 
the Bishop if he was one of tlie Council , and, on his an&nenng 
no, ' you might well cnongli,’ said she, ‘ as the Council goe^ iiow- 
a-days and parted from him with these words , ^ My Loid, foi 
your civility in coming to sec me I thank you , but foi }our ofici 
to pi each before me I thank you not a whit’ After this, the 
Bishop was conducted to tlic room uhcic he had dined, nheic 
Sir Thomas Wharton gave him a gins'; of ^unc, which ^^hcn he 
had drank he seemed confounded, and ‘'aid ‘ surely I hti\c done 
amiss and being asked how ? he icpioaclied hirn'^clf for having 
diank in that place wlieic God’s woid had been refused; 
‘wheieas,’ said he, ‘if I had remcmbeied my dutj, I ought to 
have depaitcd immediately, and to have shaken the dust from 
my feet, as a testimony against this house ’ ” Even if Mail had 
attempted to conveit him, he could scaiccly have used a more 
furious speech. 

A sad reverse of fortune awaited this poor Pi elate, and even 
now closely impended ov'Ci him An incuiablc pulrnonaiy 
malady soon aftei seized on the incomparable Edvvmid, and vv'ith 
the decline of his health faded the views of the icfoimeis Not 
long befoie his death, Ridley having deliveicd bcfoic him, with 
great fervour of eloquence, a discouisc on tlie duties of chaiitj" 
and beneficence, the King sent foi him in the evening, to confer 
with him more at laige on the subjects of his sciinon, and it is 
the tradition that Chiist’s hospital, and those of St Bai tliolomcvvg 
St. Thomas, and Bridewell, owe tlieii foundation, oi lather their 
endowments, to the effect produced on the King’s mind by his 
communication with Ridley on that day Edvraid survived but 
for a few weeks, and Jane Grey became the foilorn hope of the 
Protestants Ridley excited his utmost poweis of persuasion in 
the public support and justification of hei title to the Throne, 
and, on the utter failuie of the enterprize at the head of vvdiich 
she had been ciuelly placed, tendeied his homage to Maiy, and 
besought hei mercy He had howevei now added the ciime of 
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rebellion to what she deemed obstinate heresy, and could scarcely 
have hoped for forgiveness, even from the most clement Piince 
under her circumstances. 

He was presently committed to the Tower of London, where 
he remained for eight months, in a less ligorous confinement 
than Cranmer, and others, who were imprisoned there for -the 
same causes. It has been thought that Mary was inclined to 
spare him ; an inference drawn from the fact that more strenuous 
endeavours were used with him to persuade him to recant than 
towards any of his fellow prisoners. The firmness however of 
his resistance does honour to his memory. He was removed, 
together with Cranmer and Latimer, to Oxford, and compelled 
to waste what may be called his dying breath in new disputa- 
tions on the real presence, and other dogmas of the ancient 
Church. At length he was brought to trial, and, on the first of 
October, 1555, condemned to die for heresy. The fifteenth of 
the same month was appointed for the execution of the sentence, 
and neithei ancient nor modern history can produce a finer 
example of an heroism, at once splendid and modest, than was 
displayed in the demeanour with which he met his frightful fate. 
He perished at the stake, in company with his ancient fiiend 
Latimer, and with unnecessary suffering, caused by the misma- 
nagement of those to whom the preparations for the tragedy had 
been entrusted. 

Bishop Ridley was author of a number of devout and contro- 
versial pieces, which have been printed, and long since forgotten. 
1, Injunctions of Nicholas Ridley, Bishop of London, to his 
diocese” 2, “ a Treatise concerning images not to be set up nor 
worshipped in churches” 3, a brief Declaration of the Lord’s 
Supper” 4, “ The way of peace among all Protestants,” in a 
Letter to Bishop Hooper 5, A Letter of reconciliation to 
Bishop Hooper” 6, a piteous Lamentation of the miserable 
State of the Chureh of England in the time of the late revolt 
from the Gospel” 7, “ a Comparison between the comfortable 
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age, and when he was so, she would obey tliem , and then asked 
the Bishop if he was one of the Council , and, on his answei mg 
no, you might well enougli,’ said she, ^ as the Council goes now- 
a-days and parted from him with these words ; ^ My Lord, foi 
your civility in coming to see me I thank you , but for yom ofici 
to preach before me I thank you not a whit.’ After tliis, the 
Bishop was conducted to the room wheie he had dined, where 
Sir Thomas Whaiton gave him a glass of wine, which when he 
had drank he seemed confounded, and said ‘ surely I have done 
amiss and being asked how ? he lepioaehed himself for liaving 
drank in that place wheie God’s woid had been refused ; 
‘whereas,’ said he, ‘if I had remembered my duty, I ought to 
have depaited immediately, and to have shaken the dust fiom 
my feet, as a testimony against this house ’ ” Even if Maiy had 
attempted to convert him, he could scarcely have used a more 
furious speech. 

A sad reverse of fortune awaited this pooi Pi el ate, and even 
now closely impended over him An mcuiablc pulmonary 
malady soon aftei seized on the incomparable Edward, and with 
the decline of his health faded the views of the leformers. Not 
long before his death, Ridley having deliveied befoie him, with 
great fervoui of eloquence, a discourse on the duties of chanty 
and beneficence, the King sent for him in the evening, to confer 
with him more at laige on the subjects of his seimon, and it is 
the tradition that Christ’s hospital, and those of St. Baitholomew, 
St. Thomas, and Bridewell, owe their foundation, or lather their 
endowments, to the effect produced on the King’s mind by his 
communication with Ridley on that day Edwaid survived but 
for a few weeks, and Jane Grey became the foilorn hope of the 
Protestants Ridley exerted his utmost poweis of pei suasion in 
the public support and justification of hei title to theThione, 
and, on the utter failuie of the enteipiize at the head of which 
she had been cruelly placed, tendeied his homage to Mary, and 
besought hei mercy He had however now added the ci ime of 
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rebellion to what she deemed obstinate heresy, and could scarcely 
have hoped for forgiveness, even flora the most clement Prince 
under her circumstances. 

He was presently committed to the Tower of London, where 
he remained for eight months, in a less ligorous confinement 
than Cranmer, and others, who were imprisoned there for the 
same causes. It has been thought that Mary was inclined to 
spare him ; an inference drawn from the fact that more strenuous 
endeavours were used with him to persuade him to recant than 
towards any of his fellow prisoners. The firmness however of 
his resistance does honour to his memory. He was removed, 
together with Cranmer and Latimer, to Oxford, and compelled 
to waste what may be called his dying breath in new disputa- 
tions on the real presence, and other dogmas of the ancient 
Church. At length he was brought to trial, and, on the first of 
October, 1555, condemned to die for heresy. The fifteenth of 
the same month was appointed for the execution of the sentence, 
and neither ancient nor modern history can produce a finer 
example of an heroism, at once splendid and modest, than was 
displayed in the demeanour with which he met his fiightful fate. 
He perished at the stake, in company with his ancient fiiend 
Latimer, and with unnecessary suffering, caused by the misma- 
nagement of those to whom the preparations for the tragedy had 
been entrusted. 

Bishop Ridley was author of a number of devout and contro- 
versial pieces, which have been printed, and long since forgotten. 
1, Injunctions of Nicholas Ridley, Bishop of London, to his 
diocese” 2, “ a Treatise concerning images not to be set up nor 
worshipped in churches” 3, a brief Declaration of the Lord’s 
Supper” 4, The way of peace among all Protestants,” in a 
Letter to Bishop Hooper 5, A Letter of reconciliation to 
Bishop Hooper” 6, a piteous Lamentation of the miserable 
State of the Church of England in the time of the late revolt 
from the Gospel” 7, a Comparison between the comfortable 
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rilOMAS CRANMER, 

ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


^RANMER, unlike the generality of the clergy of his time, was 
of veiy respectable birth. His family was originally seated at 
Sotherton, in Suffolk, from whence his grandfather removed to 
Aslacton, in Nottinghamshiie, on his marriage with the heiress 
of a most ancient house which bore the name of that paiish, and 
whose estates he acquired by the match. The Archbishop was 
the second son of Thomas Cranmer, of Aslacton, by Agnes, 
daughter of Laurence Hatfield, of Willoughby, in the same 
county ; and was bom at the former place on the second of July, 
1489. Stiype informs us that the education of his childhood was 
entrusted to “ a rude and severe parish clerk’' (meaning, I 
suppose, the minister of his fathei’s parish) “ of whom he learned 
little, and endured much,” and that at the age of fourteen he 
became a student of Jesus College, in Cambiidge, and in due 
time was elected a fellow of that house, and took his degiee of 
Master of Arts. His academical career was for a while ai rested 
by an unbecoming match, into which he was probably led by that 
kind and easy nature which has been always ascribed to him. 
We are told particularly of his wife, that she was a relation to 
the hostess of the Dolphin Inn, opposite to Jesus Lane, in 
Cam'bridge, and resided there, doubtless in the chaiacter of a 
servant. The mairiage of course deprived him of his fellowship, 
and this good man, destined to become the sejjond person in the 
State, retired meekly to live with his wife at the inn, perhaps 
enjoying theie, such is the delusion and uncertainty of human 
piospects, that peace, and tranquil security, which was ever denied 
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to his futuic grandeur. Within a year, hoircvei-j she died m 
childbirth Cianmei , such was the affection of his college towai ds 
him, was immediately lestoied to his fellowship ; and in 1523 was 
admitted Doctoi in Divinity, and appointed Reader of the 
Theological Lectin e in Ins own college, and an examiner of 
candidates for divinity degrees. 

He lemained, thus employed, in the University till 1520, when 
an aecident made him known to the King. The plague then 
raged in Cambiidge, and Cianmei had taken refuge in the 
house of a Mi Cressy, to whose wife he was i elated, at Waltham 
Abbey, in Essex, and had cariied thither with him the sons 
of that gentleman, who weie his college pupils. It happened 
during his shoit lesidenee theie that Edwaid Fox, at that time 
Almoner to the King, and afterwards Bishop of Hciefoid,and the 
celebrated Stephen Gardinei, came to visit Ins host and the 
legality of Henry’s pioposed di voice fiom Catharine of Airagon, 
for which he was then suing at Rome, becoming the topic of 
conversation, those eminent peisons, to whom Cianmei’s reputa- 
tion at Cambiidge was not entiiely unknown, engaged him in 
the discussion. He ventured to say that he thought the King’s 
leference to the Holy See was totally unnccessaiy; would 
produce tedious delay, and in the end prove ineffectual that the 
question whether a man might lawfully many Ins biothei’s widow 
appeared to him to have been alieady clearly decided by the 
authoiity of the Sciiptuies, but that the safest method foi the 
King to pursue would be to lay that question bcfoic the most 
learned divines of his two Umveisities, and to abide by then 
decision. Fox and Gardiner, ivho weie good couitieis, as well 
as good catholics, conscious that the King would highly relish 
the proposal, hastened to inform him of it, and, honestly, or 
unwarily, mentioned the name of the author, on which Heaiy is 
said to have exclaimed, “ this man hath gotten the sow by the 
light eai ” He commanded Cianmei to wait on him without 
delay, formed piesently a high opinion of his talents and his 
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learning , and directed him to digest m the form of a general 
treatise all his arguments on the subject of the divorce ; and, in 
ordei to his undisturbed application to that task, placed him in 
the house of Thomas Earl of Wiltshire, where he became the 
friend and favoiiiite of that nobleman’s daughter, the beautiful 
and ill-fated Anne Boleyn, whom Henry already meditated to 
take to his second wife. These matteis are said to have occuried 
in August, 1529. 

When he had completed his book, the King sent him to 
Cambiidge, to dispute for the positions which he had advanced 
in it, and the decision soon after publicly declaied by that 
University against the legality of the mariiage with Cathaime 
has been asciibed by historians chiefly to the ingenuity of his 
leasoning, a compliment the justice of which, whatever we might 
be inclined to place to the score of Henry’s fearful influence, oi 
of the undoubted dictates of leligion and morality, it would be 
impertinent in tins place to conti overt. Be that however as it 
might, certain it is that he had already acquiied so great a 
degree of credit with his master that he placed him at the head 
of those divines and civilians who were attached to the Eail of 
Wiltshire’s embassy in the following yeai to the courts of Rome, 
Pans, and Biussels, and instructed to argue there for the divorce. 
He had the boldness to present his book to the Pope, and to 
propose a public disputation on the question, which was civilly 
declined , but he piessed so closely for some sort of decision, that 
the Conclave was at length forced into the impious absurdity of 
uttering a judicial declaration that the marriage was against the 
law of God, but that yet the Pope had the power of dispensing 
with it. Leaving Rome, he travelled with the ambassador through 
Germany, and at Nurembei’g became acquainted with Osiander, 
a celebrated Protestant divine of that city, with whom he 
sojourned for a considerable time, and prevailed on him to write 
a treatise on incestuous marriages, in reference to the King’s 
case. But he had a stronger motive for prolonging his stay at 
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Nuremberg. He had again fallen, in the midst of Ids giave 
occupations, into the snaic of Love and before lie left that city 
was privately inanicd to the niece of Osiandcr. This connec- 
tion appears to liavc been attended but by little coinfoit, fm, on 
his letuin, hclefthcr in Gcimanj , after a time, sent foi hei to 
England, and foi five years togethci seemed to have no intci- 
course with hci beyond an indiflerent acquaintance; and men 
this he thought it piudcnt to lelinquisli, on tlic appearance in 
1539 of the famous Si\Ai tides, two of which foi bad t!ie mauiagc 
of priests, under pain of death, uhen lie ‘jcnt lier again lo bet 
family He had by this Lady (a fact which has escaped the 
notice of all uho have wiittcn conccining him) a son, and a 
daughter I find in the join nals of Parliament that a bill p.issed 
the Commons on the ninth of Mai eh, 15G2, for the icstoration 
in blood of Thomas and Margaiet, childicn of the late Archbishop 
Cianmer.” 

To return to his public life. It should seem that the King had 
giadually impaited to Cranmer the wliolc of his confidence ith 
legaid to all his alfaiis in Gcimany, for we find him, singly, 
ti eating with the Eraperoi, the Elcctoi of Saxony, and othei 
Piinces of the empire, on every mattei of irnpoitance m uhicli 
England was then conceincd uith them. He letmncd, howc\ei, 
in November, 1532, and was immediately named to succeed 
Warham, who had died in the pieccding August, in the see of 
Canterbuiy; thus leaping at once fiom the Archdeaconiy of 
Taunton, and a single benefice, so insignificant that tlic name of the 
parish has not been pieserved, to the highest ecclesiastical dignity 
of his country The truth is, that Heniy had found in him a man 
of consideiable talents, united to a candid and giateful mind : 
humble and pliant as to all tempoi al affaus, but stedfastly attached 
to the new faith, a soit of obstinacy at that moment most comc- 
nient to his master’s purposes Stiype has lecoided, not much 
to Cranmer’s credit, a long detail of his coquetry with the King 
as to his acceptance of this miglity dignity, m which the simple 
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folly of Nolo Episcopari is absolutely burlesqued. He professed 
to decline it, not on the allegation, usual in such cases, of his 
own insufficiency, but because he could' not endure the necessary 
appointment by the Pope, knowing his Majesty to be the supreme 
head of the Church. Henry, affecting to treat this as a new 
opinion, put him on the proof, and Cranmer quoted an host of 
texts. The King, good man, was staggered, and referred the 
question to some chosen civilians, who determined that Cranmer 
might, without offence to his conscience, accept the Archbishop- 
rick at the hands of the Pope, and afterwards protest against his 
spiiitual authority. He submitted, and was consecrated on the 
thirtieth of March 1543, when he took the usual oath of fidelity 
to the Pope, and at the same time recorded a long declaration, in 
which, unhappily, we find the following words. “ Non intendo 
per hujusmodi juramentum aut juramenta, quovis modo me 
obligare, quominus libere loqui, consulere, et consentire valeam, 
in omnibus et singulis reformationem religionis Christianee, 
gubernationem Ecclesise Anglicanee, aut praerogativum Coronse 
ejusdem.” 

The fiist important public act of the new Primate was to pro- 
nounce the sentence of divorce between Henry and Cathaiine. 
the second, to mairy that Prince to Anne Boleyn. Though his 
interest was strengthened by the elevation of that unfortunate 
Lady, it was not injured by her fall ; and jet, much to the credit 
of his heart, he had ventured, on her commitment to the Tower, 
to intercede for her with her savage husband Indeed his zeal 
and activity in the great work of the reform ation had rendered 
him an instrument indispensably necessary to the King’s designs. 
While Cromwell was busily demolishing the fabric of the ancient 
religion, Cranmer, with a gentler hand, raised the new one from 
its ruins ; and, if the Church of England owes the strength and 
solidity of its structuie to the power of Henry, the piaise of its 
beautiful symmetry, and of the simple grandeur of all its parts, is 
due to, the judgement, the mildness, and the patience, of the 
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Archbishop Tiie story of <i in.in so employed afloids but few 
personal ciicumstanccs , and a histoiy of the icformalion is in 
fact the public life of Cianinei In the prosecution of his mighty 
task he encountcicd considerable obstacles , nas fiequcntl\ con- 
tradicted, and sorncliines endangeied Few .imong hi^ ronteni- 
poiary pielatcs were sinccic lefoirncis, though all had .ibjuicd the 
Papal authority. Among them, Gaidiiiei, Bishop of Winche-'ter, 
not less distinguished by his sagacity than by his m.dignit}, and 
the detestable Bonner, Bishop of London, ueie his bittcicst 
enemies. At then secict instigation a long list of frivolous 
ai tides was piefeiicd against him in 1513, b} some eleigj of Ins 
own diocese, foi mal-administiation, and irieligious piacticc*’, in 
his metiopolitan chinch, and, that piosecntion having justly 
ended in the uttei shame and mm of his accuscis, he nas chaiged 
in the House of Commons uilh heiesy against the Sacrament of 
the Altai This attack also failed, but m the following vcai a 
heaviei blow was stiuck at him, foi he Wtis impeached to the 
King by a pai ty, doubtless a majoiity, in the Pi ivy Council, of 
endangeimg the safety of his Majesty, and of the icalin, by divid- 
ing the people into a vaiiety of heretical sects, on which it vv’as 
demanded that he might forthwith be committed to the IWci, 
in Older to his judicial examination lie vv'as non’ ^aved by the 
special interposition of the King’s absolute authority. Ilcniy, 
having affected to consent to his impiisonmcnt, sent piivatcly for 
him in the night, and appiised him of his ciitical situation. 
Cranmer, stout in the defence of his doctiinc and his practice, 
replied that he was well content to be committed, so that he 
might be aftei waids mdiffeiently hcaid O Loid,” lejoincd the 
(to use the words given to him by Fox) what fond 
simplicity^ so to permit youiself to be impiisoiied, that every 
enemy of youi’s may take advantage against you Do not you 
know that when they have you once in piison, three or four false 
knaves will soon be piocuied to witness against you, and condemn 
you , which , else, being now at liberty, dare not once open theii 
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lipS; or appear before your face ?” and hereupon gave him a ring, 
which was his usual token to the Council when he had determined 
to take the consideration of any mattei* from them to himself. 
They summoned the Archbishop to apjiear before them the next 
morning, and, after having subjected him to the indignity of 
waiting for an hour among servants in their anti-chamber, called 
him in ; recited theii charges against him at great length ; and 
concluded by informing him of their resolution to make him 
piisoner , when he produced the ring, and the assembly, breaking 
up in confusion, waited on the King, who leproached them of 
falsely accusing his faithful servant, and terrified them into a 
shew of reconciliation with him. Shakespeare has detailed the 
circumstances of this incident in his play of Heniy the Eighth 
with much historical fidelity 

Henry at his death bestowed no peculiar mark of favour on 
Cranmer. He was named, it is ti ue, m the King’s will as one of 
the sixteen executors, and guardians to the youthful successor, a 
distinction which could scarcely have been with-held from any 
one in his high office Edward’s minority, however, and the 
affection of the Protector Somerset to the Protestant Cause, left 
his inclination and his power to proceed in the leforraation 
wholly uncontiouled. Gardiner and Bonner were committed to 
prison, and depiived; as were Heath, Bishop of Worcester, Day 
of Chichester; and Tunstal, of Durham; but Cranmer’s triumph 
over them was marked by mildness and humanity. The death 
of Someiset, and the accession of Dudley to vice-iegal power, 
mighty as the opposition had been of those two gi eat men, 
impaired neither his powei nor his credit, foi Dudley was, or 
affected to be, a zealous Protestant, and Cianmer meddled little 
in temporal affairs, unless they were impoitantly connected with 
those of the church, and therefore had few political enemies. 
Unhappily, his exalted situation necessarily forced him to take a 
decided part on the great state question of the succession, which 
distinguished the close of this reign. After having argued with 
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equal boldness and acuteness in the Council, and with the King- 
himself, in support of Mary’s title to inherit the Crown, he was at 
last prevailed on by Edward himself, as it is said, in a personal 
conference, to subset ibe to the Will by which that Prince had, on 
his death bed, bequeathed it to Jane Grey, and this inexcusable 
vacillation sealed the ruin which befoie seemed ready to ovei- 
whelm him. 

On the accession of Mary, the whole weight of her vengeance, 
and that of her hierarchy, burst upon him with iriesistible fury. 
He was included in the act of attainder of the adherents of Jane, 
and in November, 1553, adjudged guilty of high treason for the 
part he had taken in her cause. He sued for raeicy with the 
most submissive humility, and was tantalized with a pardon foi 
that offence, which was granted merely to aggiavate, as it should 
seem, the bitter chastisement which awaited him Appaiently in 
the same spirit, he was sent, in custody, from the Tower, together 
with Ridley and Latimei, to Oxford, to hold a public disputation 
on raatteis of Faith, with a select number of Romanists from the 
two Univeisities and the Convocation, deputed by the whole body 
of Maiy’s Bishops, not only for that purpose, but to deal judi- 
cially with the venerable prisoners. Heie Cranmer adheied to his 
principles with a noble constancy, and on the twentieth of April, 
1554, two days after the disputation, was again brought before 
this singular court ; requiied to lecant ; and, on his lefiisal, con- 
demned as a heretic He was now lemanded to his piison, till a 
confirmation of his sentence should be obtained from Rome, 
instead of which the Pope ordered a new trial, under his own 
authority, and directed Cardinal Pole, his Legate, to issue a com- 
mission for that purpose. On the twelfth of Septembei, in the 
following year, Cranmer appeared before the commissioners, at 
the head of whom was Brooks, Bishop of Gloucester, in St. Mary’s 
church in Oxford, and, after some slight form of tiial, was again 
vehemently exhorted to i enounce his errois, and again firmly 
refused ; whereupon he was declared contumacious, and cited to 
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appear personally at Rome within eighty days, to which lie 
agreed. In the mean time letters arrived from the Pope to the 
King and Queen, demanding that he should receive immediate 
condemnation, and be delivered over to the secular aim. This 
mandate was accompanied by an order to Bonner, and Thirleby, 
Bishop of Ely, to degrade him publickly, which ceremony was 
performed in the most mortifying and humiliating manner that 
vulgar malice could contrive. 

All however was not yet lost. Cranmer with the crown of 
martyrdom suspended but by a hair ovei his head, was still a 
foimidable adversaiy His courageous maintenance of that faith 
from either the letter or spirit of which he had never foi an 
instant swerved, was a weapon which his enemies could not have 
wrested from him: but, alas’ he let it fall fiom his hand, and 
the gloiy of the Saint was lost in the weakness of the man. 
Seduced, as Loid Herbeit gives us room to suppose, by hopes 
tieaclieronsly held out to him, in an evil hour he signed a written 
lecantation of all his doctiines. The rest is honible to relate 
Having thus sacrificed a splendid reputation in this world, and 
hazarded his salvation in the next, for the sake of a small lemnant 
of mortal life, which he must have passed in disgiace and obscu- 
rity, an Older was secretly issued for his execution. He was led 
to St. Mary’s Church to hear a sermon, and placed opposite to 
the pulpit, which was mounted by a fiiar, who exhoited him to 
persist stedfastly in the faith which he had lately embraced, and 
that to death itself, “ which,” added the Friar, it is the will of 
the magistrate to inflict on you this day’” 

In this dreadful moment Cranmer spiung above himself, and 
nearly redeemed all that he had lost. He rose from his seat,” 
says Bishop Godwyn, and, without the smallest discovery of 
fear, made an excellent speech to the people, in which having 
premised many things concerning reformation of life and moials, 
he repeated the principal heads of his doctiine, and briefly 
explained his faith, afiirming that in the power of the Pope was 
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contained and established the Kingdom of Antichrist ; and, 
finally, representing how heinously he had offended God hy 
renouncing the tiuth, he declared theiefore his lesolution that 
his light-hand, which had so impiously sinned in subscribing the 
doctrines proposed by the enemies of ti uth, should be the first to 
suffer punishment.” He was hurried directly from the church to 
the place of execution There he stood,” continues Godwyn, 
as tianslated by Bishop Kennet, in a strain of expression which 
could not be amended, exposed, the most pieicing spectacle 
in the woild, sufficient, one would think, not only to extoit 
compassion fiom his enemies, but to melt inanimate things into 
tears, the Primate of England, that lately flourished in the 
highest honour and authority with Princes , most veneiable for 
his gieat sanctity of life, foi his age, person, learning, gravity, 
and innumeiable excellencies of mind , now by the malice of the 
Romanists, diest in a iidiculous old habit , baited with scuriility, 
and contemptuous levilings, and diagged to a most inhuman 
and toimenting death. When he was bound to the stake, as soon 
as the file was kindled, he raised his left hand to Heaven, and, 
thrusting out the other, held it in the flames, not removing it, 
except once to stioak his beard, till it was quite consumed. At 
last, as the flame increased, lifting up his eyes, he cried out, 
Loid, receive my spiiit' and, continuing as motionless as the 
stake to which he was tied, enduied the violence of the torture 
till he expired ” 

Archbishop Ci anmer was the author of a multiplicity of devo- 
tional and contioversial works. We have of his writings in 
print, his tieatise on the unlawfulness of Henry’s fiist marriage, 
which has already been mentioned Several Letteis to that 
Piince and his ministers, and to some foreign divines Thiee 
discouises on the Matter of the King’s book, entitled «the 
Erudition of a Chiistian Man” a gieat part of what was called 
“the Bishops Book’ Queries in order to the collecting of 
several abuses in religion Queries concerning reformation, with 
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answers A resolution of seventeen questions concerning the 
Sacraments A collection of passages out of the Canon Law, to 
shew the necessity of reforming it Answers to the fifteen articles 
of the Devonshiie rebels in 1549 A Defence of the tiue and 
Catholic doctrine of the Sacrament of the body and blood of 
Christ , which having been attacked in an answer by Gai diner, 
Cranmer rejoined in a second tract on the same subject A 
Pieface to the English translation of the Bible. A Catechism of 
Christian doctrine The first part of the Book of Homilies An 
answer to Dr. Richard Smith, who had written against his books 
on the Sacrament A Confutation of unwritten Verities Reasons 
which led him to oppose the Six Articles Answers to some 
Queries concerning Confirmation Considerations offered to 
King Edward the Sixth in favour of a further Reformation 
A Manifesto against the Mass and a Manual of pious Prayers. 
All, or nearly all, these Works may be found, either originally 
printed, or reprinted, in the collections of Fox, Burnet, and 
Strype, 

His manuscript remains are peihaps equally voluminous, foi 
several of his Tracts which are known to have existed are still 
undiscovered. Two very laige volumes, written by his own 
hand, on all the great points at issue between the two Churches, 
are in the King’s Collection in the British Museum, and there 
are, or were, six or seven more in the library at Hatfield. Burnet 
mentions two othei volumes, which he examined ; and many of 
his original letteis aie in the Cotton Library. Strype states that 
he left also a Declaration, in two books, against the Pope’s Supre- 
macy ; a treatise, in two books, against the Pope’s Purgatory ; 
another, concerning justification, and an Argument against the 
sacrifice of the Mass, composed during his impiisonment ; but 
does not inform us whether in manuscript, or printed. 

The original from which the present engraving is taken is a 
singular curiosity, independently of its great intrinsic merit ; for 
it is the only known specimen of an ai tist whose very name has 
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escaped the observation of Lord Orford, Pilkington, Bryan^ and 
others who have favoured us with notices of pictorial biography 
It is inscribid Gerbicus Flicciis faciebat/’ and by a label 
which appears on another part of the pictuie we are informed 
that it was painted in the fifty-seventh year of the Archbishop’s 
life. 






EDWARD COURTENAY, 


EARL OF DEVONSHIRE 


We view the cncumstances of this Nobleman’s short life 
through the mists of "fear and piejudice An unhappy fatality, 
as it might seem, had connected him, even fiom the hour of his 
birth, with the highest public consideiations, in a time peculiaily 
maiked by ciuelty and suspicion Many who knew the tiuth of 
his stoiy, and might have been inclined to tell it with fidelity, 
shiunk probably from so hazardous a disclosuie, and remained 
neaily silent. Of those who have touched on it moie at laige, 
some seem to have been confined by paity spirit, and others by 
an authority not unwelcome to their religious and political 
bigotry, to the relation of a few facts which tend lather to excite 
curiosity than to affoid information. Even from them, however, 
weaie enabled to infei with accuracy that he was accomplished, 
innocent, and miserable. 

His misfortunes oiiginated solely in his illustrious descent. 
His father, Heniy Courtenay, tenth Eail of Devonshiie of his 
family, whose mother was the Princess Catherine, daughtei of 
King Edward the Fourth, had been one of the ephemeral favour- 
ites of Henry VIII. who, having advanced him to the title of Mar- 
quis of Exeter, caused him a few years after, to be accused of 
high treason, in having coriesponded by letter with his banished 
kinsman. Cardinal Pole, convicted without proof, and beheaded. 
His mother, Gertrude, daughter of William Blount, Lord Mont- 
joy, was in the following year, by a monstrous perversion of law, 
attainted without trial, but her life was spared. Edwaid, their 
only son, the subject of this Memoir, was born about the year 
1526, and, immediately after the death of his father, though then 
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only twelve yeais of age, committed to llic ToiK'r, “ I'c 
should laise commotions,” the aiithoi of tlie Ilistoiy of the 
Coiiitenay Family, “ by leiengmg his fathei’s quaiiel” Thus 
dreadfully do injustice and fear c\er attend and aggiaiate each 
other. He icmained there, painful to i elate, a close piisonei, for 
fifteen yeais The clemency usually a‘>cnbed to the leigii of 
Edwaid VI which indeed owes the lepiitatioii of mildness and 
justice meicly to a compaiison with the deepei honoisot that 
winch piecedcd it, atlordcd him no lelicf lie was even one of 
the sixpeisons who wcie specially excepted fiom (he geneial pai- 
don giantcd at Edii aid’s coionation JMaiy, houevei, immedi- 
ately after hci accession visited his piison, wlicic this iinfoitmiate 
young man, togethei with the Duke of Noifolk, Bishop Gaidinci, 
and the Duchess of Someisct, piescntcd themselves to hei on 
their knees upon Toivei Hill, m hen she kindly laised and kissed 
them, saying, “ these be my piisoncis and on the thud of Sep- 
tembei, 1558, exactly one month aftci wards, icstoied to him the 
Earldom of Devonshire, by a new patent of cieation, togethei 
with such of Ins fathei’s gieat estates as had not \ct been gi anted 
away by the Cioira Pi nice, m his “ Woi tines of Devon,” and 
some otheis, add that the dignity ot Marquis of Exeter was also at 
the same time levived in him, but this is an ciioi 

Mai y’s benignity towaids him has been so gcneially asciibed 
by histoiians to a peisonal affection that the fact can scaicely be 
doubted Fuller, whose woids I quote foi the sake of concise- 
ness, and who ought nevei to be quoted unless Ins account be 
suppoited, as it is in gieat ineasuie in this instance, by the testi- 
mony of moie cautious wiiteis, tells us, in his Holy State,” that 
“ this most noble young Eail was a peison of Io\cly aspect , of a 
beautiful body, sweet natuie, and loyal descent all which con- 
cnriing in him, the Queen cast an obliging countenance upon 
him, and, as it was generally conceived, intended Inin an husband 
foi herself, of which lepoit hath handed down to us this con- 
fiimation that when the said Eail petitioned the Queen foi leave 
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to travel, she advised him lather to marry, ensuring him that no 
lady in the land, how high soever, would lefuse him for an hus- 
band , and, urging him to make his choice where he pleased, she 
pointed herself out unto him as plainly as might consist with the 
modesty of a maiden, and the majesty of a Queen.” Others, with 
much impiobability, add that he was one of the persons recom- 
mended to her by her Privy Council among whom to choose a 
husband Bishop Godwyn, a histoiian of deserved ciedit, and 
who was then in existence, says, accoidmg to Kennett’s tiansla- 
tion, that there were thiee at that time allotted by common 
fame for hei choice: Philip, Prince of Spam, Caidmal Reginald 
Pole, and Couitenay, Maiquis of Exeter,” (for so the Bishop 
always styles him). “ The two latter had their countiy, and the 
splendoi of their ancestors, to recommend them , and there were 
hopes that under either of them the liberty and privileges of the 
kingdom would be pieseived. Affinity of blood was lespected in 
them all. Pole was much m the Queen’s affection for his gravity 
and holy life, joined with the gieatest courtesy and piudence, 
and Courtenay for his youth, good humour, and his couitly ad- 
dress , but some suspicions weie laised against the latter as if he 
favour ed the lefoi matron ” 

The coiiectness of the repoit that he had made a tender im- 
pression on the heart of Mary is here lather favouied than op- 
posed Those who have delivered it down to us add, that he 
treated her advances with indiffeience, because he was warmly 
attached to her sister Elizabeth Bui net seems to have believed 
the whole, for he says, in the Histoiy of the Refoi matron, “ The 
new Eail of Devonshiie was much in hei favour, so that it was 
thought she had spme inclinations to marry him, but he, either 
not piesummg so high, oi leally having an aversion to her, and 
an inclination to her sister, who of that moderate share of beauty 
that was between them had much the better of her, and was 
nineteen years younger, made his addresses with more than ordi- 
nary concern to the Lady Elizabeth, and this did bring them 
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both into trouble ” Sir Tlioinas Wvat, on tlic contiai y, nlien he 
was taken piisoner, aeeiiscd the Earl of haMiig engaged in Ins 
conspnacy, in lesentment of the Queen’s luiMng icfn‘>ed to take 
him for her husband, and of a consequent design to depose her, 
and obtain the throne by inaiiying Elizabeth, and upon tins 
chaige both the Piincess and the Eatl neie commuted to the 
same piison fiom which he had been onl} six montlis be- 
foie leleased. Wyat, howevci, when he nas led to exeention, 
eonfessed that he had invented it in the hope of saving Ins life, 
and mtieated that he might be conducted to theapaitment of 
the Eail of Devonshire, vhieh being pciiintted, he besought the 
Eail, on his knees, to paidon the wieked slandei winch be had 
falsely iitteied Seveial lespectable wiiteis, follon ing Fov, v hose 
partiality is seldom consideied with suflicient caution, say tli.it 
Gaidinei, in his malice to Elizabeth, contincd this interiiew, 
and then lepoited to the Conned that Wjat had solicited it foi 
the purpose of exhorting the Eail to confess his guilt, and tli.it 
of the Pimcess But W 5 'at, on the scalTold, (.and lieie I will use 
not only Fox’s words, but Ins authoiity, foi he diiist not h.ue 
stated falsely what had been so lately piocl.aimed in the hcaiing 
pel haps of thousands), told the people, “Wheicas it is noised 
abroad that I should accuse the Lady Ehz.ibcth, .ind the Loid 
Couitenay, it is not so, good people, foi I will assuic jou that 
neither they, noi any othei now yondei m hold, weie pii\T to my 
using before I began, as I have decl.ared no less to the Queen and 
Council, and it is most ti ue ” 

The Earl was detained in the Towei till the twenty-fifth of 
May, 1554, when he was removed in the night to Fotheimghay 
Castle, m Noithamptonshiie, and theie still kept in close impri- 
sonment till the spring of the following yeai ; when Pliilip, to 
gain populaiity among his new subjects, for the view which we 
have of his chaiacter allows no hope of a better motive, piocured 
the enlargement of the Eail, as well as of the Princess, who was 
at that time confined m the loyal house of Woodstock The 
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miserable Courtenay, conscious that he should ever remain an 
object of suspicion, made the first use of that liberty which he 
had so little known to implore the Queen’s permission to quit 
England, which having obtained, he travelled through Fiance 
and Italy, and at length determined to sit down at Padua, in the 
fruitless hope of passing there in quiet the remainder of a life 
which had hitherto been distinguished by the most undeserved 
and unexampled persecution Within a few weeks however aftei 
his arrival, he was seized by a distempei which, within fourteen 
days from its fiist appearance, earned him oif, on the fourth of 
October, 1556, not without strong, and probably well-founded, 
suspicion of poison, admmisteied at the instigation of emissaries 
from the land which had given him his ill-fated birth He was 
buried in the Church of St Anthony, in Padua, wheie a supeib 
monument remains, or lately remained, to his memory, with the 
following uncouth insciiption, which I insert because it affords, 
fiom a somewhat singular source, a corroboiation of some of the 
most important circumstances of a story involved m much un- 
certainty, and frequently disfigured by ivllful misrepresentation. 

" Anglia quem genmt, fueratque habitura patronum, 

Corteneum celsa hsec continet area Ducem 
Credita causa necis Regni affectata cupido, 

Reginae optatiim tunc quoque connubium 
Cm regni proceres non consensere^ Philippo 
Reginam Regi jungere posse rati 
Europam unde fiiit juveni peragrare necesse. 

Ex quo mors misero contigit ante diem 
Anglia SI plorat defuncto pnncipe tanto 
Nil minim , domino deficit lUa pio 
Sed jam Cortenras caelo, fruiturque beatis 
CmT) doleant Angli, cum sine fine gemant 
Cortenei probitas igiturj prsestantia, nomen, 

Dum stabit boc Templum vmda semper erunt 
Angba bine etiam stabit, stabuntque Britanni, 

Conjugii optati fama perennis ent 
Improba naturae leges bbitina rescindens. 

Ex aequo juvenes, praecipitatque senes ” 
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The elder male line of the gicat Ilonse of Courtenay became 
extinct by the death of this young nolilcnian, and the remains, 
still consideiable, of its vast estates fell by inheritance to tlie 
hens of the foiii sisteis of his gieat giandfatlici, who had maiiied 
into the ancient western families ofTicllicif, Aiundcl ofTalvtinc, 
Mohun, and Ti elawnv 
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Reginald Pole, a noble oxample to tlie age in wliicb he lived, 
stood almost alone, without acquiring the degree of distinction 
which he justly meiited. The splendor of his birth forbade his 
mixing with a cleigy generally sprung from the most ordinary 
ranks of the people, and the native candour and generosity of his 
heait restrained him from taking any share in those secret in- 
trigues, those pious fiauds, which were then the venial faults of 
the rulers of a falling church. He was in a great measure dis- 
qualified, not only by the sweetness of his temper, and the 
politeness of his bleeding, but by the large scope of his mind, for 
controveisies in which the most obscure and insignificant 
subtleties were always discussed with ill nature and ill manners. 
His aversion to persecution made him a silent and inactive 
member of .those ecclesiastical commissions which in his own 
country derived credit from his name, and a sincere Christian 

humility, joined to that dignified spirit which ruled his conduct 

{ 

in temporal afiaiis, detached him from the parties which agitated 
the Conclave, and besieged the Papal Throne. Thus in his own 
time more admired than understood', respected, but not imitated ; 
and of habits too widely dissimilar from those of others of his 
own station to admit easily of compaiison; it is rather his cha- 
racter than his history that has been transmitted to posteiity It 
is the common fate of good counsels that have been rejected, and 
of worthy examples that have been contemned, to pass in a great 
measure unrecorded. 

The blood of the House of York flowed largely in his veins, and 
he was doubly related to royalty. He was the fourth and youngest 
son of Richard Pole, Lord Montague, cousin german to Henry 
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tlie seventh, by Margaret, daughter of George, Duke of Clarence, 
brother to Edward the fourth. He is said to have been born in 
the month of March, 1500, at Stoveiton Castle, as Camden informs 
us, the seat of his father, in StafFoidshiie Designated from his 
eailiest infancy for the clerical profession, he was sent at the age 
of seven years to commence his education with the Caithusians 
of the monastery of Sheen, in Suriey, and aftei wards to the Car- 
melites of the White Fiiais, in London, from whence, when about 
twelve yeais old, he removed to Oxford, and was entered a 
nobleman of Magdalen College, where he studied under those 
eminent scholars, Thomas Lmacre, and William Latimei. It is 
peihaps unimportant to lecoid those steps which may be consi- 
dered as mere foimalities of advancement in one whom power 
had predestined to fill the highest station in his profession, but 
we find that on the nineteenth of March, 1517, he was appointed 
Prebendary of Yoscomb, and on the tenth of Apiil, 1519, of 
Yatminster Secunda, both in the church of Salisbury, and that 
he was, about the same time. Dean of Wimbouine Minster in 
Dorsetshire, and, shoitly aftei. Dean of Exeter. Henry the eighth 
now sent him, with a large allowance, and a retinue becoming 
his rank, to Italy, and he settled at Padua, wheie he was piesently 
surrounded by the ablest and more erudite of that countiy, and 
acquired in their society those final graces and refinements of 
education which even learning can never attain but in the warmth 
and freedom of good conversation. 

Having passed seven years at Padua, Venice, and Rome, he 
letuined home, and, remaining in the court barely long enough 
to receive the homage which it was eager to pay to his talents and 
acquirements, modestly letiied to a small house at Sheen, wheie 
for two years he prosecuted his studies and devotions with 
severity, and bestowed his hours of relaxation on such of his old 
Caithusian masters as still survived He quitted this retieat 
upon the fiist lumours of Henry’s inclination to dissolve his 
maiiiage with Catheiine of Arragon, to which he was utterly 
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averse, and, in order to avoid the necessity of giving unwelcome 
advice to the King, by whom he was certain to be consulted 
on that difficult subject, went to Paris, under the pretence of 
completing his studies He was soon however followed thither 
by the question which Heniy, by Cranmer’s advice, had deter- 
mined to lay before all the learned of Europe “ whethei it were 
lawful for a man to marry the widow of a brother, to whom she 
had borne no issue and he was commanded by the King to use 
his best endeavours to pie vail on the French Universities, paiti- 
culaily that of Paiis, to answer negatively. He contrived to 
excuse himself fiom this employment, and, foi the time, to evade 
giving a direct opinion. The King became displeased , and Pole’s 
family advised him to return to England, and to that simplicity 
of life which might prevent suspicion He came accoi dingly, after 
a yeai’s absence, and resumed his foimer habitation at Sheen, 
where he had scarcely seated himself when Henry, who had now 
detei mined to sound the inclinations of the most eminent for 
power or learning of his own subjects on the question of his 
divorce, besieged him with emissaries, who piessed him vainly for 
his concuirence. The See of Winchester, and afterwards that of 
Yoik, were offered to him as the price of his concession, but he 
still declined to utter any judgment on the matter, and begged 
only to be left in peace His bi others were at last induced to 
endeavour to move him by representations of the rum to his 
family that would inevitably follow -his refusal, and with which 
they had actually been threatened, and his kind nature now gave 
way. He consented to wait on the King, and to dissemble those 
scruples which he could not abandon. In his audience he long 
remained mute , but at length, nobly sacrificing passion to con- 
science, and safety to sincerity, buist into that flow of poweiful 
argument in which^he was so great a master, and finally exhoi ted 
the King to desist fiom his purpose Henry during then discourse 
is said frequently to have laid his hand on his dagger. Pole 
however escaped with no further punishment at that time than 
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the loss of favour, and availed himself of this precarious interval 
of forbearance to solicit the King’s permission once more to leave 
the country. 

He now resided for a year at Avignon, and removed ftom 
thence to his favouiite Padua, where he had not long been befoie 
a messenger arrived fiom Henry, not only again to urge his 
concurrence in the divorce, but in the greater matter of the King’s 
assumption of the supiemacy. As this Piince bad alieady 
denounced the penalties of high treason against those of his 
subjects who might oppose that act, it is cleai that his meaning 
was now to i educe Pole to implicit obedience, or virtually to 
sentence him to banishment. He sent also, under the pietence 
of argumentative persuasion, a book which had been published 
in England, by Richard Sampson, Bishop of Chichester, intituled 
“ Oratio hortatoria ad obedientiam Regis, contia Papam ” Pole, 
in answer, declared his total disapprobation both of the di voice, 
and the separation from the See of Rome, and soon after addressed 
to the King his large treatise, composed in foui months, and 
subsequently published at Rome, ^‘^Pro Unitate Ecclesiastica,” ' 
in which he not only answeied the chief points of Sampson’s 
oration, but openly exhorted Henry to return to his obedience to 
the Pope, and called on the Emperor Charles the fifth to resent 
the injuiy done to his aunt, the repudiated Queen. Heniy, who 
with all his faults, was seldom treacheious, now dissembled his 
anger, in the double hope of preventing the publication of tihis 
book, and of getting the peison of the author into his power He 
sent therefore, specially by post^ a mild message, fiom which it 
might have been inferred even that his resolutions were somewhat 
shaken, requiring Pole to return to England, for the purpose of 
discussing more at large some particulai passages m his tieatise, 
which he answered by a direct refusal, and by a spirited reitera- 
tion of his former counsel It was doubtle'^s of that book, though 
Strype seems to think that it referred to some other, now unknown, 
that Cranmer, in a letter which may be found in the appendix to 
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Strype’s Life of that prelate, thus expressed himself to Thomas 
Boleyn, Earl of Wiltshire “ As concerning the Kyng his cause,” 
says Cianmer, “ Mayster Raynold Poole hathe wrytten a booke 
moche contrary to the Kynge hys purpose , wythe such wytte 
that it apperith that he myght be, for hys wysedome, of the 
Cownsell to the Kynge his Grace, and of such eloquence, that if 
it were set forthe, and knowne to the comen people, I suppose yt 
were not possible to persuade them to the contrary.” Such was the 
testimony borne to the talents of this eminent person by his 
most determined adversary 

The King now proceeded to deprive him of his ecclesiastical 
preferments, and of the large pension which even to this time he 
had received, and soon after caused him to be proclaimed a traitor, 
offering a reward to any who should kill him. The favour of the 
Court of Rome naturally kept pace with Henry’s vengeance, and 
in January, 1536, Paul the third created him a Cardinal, and soon 
after appointed him Legate to the Court of France, and afterwards, 
at the desire, as it should seem, of the Empeior, to Flanders He 
had not been long at Paris when he was secietly informed that 
Henry had wiitten to the Fiench King to deliver him up as a 
rebel subject, and fled therefoie piecipitately to Cambray, and 
from thence to Liege , nor was his mission to the Low Countries 
more successful, for the Queen Regent, intimidated by the threats of 
Henry, refused to receive’ him in his legantine character. He was 
therefore lecalled by the Pope, and travelled through Germany 
to Rome, from whence he accompanied Paul to Nice , negotiated 
a peace between the Emperor and Francis the first , and soon 
after tiavelled, with all possible piivacy, into Spain, and from 
thence to Paiis, to engage those Piinces, and otheis, to abandon 
theii designs against the Tuik, and to form a league for the 
restoration of the ancient faith, and of the papal authoiity, in 
England. While these matters were passing, in 1539, Henry, 
with a savage meanness, wreaked his vengeance on the Cardinal’s 
family His mother, and two of his three brothers, were bi ought 
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to trial, chiefly on the cbaige of having- corresponded with him, 
and condemned to die. The younger. Sir Geoffery Pole, wrought 
on by his fears, was induced to accuse the rest of an inci edible 
design to depose the King, and raise the Cardinal to the throne, 
and received therefore a pardon ; but the Loid Montague sulfered 
death, and his venerable mothei,heir of the gieat House of Plan- 
tagenet, after two year’s imprisonment, was also bi ought, at the 
age of seventy, to the scaffold, where, says Lord Herbert, “ being 
commanded to lay her head on the block, she lefused, saying' so 
should traitois do, but I am none,’ neither did it serve that the 
executioner toldhei it was the fashion so, tuinmghei grey head 
every way, she told him, if he would have hei head, to get it as 
he could , so that he was constrained to fetch it off slovenly’” 
Pole, overwhelmed pi obably by these domestic miseries, now 
passed some years nearly in inactivity, and the Pope, anxious to 
preserve him flora Henry’s fury, sent him to Viterbo, with the 
honoiaiy character of Legate He resided there till 1546, when 
on the meeting, in the beginning of January, of the Council of 
Trent, he was deputed thithei, with two other Cardinals, to repre- 
sent the Pontiff, He was obliged by ill health to leave the Council 
sitting, and to retiie again for a time into privacy, and dining 
that inteival his gieat enemy. King Henry, was taken off by 
death Paul the thiid dying m 1549, Pole was twice elected, if it 
may be so said, to the Popedom. He was opposed by the Cai dinals 
m the French interest, and the first determination of the Conclave 
in his favour was made amidst tumult and party rage. He refused 
it therefore as iiiegular, and not sufficiently deliberate , wheie- 
upon his. fi lends reluctantly pi oceeded to a new sciutiny, and 
thefoimei election was confiimed, late in the evening of the same 
day, by a clear majority of voices. They repaired to his apart- 
ment to notify it, and to adore him, according to the custom, but 
he had letiied to lest. “ He received them with anger,” says the 
translator of that passage in his life, written by his fliend 
Ludovico Baccatelli, “ telling them that he would not have a 
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tiling which was to be feared, rather than desired, carried on 
tumultuously and rashly, but decently and orderly : That the night 
was not a proper time : God was a God of light, and not of dark- 
ness ; and therefore it ought to be deferred till day came.” These 
answers weie ill suited to the pride and the vivacity of Italians, 
and on a third scrutiny, the Cardinal del Monte was elected, and 
took the name of Julius the third From that Pontiff, who was 
Pole’s particular friend, he obtained leave to letire from all 
public concerns at Rome, and seems at that time to have resolved 
to pass the lemainder of his life in a devout seclusion. He fixed 
his abode at a monasteiy, in the territory of Verona, where he 
remained for nearly four yeais, when the unexpected death of 
Edward the sixth drew him suddenly from his retirement. 

Of Mary’s attachment to that form of Christianity which Pole 
so sincerely professed it is unnecessary to speak , and he, above 
all men, possessed those talents which were best calculated to 
aid its lestoration in England. The Pope therefore, soon after 
the Queen’s accession, nominated him Legate to her Court, and 
he set out towards London in the end of October, 1554 A 
slight and ineffectual opposition to his appointment was offeied 
by the Emperor. Some advances had been already made towai ds 
a treaty of mariiage between his son, Philip of Spam, and the 
Queen, but it was rumoured that she had betrayed an inclination 
to bestow her hand on the Cardinal, and well known that a large 
party in England preferred him to the Spaniard. The marriage 
with Philip however was soon after celebrated, and Pole arrived 
in London just upon the meeting of Mail’s second Parliament, on 
the eleventh of November. One of its first acts was to reverse 
his attainder , the King and Queen paid him the extraordinary 
compliment of going in peison to assent to that single bill ; and 
the Cardinal took his seat among the Peers. In the long 
catalogue which history furnishes of the triumphs of worldly 
interests over principle and conscience perhaps no one can be 
found more remarkable than that which immediately followed. 
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and m a single hour suspended the effect of twenty-five yeais’ 
labour. A little aftei his coming,” says the translator of Bishop 
Godwin’s history of the reign of Mary, “both Houses being 
assembled, and the King and Queen being present, the Lord 
Cliancelloi having notified tlie Cardinal’s grateful arrival, Pole 
himself, in his native tongue, made a long speech, full of extia- 
ordinary acknowledgements to their Majesties, to the Lords and 
Commons, by whose favour, his banishment and prosciiption 
being repealed, he was lestored to the rights and privileges of his 
native country ‘And the best return,’ he said, ‘ which in duty 
and giatitude he could make for so gieat an obligation was this 
that, since by the late schism they had become exiles from the 
unity of the Church, and the kingdom of heaven, he would, by 
authority from Christ’s Vicar, bring them back to the fold, and 
so restoie them to their heavenly inheritance. Therefore he 
exhorted them ingenuously to acknowledge and detest the errors 
of the late times, and with sincere alacrity of mind to accept and 
retain the benefit which God, by the Vicai’s Legate, offeied to 
them ; for, since he was come with the keys, to open to them the 
church gates, nothing now remained than, that as they had 
opened a way for his letuin, by abiogating the laws which had 
made him an exile, so they should abiogatc all those laws too 
which, being lately made against the Apostolical See, wholly 
separated them from the body of the church.’ 

“ After he had made a long harangue,” continues the Bishop, 
“ to this effect, and ransacked antiquity to shew how lehgiously 
their foiefathers were devoted to the See of Rome, the giavity of 
his countenance, his smooth language, and the elegant method of 
his discourse, so sensibly affected the devotees ofPopeiy that they 
believed themselves just then regenerated to the hopes of salva- 
tion * yet there were some of the House of Commons who 
strenuously opposed the submitting again to the Roman yoke ; 
but, in fine, by the pressing instances of the King and Queen, all 
things were concluded to the Caidinafs satisfaction , the Pope’s 
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former authority in this realm was restored; and the title of 
Supreme Head of the Church abrogated from the Crown. A 
petition for absolving the cleigy and laity from the ciime of 
heresy was presented by the Bishop of Winchester, Lord Chan- 
cellor, to the Legate, who pronounced the absolution, in English, 
to all the Estates, kneeling. Aftei this they went in procession 
to the Chapel Royal, singing Te Deum; and on the Sunday 
following the Bishop of Winchester in his sermon related the 
particulars of that day’s proceeding.” 

The Cardinal’s soon proved, however, a painful, and indeed but 
a nominal, preeminence. Mary, gloomy, morose and revengeful, 
and, as may be feared, in her very nature cruel, was easily led to 
reject the wise and temperate plans which he seems to have 
formed, and to set at nought those mild, as well as wise, counsels 
which would probably have perpetuated the Romish religion in 
England. Gardiner, barbaious as herself, and with powers of 
mind which, though of a dilferent cast, were equal to those of 
Pole, obtained her ear, and laid the foundation of those measures 
which have rendered her name a blot on the page of history. 
He regarded Pole too with the jealousy of a lival, and thirsted 
for the Piimacy, vacant by the deprivation of Cranmer, which 
Mary had designed for the Caidinal, and which he now held in 
sequestration. In the spiiit of hatred which soon arose out of 
these causes Gardiner intiigued at Rome for the dignity of the 
Purple, and to induce the new Pope Paul the fouith, of the family 
of Caraffa, who had been always Pole’s bitter enemy, to tiansfer 
thelegantine chaiacter fiom that Prelate to himself. Gardiner 
however died while he was eagerly prosecuting these schemes, 
and three months after, on the fifteenth of Februaiy, 1556, the 
next day after Cranmer’s execution, Pole was conseciated Arch- 
bishop of Canterbuiy In the mean time the Pope proceeded to 
deprive him of the office of Legate, and invested another with 
that character, but Mary refused to admit him into her kingdom, 
and, after a sharp contest, which she maintained with a becoming 
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and laudable spirit, Pole was reinstated But the hand of death 
then hoveied unseen over the mistress and the servant. He was 
soon after attacked by a feverish complaint, in which he Imgeied 
for several weeks, while Mary also gradually sunk under an un- 
known malady She died on the seventeenth of November, 1557, 
and the Cardinal, whose departure was probably accelerated by 
leceiving the news, survived her exactly sixteen hours. He 
was bulled with great state in the Cathedral of Canterbury, but 
with no other epitaph than this short insciiption, Depositum 
Cardmalis Poll.” 

The productions of Pole’s pen, as might be expected, were very 
numerous In addition to his book de Unitate, which has been 
mentioned, he addressed to Henry the eighth a defence of tliat 
work, and another to Edward the sixth. His other printed 
writings ai e “ Reformatio Anglise, ex decretis Reg Poll ” " De 
Concilio” De Baptismo Constantim Imperatoris” De Summ^ 
Pontificis officio et potestate,” and other tracts on that subject 
“ Oratio in Materia de Pace” "Oratio ad Imperatoiem contra 
Evangelicos” and A Tieatise of Justification,” with which aie 
pi in ted translations of several small ancient woiks, chiefly on the 
same subject He left also m manuscript, according to Anthony 
Wood “ Comment, in Esiam” Comment in Davidis Hymnos” 

“ Catechismus” ^'Dialogus de Passione Christi” De natali 
die Chiisti” “ De modo concionandi” A Discourse unfinished, 
addiessed to Philip and Mary, of restoring the Goods to the 
Church — and three Homilies. He had likewise been for several 
yeais employed, as we learn from the same authority, in collecting 
with the greatest care the various readings and emendations of 
the text of Cicero’s works, together with the critical observations 
of all his learned fiiends on that author, with the intention of 
publishing a complete edition This classical curiosity is it seems 
totally lost, as are probably most of the rest of his unpublished 
woiks 
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'1’he history of tins Piincess, who it is scarcely necessary to 
say was the daughter of Henry the eightli by Catherine of 
Aiiagon, and his first-born child, lies within a very nairow 

a 

compass. Her reign was shoit, and undistinguished by any 
remaikable feature either of the State policy, oi military fortune, 
from which the fame of Monaichs is usually derived.* Her piivate 
life was yet more barren of circumstance, and so her character 
has remained wholly xinknown to us Coul^ it then have been 
unfair or lasTi to conclude, to use a common but homely phiase, 
that she had no charaetcr at all? Surely we might have leason- 
ably argued that had she possessed any one remaikable quality 
of mind, or shone in any acquired accomplishment, the facts 
could scarcely have been concealed fiom us ;• that the deserts of 
Princes never want recorders , and that her fiiends, and parti- 
zans, who then covered more than half the face of Europe, had, 
in addition to all ordinaiy motives to celebrate hei, the poweiful 
incentive of a party spirit the most active and heated, because it 
was founded' in religious zeal. Nor could it have been answered 
to those lemarks that their opponents, who at least equalled them 
in fury, would certainly not have omitted to publislvto the world 
her deficiencies, for the rejoinder was ready that doubtless they 
would, had they been able, but that to them she was unknown 
and inaccessible. To all this might be fairly added that a living 
author, of the Catholic Faith, who to every othei merit of an 
histoiian adds that of perfect candour, inferentially admits the 
justice of this supposed view of her by confining his lepoit of her 
qualifications to the remarks that “ she understood the Italian, 
and spoke the French and Spanish' languages, knew the Latin, 
and played well on the lute and the monochord,” without at all 
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adverting to her natural talents These negative presumptions 
against hei, which, in combination, ha\e alwa 5 'S had on my 
mind and on those of most otheis the eflcct of proof, have been 
in a moment dispeised and overthrown by two documents in the 
veiy lecent publication of “ Original Lcttcis” from the Biitish 
Museum It is on such evidence only that the truth of Iiistoiy 
becomes undeniable 

Since the death of her father, incessant cfiToits had been made, 
in the name of the jmiing Edwaid, to induce her to the protestant 
piofession. It was at length determined to deal sternly with hci, 
and on the twenty-eighth of August, 1551, she having some days 
before addressed to hci brother a letter of denial, pci haps in all 
lespects the best epistolary i clique extant of the age and land in 
which she lived, thiee Piivy Counsellois, with the Chancelloi 
Rich at their head, waited on her at her house of Copthall in 
Essex, once moie to argue with her, and, if she continued lefiac- 
toiy, to signify to her the King’s lesolntion to piohibit the Mass 
in hei family, and to dismiss hei priests, as he had alieady such 
of the lay officers of hei household as had refused to confoim. 
We have in the very cuiious collection in question, not only the 
'letter just now alluded to, but the nariative composed by those 
ministers, at great length, and with minute exactness, of theii 
conveisation with her, foi the inspection of the King in Council 
on their return , a conveisation in which, alone and unaided, she 
had to contend with three expeiienced statesmen on a subject of 
all others the most important in her estimation to her piesent 
welfare, and to hei futuie hopes. 

They commenced by delivering to her a letter fiom her bio- 
ther, which she knelt to leceive, and kissed. “ I kiss it,” said 
she, “ for the honoui of the King’s Majesty’s hand, and not foi 
the mattei contained in it, for that I take to proceed not from 
his Majesty, but from you his Council ” On silently leading it, 
sti uck, as It should seem, by some pai ticular passage, she remarked 
sarcastically, as to heiself, « Ah^ good Mi. Cecil took much 
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pains here.” On the Chancellors beginning to open their in- 
structions, she desired him to be short, “ for,” said she, “ I am 
not well at ease, and I will make you a short answei.” He 
proceeded to apprize her of the privations to which it was intended 
to subject her, and was about to inform her who were the coun- 
sellors present when the lesolutions to that effect weie made; 
but she stopt him shoi t, saying, “ I care not for any rehearsal of 
theii names I know you all to be of one soit therein.” Then, 
having warmly declared her utter obedience and submission to the 
King, saving her conscience, she added “ when the King’s Majesty 
shall come to such years that he may be able to judge these things 
himself, his Majesty shall find me leady to obey his orders in reli- 
gion ; but now, in these yeais, although he, good sweet King, have 
more knowledge than any other of his years, yet it is not possible 
that he can be a judge of these things : for if ships were to be 
sent to the seas, or any other thing to be done touching the 
policy and government of the realm, I am sure you would not 
think his Highness yet able to consider what weie to be done, 
and much less can he in these years discern what is fit in matters 
of divinity.” After much more conversation on minoi points, m 
which she used the same caution and vivacity in her replies, the 
Chancellor turned the discouise on the Emperor, to whom she 
insisted that a promise had been given for her freedom in leli- 
gion, of which she cited particular proofs, which being contio- 
vei ted by Rich, she became warm, and said “ I have the Emperoi’s 
hand testifying that this piomise was made, which I believe 
better than all you of the Council ; and, though you esteem little 
the Empeior, yet should you shew more favour to me for my 
father’s sake, who made the moie part of you almost of nothing ” 
They then pioposed to send some one to supply the place of Sir 
Robert Rochester, the comptroller of her household, and one of 
the officers of whom they had deprived her ; but she answei ed 
that she would appoint her own officers, and if any such man 
were left there she would go out of her gates,” for they two 
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would uot'dwell in one house She soon aftci left them, having 
hist, again on her knees, deliveied to the Chancellor a ling for 
Edwaid, and they pioceeded to give several strict orders to her 
chaplains, and others about her, and, when in the couit, on their 
depaituie, Mary called them to a window, and desired them to 
piocme the leturn of hei comptroller, “ for,” said she, “ since 
his depaiting I take the accounts myself of my expences, and have 
leained how njany loaves of bread be made of a bushel of wheat, 
and I wis my father and my mother never bi ought me up with 
baking and brewing, and, to be plain with you, I am weaiy of 
mine office , and therefore if my Lords will send mine officer 
home they will do me pleasuie, otheiwise, if they will send him 
to pnson, I beshrew him if he go not to it meriily, and with a 
good will , and I pi ay God to send you to do well m your souls 
and bodies too, for some of you have but weak bodies ” 

Having meant to give inconti avertible pi oof that tlie powers 
of her mind and understanding weie of no oidmaiy class, I 
forbear to mseit the lettei which pieceded this conversation, 
beeause it is possible, even probable, that she might have been 
largely assisted in the composition of it, or even that it might 
have been wholly the woik of anothei pen It is needless to 
obsei ve that vei bal communication admits of no such doubt, and 
fot the genuineness of the Chancellor’s nairative, we have the 
books of the Pi ivy Council, in which the oiiginal is recoided It 
is then ascertained that Mary possessed piudence, piesence of 
mind, quickness of apprehension, acute feelings, and an undaunted 
couiage , and that she joined to them extensive poweis of expres- 
sion, and a lofty sense of the dignity of her station. What then, 
when her peisecution had ceased, and she had mounted an almost 
absolute throne, intervened to arrest the exei cise of those facul- 
ties , to render the whole of hei reign inglorious, and even insig- 
nificant , and hei self, were it not for one lamentable class of 
exceptions, a cyphei in histoiy ? Simply an attachment to the 
faith in which hei mothei had sedulously bied hei, so constant, 
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so ardent, so exclusive, as to engross every passion and -sentiment, 
and to cast an impervious veil over her true character. But I 
have perhaps dwelt too long on this discussion. It is at all events 
time to glance at the most important parts of the story of her 
public life. 

Mary’s reign, historically speaking, commenced on the death 
of her brother, Edward, on the sixth of July, 1553, but, as the 
shadow of ephemeral authority which had been forced on Jane 
Grey by her father and Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, and 
the circumstances which produced it’s rise and fall, have been so 
lately and laigely treated of in the Memoirs respectively appro- 
priated in this work to those three eminent persons, it will per- 
haps be better to refer the reader to those Memoirs than to trouble 
him with an imperfect lepetition of the substance of them in this 
place Those great events occupied scarcely a month, at the end 
of which, Mary triumphantly entered London, and may be said 
to have mounted the throne. She had made no secret of her 
intention to restore the ancient religion, and the nation there- 
fore, however chagrined, was not disappointed when they saw 
the Catholic Prelates, the chief of whom had been long piisoneis, 
not only restored to freedom, but to their i espectiVe sees Of 
these Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, a man whose character 
has been so disguised amidst the furious contention of parties as 
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to leave us nothing certain but that he possessed consummate 
sagacity, was appointed to the custody of the Great Seal, and 
chosen by the Queen as her most confidential minister. In the 
mean time she regulated her conduct in all matters of high im- 
pel tance by the advice of hei near kinsman the Emperor Charles 
the fifth, to whose interference on her behalf she had been much 
indebted during hei late sulFeiings, and who now granted his 
good offices with inci eased alacrity m Juitherance of a view 
which he had conceived of obtaining her hand foi his son Philip 
of Spain Maiy, fiom policy, as well as dislike to her sister 
Elizabeth, had resolved, and from the hour of her accession 
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declared, her resolution to marry. On whom she should fix her 
choice had been already the subject of fiequent deliberation in 
her Council Several foreign Princes had been proposed, and, of 
her countrymen, Cardinal Pole, who it happened had not been 
debarred by priest’s orders, and the son of the attainted Mai quis 
of Exeter, the young Edward Courtenay, whom on her arrival in 
London, she had created Earl of Devonshire, and towards whom 
she had long manifested an evident partiality. Pole was i ejected 
on the score of his too advanced age, and Courtenay is said to 
have lost her favour through the irregulaiity of his private life. 
Pieviously to these discussions she had secretly solicited the 
opinion of the Emperor on this impoitant question, and before 
they had terminated, received his answer, lecoramendinghis son, 
whom she agreed to accept. He advised her also to proceed in 
the restoration of the old religion with cautious and gentle steps, 
but here unhappily she was less compliant. 

She had however hitherto done no very material public act to 
that effect, though the reformers had impiudently offered her a 
pietext by assaulting in the pulpit one of her chaplains who 
narrowly escaped with his life. This foibearance however was 
but of short duration. Six Bishops were thrown into prison for 
impugning the revived Church, and among them the Primate 
Cranraer, and Ridley, both of whom it is true had added to that 
offence their earnest endeavours in favour of the title of Jane 
Grey. The Princess Elizabeth, on whose firmness in the refoi med 
faith the protestants had built their best hopes, now affected to 
abandon it, and was received into the regal favoui . The meeting 
of Mai y’s first Parliament was distinguished by the celebration 
of high Mass before both Houses , their addresses were filled 
with acknowledgements of the Queen’s piety, and their fiist 
enactments were an unanimous declaration of the Queen’s legi- 
timacy ; the annulment of the divorce of hei father and mother , 
and a bill for the lesumption of divine service as used at the 
time of the death of Heniy the eighth. The maiiiage of piiests 
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was again declared unlawful, and a visitation appointed to 
enforce the prescribed mode of worship. The return to the 
church of Rome might therefore be now esteemed nearly complete 
in all but the acknowledgement of the Pope’s supremacy,' a 
faculty less likely to be so readily conceded either by Prince oi 
people. In the meantime the negotiations for the royal mariiage 
proceeded slowly, and were encountered at every step by advei- 
saries, foreign as well as domestic. The English in their dread 
of the rule of a stranger Prince, forgot for a while their religious 
dissentions, and many of Mary’s most zealous friends, even in 
her Council, with Gardiner at their head, strongly opposed the 
match, while Henry the second of France, the inveterate rival of 
the Emperor, used the most subtle agents to intrigue against it 
in London. The House of Commons voted an address, beseech- 
ing her to prefer an English consort, but her determination was 
unalterable, and, it is even said, that on the same evening she 
sent secretly for the Imperial Ambassador into her private oia- 
toiy, and in his presence affianced herself to Philip at the foot of 
the Altar. Shortly after, she dissolved the Parliament. 

The public annunciation of the marriage, which soon followed, 
was the signal for that extensive, but ill planned and woise 
executed entei prise known by the name of Wyat’s insurrection. 
Whether it was undertaken with Elizabeth’s knowledge is one 
among many mysterious questions which it involved, and which 
will probably never be satisfactorily answered. Certain however 
it is that she was suspected, imprisoned, and closely questioned 
on it, and that the Queen thenceforward withdiew from her 
almost all appeal ance of kindness. She is said to have been 
spared from a public trial at the intercession of Gardiner. 

- A Pailiament was now called, which pioved less complaisant 
than its predecessor. It ratified without scruple the tieaty for 
the Queen’s marriage, but rejected almost all other measuies 
pioposed by the mmisteis, among which, were bills foi enabling 
.the Queen to dispose of the Crown by her will, for the levival 
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of the dreaded Six Articles ; and' of the ancient laws against the 
Lollards. Mary therefoie dissolved it at the end of one month, 
and prepaied with much anxiety for the ariival of her consort, 
who, after long and apparently unnecessaiy delays, arrived, and 
was received by her with a fondness which it soon became 
evident was iiksome to him. He was presently followed by 
Pole, in the character of Legate , anothei Pailiament was assem- 
bled, and now the reconciliation to the See of Rome was 
consummated by a number of laws, the most important of which 
was for the lestoration to the Pope of the ecclesiastical supre- 
macy. It had been contemplated even to re-invest the Church 
With the estates of which it had been deprived by the refoima- 
tion, and the pioposal would have been made to this Pailiament 
but for the piudence of Gardinei. 

The Queen seemed now neaily to have attained to the height 
of her wishes, and, to crown her satisfaction, imagined heiself to 
be pregnant. Her consort, if deficient in genuine tenderness, 
used at piesent towaids her that scrupulous attention which in 
highly bred peisons so nearly resembles it that only the most 
lefined sentiment can make the distinction. He had success- 
fully courted populaiity by several acts of beneficence, in parti- 
cular by procuring the lelease of Elizabeth from confinement, 
and the prejudices against him seemed to wear gradually away. 
Mary however was not yet content She had the misfoi tune to 
live in an age, when the cruel punishment of offenders against 
any mode of faith which had acquired a distinct denomination 
seems to have been considered by the piofessors of that faith as a 
religious duty, foi all agieed in inflicting it. Her temper too, 
which IS said not to have been of the best, was perhaps somewhat 
disposed to revenge, and the reformers had not spared provoca- 
tion. She unhappily determined to put into execution some- 
penal laws with which her new Parliament had lately armed hei. 
Of her two chief counsellors in ecclesiastical affaiis, Pole is said 
to have dissuaded, Gardiner to have urged her forward. A 
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persecution, truly so called, of the protestants ensued, from the 

f 

detail of which, as it is perhaps raoi e generally known than that 
of any other prominent part of our histoiy, I wholly forbear, 
observing only that in it’s progress two hundied and seventy- 
seven persons of various ranks, among whom five were Bishops, 
are reckoned to have perished at the stalte, not to mention multi'- 
tudes who were punished by fine, imprisonment, or confiscation 
Mary’s supposed pregnancy now proved to be no moie than a 
manifestation of disease, and her consequent vexation was aggia- 
vated by the immediate depaiture for Flanders of Philip, whom 
she had for some months past with difficulty persuaded to remain 
with hei till after her expected deliveiy. Her affection foi him 
was so extravagant that it seemed but to increase in propoi tion to 
his glowing indifference, of which she had now fiequent proofs. 
The celebrated resignation of his father at this precise period had 
made him the most powerful and wealthy Monarch in Em ope, 
but, instead of imparting to her any share of his advantages, he 
suffeied her to fall into necessities, and to disgrace herself by 
acts of rapacity for relief. He lefused or neglected her most 
tiifimg requests, and seldom deigned even the couitesy of reply- 
ing to her fond letters. The death of Gaidinei, not long after 
Philip left her, filled up the measuie of hei chagrin, and she fell 
into a deep melancholy. She had however still strength of mind 
enough to struggle faintly against it. She plunged into public 
business ; made many requests of the Commons, which were 
either lefused, or granted only in part ; and dissolved another 
Pailiament. She re-established and endowed several religious 
Houses ; and devoted herself with encreased earnestness to the 
lestoration of her religion. A plot to depose her, and to place 
Elizabeth on the throne, was now discovered, and two of the 
conspiiatois were officers of the household of the Princess. 
Elizabeth, once more in danger, was again saved by the inter- 
ference of Philip, to whom since the lecent mariiage of the 
Dauphin to Maiy Queen of Scots, who stood next to her in 
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succession to the English Ciown, her life had become peculiarly 
valuable. The King of France, who bad included Mary in liis 
hatred to Spain, was discovered to have been privy to this 
conspiracy, as well as to vaiious schemes by Mary’s self-banished 
protestant subjects, for surprising some of the Englit;]! gariisons 
on the Fiencli coast, and to a late impotent invasion by them on 
the coast of Yoikshiie. Philip, long desirous to chastise him, 
took the advantage of his consort’s iri-itation at these injuries to 
persuade her to join him in a war against France, and for that 
purpose made her once more a visit, which she had been long 
vainly soliciting 

Mary and her Council icadily agreed to the proposal. A 
powerful English Fleet piesently ranged itself on the French 
coast, and seven thousand men, under the command of the Earl 
of Pembroke, were dispatched to join Philip’s army, which, in the 
very opening of the campaign, gained the signal victoiy of St 
Quintin, where the celebiated old Constable de Montmorency, 
who commanded in chief, and many other of the 'prime nobility 
of France, fell into the hands of the conquerors. This event was 
so unexpected, and, on many accounts, so important, that the 
news was received at Paris not only w^th deep regret, but even 
%vith terror. Great exertions weie made to prepare that capital 
itself for an attack, and the King dispatched orders to the Duke 
of Guise to return instantly from Italy, with the army which he 
commanded there He came, and oxacted from Maiy a heavy 
retribution indeed for the share which she had taken in the 
infliction of the late disgrace on his country. By a series of 
artifices, planned and executed with the most.piofound military 
skill of his time, he enabled himself to appear most unexpectedly 
before Calais, while a number of ships which were cruising on 
the Coast, apparently for the purpose of watching the motions of 
the English at sea, collected together at an appointed time, and 
attacked it on that side. Military history has few examples of 
a surprise at once so sudden and so successful , and thus was 
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lost to England in eight days, in the depth of winter, that impor- 
tant fortress, with it’s valuable dependencies, which she had held 
for two centuries, not less to the gratification of her national 
pride than to the service of her public interests. 

Mary, who had been long afflicted with dropsy, was gradually 
sinking when this sad event happened. It afiiicted her most 
severely, and is said to have hastened her dissolution. This 
report however probably arose from the well-known observation 
which she uttered on her death-bed, that if her breast were 
opened, the word “ Calais” would be found written on her heart, 
for she survived till the seventeenth of November, 1558, ten 
months after the occurrence of the misfortune. 
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1 HE character "of this eniinent Statesman was -drawn' about 
sixty yeais 'after his death by a wiitei who’ sometimes sacrificed 
the sacred Veiacity of biography to his love of that foicible and 
terse -method of ‘expression in which he excelled^ -and whom 
therefore ! lievei quote, unless his assertions’ can be supported by 
the genuine evidence of history ‘^'His education'/’ says. Lloyd, 
“ was bettei than his -biith, his knowledge higher than' his 
education,* his parts above his knowledge, and his, expeiience 
beyond his .parts. A geneial learning furnished him'foi tiavel, 
and travel seasoned, him foi einploymeht His masterpiece was 
an 5 inward observation, of other men, and an exact knowledge 
of himself His address was with state, yet insinuating his 
discourse free, but weighed , his apprehension quick, but stfiyed , 
his ready and* pi esent mind keeping its' pauses of thoughts and 
expiessiohs even’ with the' occasion and the emeigency, neither 
was his carriage moie stiff and uncompliant^ than his soul ” ' The 
eulogist might have added, . without hazard of contradiction, 
that a moie faithful and honest minister never existed. ; ’ 

He owed nothing to the 'influence' eithei of ancestiy oiv wealth, 
but sprang from a -very piivate family in Staffordshiie, fiom 
whence his father, a native of Wednesbuiy, in that county, 
migrated to London, and obtained there the oflice of Seijeant at 
Mace in the corpoiatidn William,' his eldest son, the subject of 
this memoir, was boin in that city in 1506, and' commenced his 
education in St. Paul’s school, under the celebrated Lilly, from 
whence he was removed to Tiinity Hall, in Cambridge At this 
early period of his life, the foundation of his future eminence was 
laid By some means, long' since forgotten, he became known 
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to Gardinei, Bishop of Winchester, perliaps not only the fust 
scholar, as well as the most acute statesman of his time, hut 
a zealous eultivator also of those moic elegant hianches of 
literatuie wliieh weie then little piofessed m England. lie was 
leceived into the family of that pi elate, and, aftei a time, sent 
undei his auspices to complete his cdueation m the Univci sity of 
Pans, from whence he leturned again into the Bishop’s liousc 
Bred undei the wing of Gai diner, it is not stiangc that he should 
have conti acted a stiong attachment to tlic ancient faith of his 
countlJ^ He practised it, undei all tlic eKtraoidmaiy varieties 
of its foitune which distinguished Ins time, witli infle\ible 
constancy, but with a mildness and model ation towards its 
opponents which marked the goodness of his hcai t 
In 1530, then but at the age of twenty-four, the ICmg, 
doubtless through the recommendation ol Gaulincr, sent him 
into Fiance, to collect the opinions of the most Icaincd and 
expeiienced juiists of that kingdom on tlie great question of the 
pioposed divorce, and rewaidcd liim on his letmn with the 
appointment of a Cleik of the Signet, wliicli was afterwards 
confirmed to him foi his life He seems to have been no 
otheiwise employed till 1537, when he was dispatched, with 
gieat piivacy, into Geimany, to foment the discoid which then 
subsisted between the Emperoi and the Protestant Pi mces, and 
to endeavoui to peisuade them to icfer their dilFeiences to the 
mediation of Heniy, and the King of France. In 1541 the offices 
of Cleik of the Pi ivy Council, and Cleik of the Signet, weie 
confeiied on him, as was soon after that of Clerk of the 
Parliament for life , in the following year he was sent ambassador 
into France; and in 1543, in which year 'he was knighted, was 
appointed one of the two principal Secietaiies of State. His 
distinguished skill, however, in foreign diplomacy confined him 
chiefly to that line of public service dining the lemainder of 
Heniy’s leign. In the summer of 1545 he iiegociated, m concert 
with the Chancellor Wriothesley, and the Duke of Suffolk, the 
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terms of the mariiag’e of the Princess Maigaret to Matthew Stuart, 
Earl of Lenox, and many otlier impoitant matters lelative to Scot- 
land, and was soon after joined in commission with the Eail of 
Hertford to manage that treaty with France which, foi the time, 
was rendeied friiitle‘:s by the Fiench King’s positive demand of 
tlie restitution of Boulogne. In the succeeding June, liowe\ci, 
tlie peace was coneluded, chiefly under liis direetion Hcniy, wlio 
sur\ived that impoitant act but foi a few months, appointed Sir 
■William Paget an executor to his Will, and one of the council to 
his minor successor. 

The strict intimacy and confidence in which lie had long lived 
M'lth the Eail of Hcitford, uncle to the young King, and now 
Pi otectoi of him, iind of tlie realm, opened to him a new channel 
of fa^ oui He was chosen a Knight of the Gai ter on Edward’s 
accession, and soon after resigned his oflicc of Secretary of State, 
and was appointed ComptroIIei of the Royal Houseliold, and 
Cliancelloi of the Ducliy of Lancaster: a singulai exchange, 
winch we may piobably ascribe to the inconvenient mteiiuptions 
to tlie duties of a Secretaiy of State wliicli must have arisen 
fiom his fieqiicnt nomination to foreign missions. lie was in 
fact dispatched within very few months to the Emperor, in the 
chaiactei of Ambassador Extiaoidinary, to pcisuade that Piince 
to join in an alliance against Fiance, and, though the negocia- 
tion wholly failed, left that court wath a splendor of general repu- 
tation ■which peiliaps no other foreign mmistei in any time has 
enjoyed Of this we have abundant pi oof in the letters of Sir 
Philip Hoby, then Resident Ambassadoi there, extracts fiom 
which may be found in Stripe’s Memorials , and Lloyd, the writer 
lately quoted, tells us tliat Charles " once ciied, in a lapture, that 
he deseived to be a King, as well as to lepiesent one,” and, one 
day, as he came to court, yonder is the man I can deny nothing 
to.” A short extract from one of his letters to the Protectoi 
during his embassy, whieh is preserved in the Haileian MSS. 
while it lets us somewhat into the character of his mind, seems to 
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prove tliat he could not have purcliased mucli of ]iis favour at 
the Court of Biussels by flattciy. After having recited much at 
large some former conferences with the Emperoi’s mmistcis, he 
says 

" The day following d’Arias, accompanied w‘ Mons" St. 
Mamice, came to my lodging, and, allicit I was the day befoic 
somewhat moved, yet, hoping thei had lirought some lesolution, I 
quieted myself, and after salutac~ons, and wordcs of office, I 
beganne to give ear what thei wolde say; when sodainly d’Aiias, 
after a great ciicumstance, and many goodly painted uordes, 
entied th’ excuse of my longc abode here w‘out answeie to my 
charge, w"'* he afliimed was occasioned by th’ Einp®'’ biisiiics 
abowte the Prince’s swearing in tines townes; and praied us 
theiefore on his Ma.‘'’* behalf, to take paciencc untill his coming 
to Biusselles, when, without fade, he said I sholde be dispatched 
W®’' when I heaide, and p^ceving, in steade of the resoluc^on 
and answer that I looked foi, to be only fed w‘ faiie wordes, I 
must confesse unto yo' Giace I colde not keepe pacience, but, 
being entied somewhat into colei, answeied him that I was now 
heie at th’ Erap'’^’® will and com''andme''t He might stay me ,is 
long as it liked him, and dispache me when he listc : But, q'' I, 
weie I once at home, I know that neither the King’s hla*'" wold 
sende me hither, noi I, foi my part, to Wynne an hundiedth 
thousande ciownes, come agame abowte eine’ like mattei, consi- 
deiing how coldly the same hitherto pioceaded , and sueily I am 
sorie that eithei ye sholde judge me so voide of wit that I colde 
not perceive wheiunto this childishe excuse tendeth^ oi occasion 
me to suppose you so much w‘out consideiac~on as to thinke I 
colde be brought to beleave that the Piince’s sweaiing colde be 
eine’ delay to the answeiing of thies things that I am come hithei 
for ; a matter easie inogh to be perceaved of such as nevei had 
em6 experience of the woilde, etc Heieunto d’ Arras veiy coldly 
answered that, in good faythe, the cause of my staye, whatsoever I 
thought, was onely such as he had shewed me, and theietoie 
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pialed me not to conceive any other opinion; for I assure you, 
he, the Emp°'^ beareth the Iving, his good hi other, asmuche 
aflcc~con as if lie wcic his sonn, and wolde gladly ayde and assiste 
him in all things to the utteimost that he maye conveniently. 
But, q'’ he, tines matteis arc weightie, and requiicto be answered 
unto w‘ dehbeiac~on. Yf thei seemed as weigh tic unto you as ye 
spealvc, q** I, I cannot judge hut ye wolde cr this time have spied 
out some time to answerc unto them , and, as for th’ Eiiip'"^'® 
assistance, my j\P rcquyicthe it not ciu 6 other waies then shall 
apperc to be lequisitc and bcneficiall for both paities; and tlieie- 
foie, if the occasion of tins long dcly be uppon ein 6 otliei consi- 
derac~on then ye ha\ c 5 et dcclai cd unto us, I wolde wislie 5 c deltc 
like freiides, and opened the same frankcly : and I knowc, q'’ I, 
that tines mattcisueic concluded before Moils'^ G.’s depaituie, 
makctli me moic to muse why jc sholdc so longe stay fiom 
making le^iport of yo^ aiiswcrc,” Lc. 

On his letuin fioin Bi niseis he uas called by writ to the House 
of Pecis, by the title of Baron Paget, of Beaudesert, in Stafibid- 
shire, and was immediately after appointed a coiininssioner to 
treat for the accommodation of new diflei cnees which had aiisen 
between England and Fiance But the feud between the 
Protector and Dudley, Duke of Northumbeiland, which had long 
divided Edwaid’s couit and council, had now risen to its height, 
and the forniei sunk undci the boldness and the aitifices of his 
mighty adveisaiy. Loid Paget necessarily, foi such was the 
custom of the time, shaied in the misfoituiie of his friend. He 
was committed to the Fleet Pi ison on the twenty-fiist of October, 
1551, and some weeks after, removed to the Tower, whcie he 
remained a prisonei, without a cause assigned, for live months, at 
the end of which he was divested of the Oi der of the Garter, on 
the ground of insufficiency of blood, cliaiged with coriuption 
and embezzlement m his office of the Duchy , and sentenced in 
the stai-cliamber to a line of six thousand pounds. These severi- 
ties had no other object than to terrify the small remnant of the 
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Piolector’s party into obedience till the power of the Duke of 
Noitlmmbeiland should be fiinily settled, for m December, 
1552, Loid Paget obtained a general pardon, nith the exception 
only of debts to the King, which was inserted but to save 
appearances, for it should seem that the fine with which he had 
been most unjustly charged was almost wholly remitted It 
lemamcd, howevei, to Mary to restoie to him the Gaiter, which 
was done with gieat ceiemony, at a cliaptei of the order held 
at St James’s, on the twenty-seventh of Seplembci, 1553, six 
weeks after she mounted the throne, when it appears to have been 
foi the fiist time admitted, ceitainly to the honour of the oidcr, 
that no objection on the scoie of biith ought to be allowed to 
supersede the claims of tiansccndent personal merit. 

Mary, indeed, could not but have been prompted to favour him, 
equally by her inteiests and hei picjudices. He had appealed 
among the fiist to asseit liei disputed title to the tin one, and had 
hastened to her presence to give hei the cailiest notice of hci 
having been pioclaimed Queen in London. He had been peise- 
cuted by her bitteiest enemies, and was distinguished by the 
most stedfast adheience to that faith the maintenance of which 
was unhappily the fiist object of her life. She leceived him into 
her utmost confidence. He was appointed to manage the tieaty 
of her marriage with Philip of Spam, was sent Ambassador, 
immediately aftei’i to the Empeior, his father, to agitate ceitam 
points tending to the le-establishmcnt of the Papal authoiity in 
England, and, soon after Ins return, was appointed Loid Pi ivy 
Seal. Though a waim advocate foi the Spanish match, which 
indeed had been chiefly planned by himself and Ins old friend 
Gai diner, he entertained a becoming jealousy of Philip, and 
expressed it, when necessary, with a bold and honourable 
frankness; That Piince, who undoubtedly meditated by mai ly- 
ing Mary to make himself master of England, had applied to 
the Paihament, when she was supposed to be piegnant, for an 
act to constitute him Regent till the child should be of age to 
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govern; and pioposed to give beeuiity tor his surrender of the 
Regency when that peiiod might arrive. The motion, which had 
been largely debated in the House of Peers, was likely to be 
earned, when Loid Paget suddenly lose, and said, “ Pray who 
shall sue the King’s bond^” These few woids changed the temper 
of the I-Iouse, and it was negatived. 

On the accession of Elizabeth he withdiew himself voluntarily 
from the public service That Piincess, says Camden, enter- 
tained an aflection and value foi him, though he was a strict 
zealot of the Romish Chuich ” After six ycais of retiiement, he 
died on the ninth of June, 1563, and was buried, according to the 
diicction of his mil, at Diayton, in Middlesex Fuller, who is 
ficquently mcoricct, mfoims us that he was veiy aged, but the 
insciiption on a superb monument elected to ins memory in 
Litchfield Cathedial, ivhich was destioyed in the geneial wieck 
of the inteiior of that church in the giand lebelhon, states, 
accoiding to a copy preseived in the laniily of Hatton, that he 
died in his fifty-cightli yeai . 

Loid Paget mariied Anne, daughter and hen of Henry 
Pieston, a descendant of tlie house of Pieston, of Pieston, in 
Yorkshire, by whom he had foui sons, and six daughters Henry, 
the eldest, died without issue, having only foi five years enioyed 
his father’s dignity and estates, which then fell to Thomas, the 
second son, lineal ancestor of the piesent Earl of Uxbridge. 
That nobleman, together with his next brother, Chailes, was 
deeply engaged in the cause of the Queen of Scots, and was 
attainted in 1587, and restored by James, immediately on his 
accession. Edward, the fourth son, died young. For the 
daughters, Etheldreda was married to Sir Christopher Allen; 
Joan, to Sir Thomas Kitson ; Anne, to Sir Henry Lee , Eleanor, 
first to Jerome Palmer, secondly, to Sir Rowland Clerk; Doio- 
thy, to Thomas, a son of Sir Henry Willoughby, of Wollaton, in 
Nottinghamshiie , and Grizel, first to Sir Thomas Rivet, and 
then to Sir William Waldegrave. 
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KDWARD, FlRS'i’ LORD NORi'H. 

Kdward North, the founder of a house in which it is difficult 
to find a single individual imdistinguished by wisdom or wit, or 
stained by any memoiable fault or enoi, was the* only son of 
Rogei Noith, a youngci brothei of a respectable family, which 
had seated itself in the i eign of Edward the foui th at Wallvingham, 
in Nottinghamshiic, by Chiistian, daugliter of Richard Waicup, 
of Sconington, in Kent, and was born about the year 1496. He 
lost his fathei, who was m some mercantile piofcssion, and seems 
to have been an inhabitant of London, m 1509, and, probably 
because he was too young to follow the same calling, was placed 
in a course of studies to qualify him for the piacticc of tlie law, 
which he finished at Petcr-honsc, in the Univcisity of Cambiidge. 
He soon acquired a considerable reputation at the bar, and was 
appointed, while yet a veiy young man, advocate for the city of 
London It is veiy likely that his interest with that coipoiation 
might have been foi warded by an alderman of the name of 
Wilkinson, who had inarned one of his sisteis , and still more 
probable that he was first introduced to the ministeis of Henry 
the eighth by Thomas Buinet, Auditor of the Exchequei, who was 
the husband of anothei. However this* might have been, it is 
certain that in 1531 he was made one of the two joint Clerks of 
the Pailiament, an office then of such respectability that it was 
fiequcntly held in that leign by men of the first lank in public 
employment , Four years afterwards he was called to the station 
of one of the King’s Sergeants at law, in 1541 lesigned his 
cleikship of the Parliament, and was appointed Treasurei of the 
Court of Augmentations , and in the following year was knighted, 
and elected a lepresentativc for the County of Cambridge 
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The Couit of Augmentations was a temporary establishment 
instituted upon the dissolution of leligious houses, and was so 
named fiom the augmentation of the income of the Ciown hy the 
assumption of then property, of all matteis concerned in which 
it had the siipeimtendance. The most consummate integrity, and 
the most vigilant application, were lequisite in those who were 
to receive suddenly this enorrnOus influx of vaiious wealth, and 
to methodize and diiect a new system of revenue. For the 
perfoiraance of these duties Heniy chose Sii Edward Noith, and 
in 1545 nominated him to the office of Chancellor of that Court, 
jointly with Sir Richard Rich, on whose lesignation, a fewmontlis 
aftei, the sole juiisdiction devolved on him. He was now called 
to the Piivy Council, and distinguished hy a degree of favoui and 
confidence enjoyed by very few of Heniy's servants in those yeais 
of capiice and ciuelty which closed that Prince’s reign Indeed 
Ins chaiacter and tempei seem to have well qualified him to deal 
with the extravagances of such a master, for his piudence was 
peihaps of the soit usually called woildly wisdom, and his com- 
pliance appi cached to seivility ; but those faults appear to have 
been the consequences lather of a timid than a selfish disposition, 
since theie is good reason to believe that his public conduct was 
eminently disintei ested, and his honesty was not only unim- 
peached, but unsuspected Had his conscience been less nice, oi 
his natiiie more daiing, he might have amassed immense wealth : 
he contented himself however with the fair emoluments of his 
office, and with giants, comparatively to no gi eat amount, of 
abbey lands Henry left him a final token of esteem by appointing 
him one of the executors of his will, and a counsellor to the 
infant Edwaid. 

In the short reign of that Piince he remained a wary and 
passive observei of the party contests by which it was agitated ; 
and when the King’s deatli produced a crisis in which no man of 
his degiee could stand neuter, he espoused the pretensions to the 
Clown which had been forced on the unfortunate Jane Giey, and 
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was one of the Privy Counsellors who signed a lettei to Mary, 
declaring their allegiance to her unwilling rival. For some 
reason of policy however, long since forgotten, Mary, on her 
accession to the thione, not only received him into her Privy 
Council, but on the seventeenth of Febiuaiy, 1553, 0. S. the first 
year of her leign, summoned him to Parliament, by the title of 
Baton North of Kirtling, now called Catlage, in the County of 
Cambridge, which till that period lie had continued to represent 
in the House of Commons. In this and the following reigns we 
find him also lathei in the eharactcr of a courtier than a states- 
man. Tliat Elizabeth held him in some degree of favour is 
pioved by her having conferred on him, in her second year, the 
office of Lord Lieutenant of Cambridgeshire, and the Isle of Ely, 
but she employed him in no other public capacity. 

He was now verging on old age, and in declining health On 
the twentieth of March, 1564, O S he made his will, and here, 
as in all the lest, left abundant proof of the caution which seems 
to have been the leading fcatuie of his character, by the creation 
of an entail, equally remarkable, considering the custom of his 
time in such matters, for its strictness and extent; for the terms 
in which it is expressed ; and for his exhoitations to his heir “ to 
beware of pride, and prodigal expences.” The same spirit directed 
him in matrimonial choice. His fiist wife, whom he mairied when 
a young man, was the widow of two husbands, but very wealthy ; 
Alice, daughter of Oliver Squyei, of Southby, in Hampshire, who 
had been first married to Edward, son of Sir John Myrflin, an 
Aldeiman of London, and, secondly, to John Brigadin, of South- 
ampton: His second, who survived him till 1575, was even in her 
third widowhood ; Margaret, daughter of Richaid Butler, of 
London ; who, as we are informed by her epitaph in the. chancel 
of St. Laurence Jewry, had been successively wife to Andrew 
Francis ; Robert Chartsey, an Alderman ; and Sir David Brooke, 
Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer. By her he had no issue , 
but his first Lady brought him two sons, and two daughteis.: 
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Rogei, his successor, a nolileniiin of di‘-lingui‘'h('(l higli spitil aud 
bvavciy, and Sn Thomas, who ^\as bu’d a hut is hcttci 

lemenibci’cd ns (lie lianslatoi of Plutarcli’s Li^cs, Gucvaia’s 
I'loiologium Pnncipum, and foi othci literal) lahouis. I’lie 
daughtcis wcic Cliiistian, inaiiicd to Wdli.im Somei‘<et, thud 
Eail of Woiccstci , and Mary, to IIonr\, Lord Seioope of Rolton 
LoidNoith died, at Ins house in llic Chartci-hou‘-e, London, on 
the thiiiy-fiist of December, loGI, and was buried m (he chancel 
of the paush Church of Kiitling, oi Callage 
Some account of tlie life of (his nobleman was wn'(tcn, ‘•cri- 
sibly, and in a good style,” as Loid Oiford obseuC', and published 
by his gieat gicat giand‘<on, Dudlcj, foui th Loid Noith. I'lom 
that small work, \\hich is compo‘'ed with (he patdonable pai tiabt) 
of a descendant, I mil gi^c a short cvtr.ict, nhich points to the 
poitiait here cngiavcd, and fuinishes some ciiciimstanccs nhicli 
ought to have a place m this mcmoii “By his picliiie,” says 
Dudley, “ wheieof tlicie is )ct a copy leinainmg, he appcais to 
have been a person of a modeiate statin c, somewhat inclined to 
corpulency, and a i eddish hair As to his chaiacter, it can only 
appear fiom what has been said of him , and his lettei'; shew he 
lathei affected the delivery of a full and clear sense than any 
curiosity of style or expicssion The biaiciy of his mind may be 
best judged of by his delight to live in an equipage lathci above 
than under his condition and degicc, and by his magnificence 
in buildings, wdiich iveic very noble foi niateiials and •woikman- 
ship, as may appeal by the two houses he set up at Kntling and 
Chai ter-hoiise His piety, charity, and love of learning, is c\ ident 
from his bestowing the paisonagc of Burwell on the University 
of Cambridge, as also the vicarage of Bin well, and to Petei- 
house, the ancientest College of that Univeisitj’, as a token of 
giatitude for what he gatheied theie m the way of Icaining, the 
parsonage of Ellington He provided chapels in such houses he 
built, which shews a desiie in him of an assiduity m the scnice 
of God by himself and family , v/hich caie of piovidmg peculiai 
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It would bo impertinent, especially in such a work as this, to 
endeavoui to treat the story of this weak and insignificant 
young man’s life with histoiical or political exactness All the 
public importance which belonged to ,him fell on him as by 
reflection, and, although he was the fiist cause of several great 
events, he was an active instiument in none Suddenly raised 
to an empty regal title by a passion which did not deserve the 
name of love ; floated on, despised , the object at once of idolatry, 
and of fear and j'ealousy, without judgement to wai doff* the 
dangeis with which the perveiseness of his fate surrounded him, 
and without temper to bear the contempt to which the imbecility 
of his character exposed him , as he rose without merit, so he fell 
unpitied, and, but for collateral ciicumstances, would have been 
long since wholly forgotten 

He was of royal descent, and nearly enough related both to 
Elizabeth and Mary to awaken and justify the caution and vigi- 
lance of each His father was Matthew Stuart, Earl of Lennox ; 
his mothei, Margaret, daughter to Archibald Douglas,^ Eail of 
Angus, by Queen Margaret, sister of oui Henry the eighth, who 
married that nobleman soon aftei the death of her first husband, 
James the fouith of Scotland Lennox, when a young man, had 
been compelled to take lefuge in the Couit of Henry by the fury 
of the Hamilton faction, from whose head, the Duke of Chatel- 
herault, he had attempted to wiest the regency of Scotlandln the 
early infancy of Mai y. The illustrious match which he made 
theie, and the disti actions of his own countiy, where he was 
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attainted, had delainecl him foi many jcars in England, and 
theie his eldest son, Henry, iras born and cducalcd Elizabeth, 
on hei accession, found this distinguished family quietly seated 
in her dominions, and tieated them nilli an iiibanity and rc'^pecL 
in the motives to which hei policy with icg.ud to Scotland was 
not overlooked. The pi i mo object of tl.iat policy at the peiiod 
of which we aie about to spCiik nas the picvcntion of the 
maiuage of Mary, and she putsued it with the di'-siniulation and 
aitifice which invariably maiked her conduct ton aids that 
unhappy Princess. Sheaflcctcd to pi css for it, even lutli anxiet}, 
and, among those nhom she jiioposed to Mars, as woithy of hei 
hand, Avas Lord Darnlcy, for by that title, one of his fathei's, 
Heiiiy was then designated. 

Maiy had long cndcavoiiicd, and very piudcntly, to gain the 
fiiendship of the family of Lennox. She lent thciefore a willing’ 
eai to this lecommendalion. Lennox and his son obtained 
Elizabeth’s pei mission to visit Scotland, and in the month of 
February, 15 Go, waited on Maty, then on a piogress in the shiie 
of Fife, at Wemyss She had nevci befoic seen Dainley. He 
was in the twenty-iirst j’^ear of his age , a pattern of masculine 
beauty both in face and person, and accomplished to perfection, 
in all the niceties of artificial politeness She beheld him in the 
instant with all the infatuation of a doating lovei , detci mined 
almost as suddenly to give him hei hand , and piesently inti- 
mated to hei Court a lesoliition of which hei conduct ton aids 
the youthful stiangei had alieady in some measure appiized them. 
The match however was delayed by vaiioiis ciiciimstances. 
Elizabeth now opposed it even with fuiy , dispatched a mandate 
for Darnley’s instant return , and chastised his disobedience to 
It by seizing his fathei’s English estates, and imprisoning his 
mother and brothei, who had remained in London. Tlie most 
powerful among the protestant Peeis of Scotland, at hei incite- 
ment, conspired to possess themselves by violence of his peison ; 
were discovered 5 and fled into England befoie a militaiy foice 
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It was necessaiy too to obtain the approbation of the main body 
of the Scottish nobility, and some time was lost in their delibera- 
tions, and much moie in the result of them the sending- to Rome 
for a dispensation, the parties being within the prohibited degrees 
of kindred. These obstacles however w'eie finally removed, and 
on the twenty-eighth or twenty-ninth of July they were married, 
and on the following day publicly pioclaimed, by the styles of 
Henry and Mary, King and Queen of Scotland. 

Maiy, deeply enamoured as she was, could not have been 
wholly insensible of Darnley’s defects. It is even possible that 
the very contemplation of them inci eased her anxiety to hasten 
hei maiiiage. Determined at all events to possess him, she 
dieaded peihaps that himself might pi event it by some act of 
folly or violence too gross to admit of extenuation, and suifered 
herself to be deluded by the excess of her passion into the vanity 
of believing that her influence in the joint relations of a Queen, 
a wife, and a lover, might in future restrain such excesses. He 
had alieady fallen into serious eirois Several of the piime 
nobility had been disgusted by his insolent anticipation of the 
aiis of royalty, he had joined a faction against the Earl of 
Murray, Mary’s illegitimate brother, and the leader of the 
Scottish reformers, whose good will it was peculiaily important 
to him to cultivate ; and in the meantime had disgraced himself 
by forming a strict intimacy with Mary’s secretary foi French 
affairs, the Italian Rizzio, a man of mean birth and habits, whom 
her imprudent favoui had rendered an object of indignant 
jealousy in the Court, as well as of popular hatied , he had be- 
trayed a temper even ferocious, in drawing his dagger on a noble- 
man sent to apprize him that the Queen, in order to tempoiize 
with Elizabeth, wished to defei for a while his creation of Duke 
of Albany, a royal title to which she raised him shortly befoie their 
marriage. 

The short civil war which, at the instigation of Elizabeth, the 
exiled pfotestant Peeis returned to raise, presently followed the 
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nuptials. It had little concern with Ilcntj’s ban on .stoiy beyond 
the simple fact that he uas the incidental and passi\c cause of 
it Mary’s complete success in the issue of it atlorded him a 
tiiumpli over the House of Hamilton, the ancient encinic^' of his 
family, peciiliavlj giatifjing to such a mind as bn, and when the 
Duke of Chatellicraiilt, wlio had been among tlie subdued mal- 
contents, humbly sued for a pardon, be opposed it uith furious 
vehemence, and prevailed on the Queen to quabfv it In com- 
pelling the Duke to reside in Fmnce. I\Iar\’s condescension 
ill this, and other atfaiis, served but to inctcasc Ins de‘'iie of 
poweis which he was incapable to wield. 7’hcy had been mai ried 
scarcely three months when he beset hci uith incessant impor- 
tunities that he might be declaicd to possess the Ciown Matii- 
inonial, an obscuic phrase, peculiar to the Scottish icgal law, 
which denoted howevei a degree of authoiity neaily co-oidinalc 
with that of the reigning piincess This it uas not in hlaiy’s 
power to confer but jointly with the Pailiamcnt, the con'^ent of 
which it would have been dangerous to ask, yet he could not 
brook the disappointment. Domestic quarrels followed He 
neglected hei person , avoided hei soeiety , and fell into unbe- 
coming vices, while that insupeiablc angei which flows pcciiliaily 
fiom ill-requited love took full possession of hot bicast, and it 
was only hei contempt of his weakness that spaicd him fiom her 
pure hatied. The shoi t space of seven months sufliced to produce 
and consummate this excess of contraiy passions in the mind 
of Maiy 

The King, unable to act, oi at least to think, foi himself, soon 
felt the inconvenience of these commotions Tie sought for 
advice, or i ather foi support, in the counsels of Rizzio, and was 
met by cold remonstrances on his oum misconduct. No gicat 
measuie of ciaft was necessaiy to induce that foieigner to adopt 
a couise so geneially reasonable, as well as so evidently suited to 
the maintenance of his own inteiests Hem y however conceived 
the most lancorous enmity towaids him, and picscntly found 
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himself unexpectedly at the head of a party whose support he 
could have little right to expect, and whose attachment to him 
could scarcely he sincere. It consisted of the Chancellor Morton, 
and seveial other powerful Peers, most of them related to him in 
blood, and all offended by the disappointment, which they 
asciibed to his wealmess or negligence, of that rule in the affaus 
of Scotland which they had expected to found on his maiiiage. 
He readily accepted them as friends, and in the giatification of 
making him an instrument in the destruction of Rizzio, they 
foigot for the time their lesentment towaids himself. They 
spaied no aiguments to mortify his pride, oi to increase his 
anger. They aggravated the extent of the Italian’s influence in 
public affairs, and his own insignificance, which they repre- 
sented as a necessary consequence of that influence. They 
asseited that he owed to Rizzio’s intiigues and malice the denial 
to him of the Crown Matrimonial. They laised at length in him 
that maddening flame which of all others is the most easily 
kindled in the weakest minds they persuaded him that Mary 
was unfaithful to his bed, and that Rizzio was her pararaoui. 
Thus excited, Henry proposed, oi at least eagerly agreed, that he 
should be taken off by assassination. A tieaty was regularly 
concluded between the I^ing and the rest, by which they pro- 
mised him the CroMui Matrimonial, and the independent suc- 
cession to the Throne, should he outlive the Queen, while he 
engaged to avow himself, should it become necessary, the author 
of the conspiracy, and to protect those who had undertaken to 
act in it 

The evening of the ninth of March, 1566, was appointed for 
the consummation of the bloody' entei prise, and never was mur- 
der perpetrated with more savage fei ocity, nor marked by stronger 
pi oofs of national barbai ism. It was known that Rizzio was ta 
sup with the Queen, who was now in the sixth month of her 
pregnancy, and Henry was anxious that he should die in her 
presence. The Chancelloi Morton peisonally headed the bandl 
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of soldiers who secured the avenues to the palace, and the King' 
himself led the assassins into Mary’s chamber. To compleat the 
horror of the prepaiations. Lord Ruthvcn, the King’s uncle, who 
was appointed to stiike the first blow, had iisen for that pin pose 
from his bed, where he had been long confined by dangeious ill- 
ness, and followed Heniy, led by two men, and covered with 
armour, except his face, in which a pallid ghastliness was 
enlivened only by gleams of fuiious expiession On their 
entiance, Rizzio staited fioni his seat, and clung to the pcison 
of the Queen, behind whose chair Heniy, silent and iiiesolute, 
had taken his station , but Ruthven, drawing his dagger, com- 
manded Ins followers to teai the devoted victim from his sanc- 
tuary, and, in diaggmg him into the adjoining loom, he peiished, 
pieiced by fifty-six wounds Muiiay, and his exiled companions, 
who had been pieviously appiized of the muideious plan, en- 
teied Edinbuigh timmphantly on the following day, and Maiy 
was compelled not only to leceive them with an affected com- 
placency, but also to admit into hei presence Moi ton and Ruthven, 
and to promise them a paidon on their own terms. 

Incredible as it may seem, such was the address of Mary, and 
the weakness and peifidy of her consort, that even on the suc- 
ceeding day, the eleventh of March, she persuaded him to quit 
the capital privately with her, and to break all the engagements 
by which he had so lately bound himself to her enemies. They 
fled to Dunbar, situated in a country deeply devoted to her, and 
weie piesently surrounded by a foimidable militaiy host, at the 
head of which they returned towards Edinbuigh, Henry, on the 
way, issuing proclamations in which he disavowed all knowledge 
of the late enormity, and denouneed vengeance against the 
assassins, who had alieady again fled into England, then, as still, 
the land of certain refuge for foieign public offendeis. This 
treachery, howevei, though used against those whom, she de- 
tested, served but to mciease the odium in which she alieady 
held him. Once more in a state of compaiative secuiity, she 
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stiipped him of all authority, cstriiugcd heiself almost entirely 
fioin his society, ami abandoned him Mitli manifest indiftercnce 
to the company of some almost unknown peisons in whose de- 
baucheries he had been used to share. Ills lescntinent was at 
lengtii loused, and the pi oofs which lie gave of it wcic such as 
might ha\c been expected from him, fraught with childish folly, 
caprice, and indecision. He endeavoured to mteicst foreign 
potentates in his behalf, besought them to leceive him into their 
dominions, and was neglected by them He refused to be pie- 
sent at tlic pompous baptism of his son, and cndeavouied to en- 
rage the Queen by othci petty insults. In tlic mean time Maiy’s 
lieart, if it maybe so said, declared foi a new favourite, James 
Ilcpbmn, Eail of IJothwcll, a man whose chai actor had no point 
of resemblance to that of licr liusband but one a total uant of 
piinciple. With him, painful ns it is to be obliged to i eject all 
doubt on such a subject, it cannot be reasonably denied that she 
conceited the means of dcpiiving Henry of life 
The King had for many uccks icsided at Stilling, neglected 
and almost in solitude, wlien a rumour suddenly leachcd him of 
a design to impiison him He fled instantly towaids Glasgow, 
wliere his father was at the time, and was seized on his way 
thithci by a distempci so violent as to rcndci Ins case for many 
days utterly hopeIc‘'S Mai y, by whom he had never been visited 
during this extiemit j , on his amendment, and airi\al at Glasgow, 
flew thithei, with evciy profession and appearance of conjugal 
tenderness ; attended him constantly as his nurse ; and, as soon 
as he was able to bear the journey, pcisuadcd him to remove to 
Edinburgh. He was canied thithei in a litter, and lodged, not 
in the Palace, but under tlic pietcnccs of obtaining better air and 
more quiet, in a house, then in the suburbs, belonging to the 
provost of a collegiate church, called Kirk of Field. There 
Mary’s assiduities weie increased. She seldom left him during 
the day, and sometimes slept in the chamber under that in which 
he lay. His fears and suspicions, and peevish humours, weie 
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lulled to rest, and the endearments of then bridal days seemed 
to be levived, when on Sunday, the ninth of Febiuary, 1567, 
N. S. the Queen left him, about eleven at night, to be pi eseni at 
a masque in the Palace, and at two the next moining the liouse 
in which he lay was blown up with gnnpowdci. The bodies of 
the King, and of the seivant who slept in his chamber, weie 
found at a little distance, perfect, and without any marks of fiie, 
or of violence 
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Jb OR SO invaiiably do Ave find him denominated by that stj^le in 
all historical authoritiesj as well- printed as mannsciipt, that it 
might create confusion Avere Ave to adopt here a modern affecta- 
tion ofBtrict correctness^ and call him Earl of Moray, accoiding 
to the usage of his noble successors of later years, founded on the 
latinized title, “ Comes Moraviee,” in the document by which his 
Earldom was conferred. 

He was one of the several illegitimate children of King James 
the fifth of Scotland, and his mother -Avas Maigaiet, daughter of 
John Erskine, fifth Earl of Mar, and afterwaids wife of Sir Robeit 
Douglas of Lochleven. He was born in the year 1533, and 
intended, after the usual royal fashion of Scotland in providing 
for such issue, for the ecclesiastical profession. The i ich Priory 
of St. AndrcAVS, and several other benefices, were accordingly 
confeired on him while in his cradle, and he was afterwards 
appointed Piior of Macon, in France. In 1548 he accompanied 
the infant Maiy, who was nine years younger than himself, to the 
court of Palis, where he presently imbibed all the refinements 
which distinguished it; became enamoured of political ,and 
military science , and cultivated^o assiduously and so generally 
the fine talents Avhich natuie had bestoAved on him, that he 
became versed in a variety of 'knowledge far beyond the scope 
of the best education of that time To all these qualifications, 
acquired too in a court never remarkable for the purity of it’s 
manners, he is said to have joined a leverence tOAvards religion, 
and a strict decency of moial conduct, always laie in peisons of 
his age and rank 
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He remained several years in France, for it should seem from 
circumstances that he returned not till 1556, a peiiod lendeied 
peculiarly interesting' by the discoid of paities, civil and leli- 
gious, and by the jealousy entertained of the French interest in 
Scotland, Tvhich 'v^as cherished and represented by the Queen 
Dowager, Mary of Guise, who wielded the legency. He stood 
aloof for a long time, seemingly to consider and digest in his 
mind the postuie of affairs befoie he engaged in them. He was 
howevei at length nominated by the Parliament one of the eight 
commissioneis deputed to negotiate the treaty of mariiage 
between Mary and the Dauphin, and to lepresent the Scottish 
nation at the celebration of the nuptials, which occurred on the 
fouiteenth of Apiil, 1558 In the meantime he adheied to, or at 
least left unopposed, the measuies of the Queen Regent, with a 
gradually increasing bias howevei to the cause of the lefoimeis, 
who ,had now become a foimidable party in the state, and who 
had been driven into insuiiection by some late instances of pei- 
secution. The Regent levied an army to chastise them, but was 
prevailed on to negotiate, and appointed the Loid James, as he 
was then called, together with the Eail of Argyll, hei commis- 
sioneis foi that purpose A tieaty was concluded, every article 
of which was broken by her as soon as the insurgents had dis- 
banded, and Muiray resented her abandonment of faith by 
piomptly and openly joining the Lords of the Congiegation,” a 
denomination by which the chiefs of the Piotestants had thought 
lit to distinguish themselves His talents, his viitues, and his 
couiage, presently placed him at their head, and lendered him 
the idol of the whole party. The Regent became alarmed at the 
foimidable attitude in which he was thus suddenly placed, and, 
having vainly endeavoiued by splendid offers to detach him from 
his associates, stiove, with no bettei success, to insinuate to them 
that he secietly entertained a design to usurp the Thione The 
lefoimeis now again took up arms, and he appealed among them 
with a distinct militaiy command, but the death of the Regent, 
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in tlie summer of 1560, saved Scotland for the time fiom tlie 
horrors of a civil war. A few days before it occuired she soli- 
cited an interview vvlth him ; confessed to him the errors of her 
government; and took leave of him in cordial leconciliation. 

His half sister, Mary, the regnant Queen of Scotland, and 
Queen Consort in Fiance, became a widow towards the conclu- 
sion of the same year, and a Convention of Estates appointed 
him to wait on hei with their solicitations foi her return to her 
Kingdom, from which she had now been absent for twelve years. 
In this visit he laid the ground of a system, if not of favour, at 
least of forbeaiance with lespect to the leformers, and after her 
ariival, obtained through his influence over them, though with 
some difficulty, an engagement for the unmolested worship of 
God in her family accoiding to the ancient faith He now held, 
as might have been expected, the fiist place in her favoui, and 
piesently became an object of envy The Duke of Chatelherault, 
first Piince of the blood, and with him the whole House of 
.Hamilton, and the Eail of Huntly, one of the most powerful 
among the leaders of the catholic paity, became, from difieient 
motives, his enemies The intempeiance of the lattei plunged 
him into open rebellion, and he fell in the field, in the sight of 
Muriay, who had opposed himself to him, at the head of a small 
body of troops, his skill and bravery in the command of which 
gave an ample earnest to his country of the extent of his military 
talents. 

Muriay might now be said to govern the kingdom. The most 
peifect coidiality subsisted between the Queen and himself, and 
their agreement was beheld by all except the paities just men- 
tioned, without fear or jealousy. She seemed to submit heiself 
wholly to his advice, and the peace of Scotland, for neaily three 
years, suffered no interruption but from the occasional turbulence 
of the refoimers, when the appearance of Darnley in the character 
of a suitor for Mary’s hand suddenly clouded the piospect in all 
it’s paits. - It was with Mui ray’s consent that the Eail of Lennox 
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and his son had been invited into Scotland, nor docs it appear 
that he had in the beginning cxpicsscd any disapprobation of 
Mary’s extravagant paitialitytowaids Dai nicy, but he discoveicd 
soon after their arrival that they bad secretly connected them- 
selves with his enemies, and even that Darnlcy, in tlie folly of 
j'outh, had complained without reserve of the great extent of the 
Queen’s favour towards him. He observed too that her regard 
for himself was declining, and an altered conduct towards liim in 
the sycophants of the Court convinced him that he was not mis- 
taken. Too haughty too make remonstrances of doubtful success, 
and too generous to avail himself of the means of vengeance with 
which his populaiity had armed him, he retired silently from the 
Couit. Mary, with all the winning persuasion which she emi- 
nently possessed, recalled him, and he obeyed the summons. She 
spared no efforts to pacify and to conciliate him, but she con- 
cluded by requesting him to sign a wiitten approbation of her 
maniage Avith Darnley, which he stedfastly refused. Fiom that 
hour an enmity, the moie deadly for having succeeded to a 
fiiendship which had borne all the marks of sincerity, took place 
between them. Maiy, if she did not encomage, took no pains 
to check, the fury of Darnley, which extended even to a method- 
ized plan of assassination, while Murray concerted measures with 
a party, in which were some of his own bitter enemies, for seizing 
the peison of that favouied youth, and conveying him a piisonei 
into England, ivhich Mary prevented by a timely flight with him 
to a place of undoubted seciiiity. 

Oui Elizabeth, hied in a gloomy jealousy of Scotland, to tvhich 
was added a positive hatied to the person of Maiy, though per- 
haps not minutely appused of the detail of this design, had 
spared no pains in fomenting the spiiit in which it was conceived. 
Muiray, blinded by his resentment, had condescended to listen 
to her secret overtuies, and to engage himself umvarily in hei 
measuies against his country, while Mary sealed his determina- 
tion by commencing against him a positive persecution. Three 
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days only after her man iage with Darnley, she issued a peremp- 
tory command, which she knew he duist not obey, for his imme- 
diate appearance at her court, and on his failure declared him 
an outlaw. At the same time she leceived into her favour, and 
even strict confidence, three powerful nobles, who were distin- 
guished as his most implacable enemies, and levied troops with 
all expedition, to force him and his adherents from those strong 
holds in the Highlands where they had taken refuge, surrounded 
by their vassals, and anxiously waiting for aid from their new 
patroness, Elizabeth. That princess, it is true, now publicly 
interfered for them, especially for Murray, but in a mode pur- 
posely contrived to widen the breach. She remonstrated with 
Mary on the injustice of her conduct towards him, and justified 
the acts on his part by which it had been provoked. Encouraged 
by the countenance of so powerful an intercessor, and by the 
acquisition of a small sura which she had caused to be remitted 
to them, Murray and his adherents now appeared in arms. Mary, 
in person, marched at the head of her troops to meet them, and 
drove them before her from Dumfries to the borders, from whence 
Murray, and a very few of his principal companions, precipitately 
fled into England, to claim the protection which Elizabeth had 
given them so many reasons to expect at her hands. They long 
remained totally neglected by her, and at length Murray and 
another obtained with much difficulty an audience, on condition 
that they should deny, in the presence of the French and Spanish 
ambassadors, that Elizabeth had encouraged them to take up 
arms. They had no sooner made this declaration, than she 
addressed to them the most bitter repioaches, charged them 
with rebellion against their lawful Piince ; and, in a furious 
tone, commanded them as traitors to quit her presence. She 
peimitted them however to remain in England, to the northern- 
most part of which they immediately retiied. 

While this incredible piece of treachery was acting in London, 
Mary called a meeting of Parliament to proceed vigorously 
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against the fugitives Stiong remonstiances liowevci, in favour 
of Murray, particulaily from those who liacl been the leaders of 
the “ congregation,” induced her to pause. Elizabctli also again 
thought fit to add her instances, and Muriay himself is impioba- 
bly said to have been so fai induced to forget his oivn dignity as 
to solicit and obtain the good offices of David Riz/io. At this 
piecise peiiod howevei Mary secietly joined the feaiful conspiiacy 
of France and Spain for the exteimination of the piotestants in 
all their dominions, and Murray was too illustiious a victim to 
be spaied. She again dcteimined theicfore to piosecute him 
with the utmost expedition and scvciity, when the stiangc event 
of the assassination of Rizzio, and it's consequences, once more 
avei ted the execution of her vengeance, but excited considciations 
which suddenly rendeied her immediate leconciliation with 
Murray piudent, if not necessaiy The conspirators, Moitoii, 
Ruthven, and the lest, his old fi lends and paitisans, had legiilatly 
apprised him, in his neighbouiing exile, of the piogiess of theii 
fiiglitful enteipiise, and of it’s success, and he aiiived in Edin- 
burgh on the evening following the muither, to j’oin them in the 
desperate project which they had foimed for extorting a paidon 
from the Queen. Tiie gieat advantage which she might derive 
from the division of this powerful pai ty instantly occuiied to 
her, and she lost no time in attempting it She received Muriay, 
with those who had fled, and now letuined, with him, in the 
most gracious manner, promised them an utter oblivion of theii 
offences, and even a lenewal of hei favour, and Muriay, with his 
friends, consented to abandon the assassins of Rizzio, who fled 
with piecipitation into the foieign asylum which the otheis had 
so lately quitted. These matteis occuried in the month of 
March, 1565-6 

A yeai succeeded, crowded with most extraordinary events, 
the 1 elation of which belongs to the geneial history of Scotland, 
in which the name of Muriay scaicely once occurs duiing that 
peiiod Among a few conditions on which his late reconciliation 
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•with Mavy had been founded was a solemn pledge given on his 
part to abstain from all acts of enmity against the Eail of Both- 
well, between whom and himself a bitter discord had long 
subsisted, and this may in some measure account for his inaction 
in any of the dismal scenes which had their origin in the iniqui-, 
tons ambition of that nobleman, and the scarcely less criminal 
weakness of the Queen. It has been even said, but impiobably, 
that he recommended her to marry Bothwell. About the middle 
of the year he obtained permission to travel, and took up his 
residence in France, wlwe he remained while a mighty combi- 
nation of Nobles was forming for the deposition of Mary, and 
cariying it’s views into effect. That they weie advised and 
animated by him from his retieat there can be little doubt, though 
history affoids no clear proof of that fact. The infant James 
was now placed on the Thione ; Murray returned ; and, with an 
affected leluctance, accepted the office of Regent on the, twenty- 
third of August, 1567. 

His very entrance on this high trust evinced a clearness of 
judgement, a consistency of action, and, if the expression may be 
allowed, a political morality, of, neither which the Scots of that 
day had seen any examples in their foimer governors. Befoie 
however his administiation could assume a fixed charactei new 
distractions arose Mary escaped from her confinement at Loch- 
leven, and laised an army. Dismay and ii resolution seized his 
adherents They pressed him to negotiate or to retreat, but he 
remained unmoved, and, having disposed his inferior force to the 
best advantage, waited the attack which he knew he might expect 
fiom the Queen’s impetuosity. The decisive battle of Langside 
followed, and the vanquished Mary fled into England, never to 
return The Regent used his victory with mercy and modeialion. 
Few had peiished m the field, and none subsequently fell by the 
hands of the executioner. He was leturning to the civil duties 
of his office when a new and unexpected call again withdrew him 
fiom them. Mary, who it is needless to say was now a piisoner 
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against the fugitives Strong lemonstiances Iiowevei, in favour 
of Murray, particularly fiom those who had been the leaders of 
the “ congregation,” induced her to pause. Elizabeth also again 
thought fit to add her instances, and Murray himself is impioba- 
bly said to have been so fai induced to foiget his own dignity as 
to solicit and obtain the good oflices of David Rizzio At this 
piecise peiiod however Mary secretly joined the fearful conspiiacy 
of Fiance and Spain for the exteimmation of the protestants in 
all their dominions, and Murtay was too illustiious a victim to 
be spared. She again detei mined theiefore to piosecutc him 
with the utmost expedition and seventy, when the strange event 
of the assassination of Rizzio, and it’s consequences, once more 
avei ted the execution of her vengeance, but excited considciations 
which suddenly lendeied her immediate reconciliation with 
Muiray piudent, if not necessary. Tlie conspiiators, Moiton, 
Ruthven, and the lest, his old fi lends and partisans, had legiilaily 
apprised him, in his neighbouiing exile, of the progress of theii 
frightful entei prise, and of it’s success, and he arrived in Edin- 
burgh on the evening following the muither, to join them in the 
desperate project which they had formed for extoitmg a pardon 
from the Queen. The great advantage which she might deiive 
from the division of this powerful pai ty instantly occurred to 
her, and she lost no time in attempting it She received Mini ay, 
with those who had fled, and now letuined, with him, in the 
most gracious manner, promised them an utter oblivion of their 
offences, and even a renewal of her favour, and Murray, with his 
friends, consented to abandon the assassins of Rizzio, who fled 
with precipitation into the foreign asylum which the others had 
so lately quitted. These matters occurred in the month of 
March, 1565-6 

A yeai succeeded, crowded with most extraordinary events, 
the relation of which belongs to the general history of Scotland, 
in which the name of Muriay scarcely once occurs during that 
peiiod. Among a few conditions on which his late reconciliation 
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with Mavy had been founded was a solemn pledge given on his 
pari to abstain from all acts of enmity against the Earl of Both- 
well, between whom and himself a bitter discord had long 
subsisted^ and this may in some measure account for his inaction 
in any of the dismal scenes which had their origin in the iniqui- 
tous ambition of that nobleman, and the scarcely less criminal 
weakness of the Queen. It has been even said, but impiobably, 
that he recommended her to marry Bothwell. About the middle 
of the year he obtained permission to travel, and took up his 
lesidence in France, wh/xe he remained while a mighty combi- 
nation of Nobles was forming foi the deposition of Mary, and 
candying it’s views into effect That they were advised and 
animated by him from his retieat there can be little doubt, though 
history affords no clear proof of that fact. The infant James 
was now placed on the Throne ; Murray leturned ; and, with an 
affected reluctance, accepted the office of Regent on the twenty- 
third of August, 1567. 

His very entrance on this high trust evinced a clearness of 
judgement, a consistency of action, and, if the expression may be 
allowed, a political moiality, of neithei which the Scots of that 
day had seen any examples in their foimer goveinois. Before 
however his administiation could assume a fixed character new 
distractions arose. Mary escaped from her confinement at Loch- 
leven, and raised an army. Dismay and ii resolution seized his 
adherents. They pressed him to negotiate or to retreat, but he 
remained unmoved, and, having disposed his inferior force to the 
best advantage, waited the attack which he knew he might expect 
from the Queen’s impetuosity. The decisive battle of Langside 
followed, and the vanquished Mary fled into England, never to 
return. The Regent used his victory with mercy and modeiation. 
Few had peiished in the field, and none subsequently fell by the 
hands of the executioner. He was leturning to the civil duties 
of his office when a new and unexpected call again withdrew him 
fiom them. Mary, who it is needless to say was now a piisoner 
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in the hands of Elizabeth, resolved to submit her cause to tlie 
judgement of that Princess, who readily accepted the juiisdictioii, 
and required the Regent to defend his conduct towards his 
Sovereign. Commissioners for the discussion were appointed on 
each side, and the celebrated conferences at Yoilc and West- 
minster ensued, the detail of which is so well known to histoiical 
readers that it would be idle were it possible to repeat any part 
of it in this necessarily supeificial sketch. Suffice it theiefoie to 
say that the sound sense of Murray was bafiled on every point by 
the deep artifice of Elizabeth and her ministers , and that even 
on the single question to which he bad previously resolved ne\ei 
to give an explicit answer, namely, whether the Queen of Scots 
had been a party in the muither of hei husband, he was at length 
drawn in to make a clear and definitive declaration. 

Little more can be said of this eminent person. The short 
lemaindei of his life presents nothing to oui view beyond the 
ordinary measuies of good domestic goveinment, which adorned 
the biief terra of his administration, and piocuied for him the 
appellation of the good Regent,” by which he was long distin- 
guished in Scotland. He perished by the hand of an assassin, of 
a junior line of that illustrious family with which he had been 
always at bittei vaiiance; not in pursuance of that feud, noi 
for any public cause, but to avenge an injiiiy purely piivate and 
personal In iiding through the high street of the tonm of 
Linlithgow, on the twenty-thud of Januaiy, 1570, he was shot 
through the body by James Hamilton, of Bothwellhangh, and 
died within a few hours aftei. 

The Eail of Muiiay inaiiied, in Februaiy, 1561, Anne, eldest 
daughter of' William Keith, fouith Eail Maiischal, and after- 
wards wife to Cohn Campbell, sixth Eail of Aigyll. He had by 
her two daughteis; Elizabeth, maiiied to James Stewart, son of 
the Lord Doun; and Maigaret, to Fiancis Hay, ninth Eail of 
Eiiol 
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JOHN KNOX. 


'1"he life 6f an epclesiastical reformer, a title always bestowed 
on those whose endeavoiiis to 'overthrow a religions establish- 
ment have been crowned by success, requires many episodes to 
lender it inteiesting to any others than those of his own profes- 
sion The joiirneymgs, and preachings, and mortifications, and 
weepings, and raptures of such a person , nay, his very prophe- 
cies, unless some one of them should chance to be verified, which, 
for the best of all leasons, scarcely ever happens,- can never 
attiact general attention To bespeak our regaid he must have 
laised aimies by the magic of his eloquence, hurled Kings from 
their thrones, annihilated civil systems' burned multitudes of 
peisons, 01 must at least himself have been burned. Knox had 
none of these lecommendations He was a busy instrument in 
the propagation of a schism which would have woiked its way, 
perhaps not quite so speedily, if he had never had existence. He 
was deputed to undermine by coarse and vulgar declamation a 
monaichy the honour of pulling down which his employers 
intended to leserve to themselves His biutal insolence to the 
Sovereigns Und6r Whom he lived nevei exalted itself' to active 
lebellion, he suffered no punishment which could be deemed 
persecution, nor did his station affoid him the power of perse- 
cuting others. His seciet transactions and engagements with 
the eminent peisons whom 'he joined m disturbing the peace of 
their country have never been discoveied, and his history is 
almost wholly confined to the ravings of fanaticism and sedition. 

Who were his patents is unknown, yet the fact of his having 
been descended from the ancient and lespectable family of Knox 
of Renfaileigh, in the shire of Renfrew, is supported by such 
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strong presumptions that it cannot be doubted He was born in 
1505, at a village called GilFaid, in East Lothian, and having 
received his fiist instiuctions foi the cleiical piofession at the 
grammai-school of the neighbouring town of Haddington, was 
leiUoved to the University of St Andrews, where he studied 
under the tuition of John Mair, an eminent teachei of the theo- 
logy then in vogue, with such application and activity that he is 
said to have obtained the degiee of Master of Aits while yet a 
youth, and to have been admitted into priest’s orders before the 
age prescribed by ecclesiastical law. The subtilties however of 
school divinity were ill suited to the bold and inquisitive cha- 
racter of his mind, and he soon abandoned them for the study of 
the primitive fathers, in which he passed several years of seveie 
application. At length the doctiines of the reformation leached 
Scotland , he attached himself to a priest of the name of Williams, 
provincial of the Scottish Benedictines, who had not only trans- 
lated the New Testament, but had publicly decried in his set mons 
the Pope’s authoiity, and soon after, in 1544, i enounced in foini 
the Roman Catholic faith, and became the legulai disciple of the 
famous George Wishart. He attended that moie moderate 
pastor in his spiiitual progresses till the commencement of the 
year 1546, when Wishart was put to death, and celebrated his 
memory in the usual strain which such writers apply to such 
subjects 

Prom his connexion with Wishart he derived considerable 
fame among the reformers, who began to consider and treat him 
as the head of their infant church. The Lairds of Ormeston and 
Langmddty, powerful men, who were then the chief temporal 
patrons of the new persuasion, appointed him tutor to then chil- 
dren, and he lived m then houses Processes were at length 
issued against him, and he had lesolved to fly to Germany, but 
those gentlemen persuaded him to take lefiige in St. Andrews, 
wheie the castle was then held by the persons who had lately 
assassinated m it Cardinal Beatoun, its owner., Knox, who_had 
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called that murther " a godly thing,” which he repeats in Ins 
history, was received by them with joy. He expounded and 
catechised so hopefully that they declared “ the gift of God to be 
in him,” and called on him with one voice to assume the office 
of a public preachei, which, after long pei suasion, he accepted, 
and presently after signalised himself by a sermon so furious that 
the new'Piimate instantly took measuies to silence him. These 
however weie prevented by the paity in the castle, which in fact 
ruled the town, and the Catholics could do little beyond sum- 
moning Knox to a public disputation, to which he gladly agreed, 
and in which, as might be expected, we aie told that lie was 
completely successful. The whole city now embraced his doc- 
tiines, the churcli relinquished an opposition whieh in that 
place was utterly fruitless , and he lemamed theie, with the meut 
at least of indefatigable application to his object, till July, 1547, 
when the castle was reduced by a French force, and he was put 
onboard one of the gallies which bi ought it over, in which he 
lemained on the coast of France a prisoner foi two years. 

In 1549 he was liberated, and came to London, where he 
obtained a licence to pi each at Berwick, and soon after at New- 
castle on Tyne, and repaiied for that puipose into the north. 
Duiing his residence theie he received the appointment of a 
chaplain in ordinary to Edward the sixth, as well as some lebukes 
for the extravagancy of certain of his tenets, and returned to 
London in the spiing of 1553, where he refused to aceept a 
living which the Privy Council had moved Archbishop Cranmer 
to bestow on him, and vilified the King’s ministers in his seimons, 
under the names of Achitophel, Judas, &c. To have prosecuted 
him specifically for that insolence might have been then very 
injurious to the progress of the leformation; they endeavoured 
theiefore to curb him by another method : he was cited before 
the Council to assign his reasons for lefusing the beneface, with 
the view, probably, , of provoking him into unlawful invectives 
against’the new establishment in England. His answeis, though 
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sufficiently pioving- his dissatisfaction with that system, were 
utteied with such caution that no safe ground could he taken 
wheieon to institute any further proceeding against him, but he 
was dismissed with an admonition which, liowevei gently deli- 
vered, determined him to exeicise his vocation in the countiy, 
and he was preaching in the towns and villages of Buckingham- 
shire, to laige congregations, probably attracted by the novelty 
of a dialect which must have been unintelligible to them, when 
the accession of Mary rendered it piudent for him to quit the 
kingdom He enibaiked for Dieppe in Februaiy, 1554, N S. and 
travelled fiom thence to Geneva, wlieic he placed himself in the 
piesence, and undei the oideis, of his great spiiitual piincipal, 
John Calvin 

Calvin presently deputed him to Fiankfoit, to minister to the 
English piotestants who had fled fiom the violence of Mary, and 
settled in gieat numbers in that city, but his doctrines weie 
even more offensive to these good people than those of the Chuieh 
of Rome. Unwilling to engage in endless contioveisy with him, 
and unable to pievail on him to use the English Lituigy, tliej’' 
took a short method to disencumbei themselves of him, accusing 
him of tieason to the magistrates of the city, both against then 
sovereign, the Empeioi, and against Queen Maiy; upon which 
the magistrates, aware that they could not avoid suiiendering 
him to eithei of these Potentates who might demand his peison, 
secretly apprised him of his dangei, and he retuined precipitately 
to Geneva, wheie he lemamed fiom Maicli, 1555, till the follow- 
ing August, when he determined to visit again his native land. 
His tiansactions theie, duimg the abode of a year, piesent little 
beyond the usual contents of the jouinal of any othei itinerant 
pieacher. It is true that the Scottish secession fiom Popeiy had 
assumed, dining his long absence, the chaiacter of an important 
political implement, and his consequence had necessarily in- 
ci eased. The nobility of the Kirk, as it now began to be called, 
weie the legular opponents of the Couit and government of the 
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Queen Regent , Knox was too promising an agent to be neglected ; 
and they courted his intimacy. They easily prevailed on him to 
affront that lady by addiessing to her a letter, abusing the faith 
in which she had lived, and exhorting her to hear his sermons ; 
and Maiy, with great justice, called it a pasquinade. The Pie- 
lates at length cited him to answer for his conduct, and he obeyed 
by repaiiing to Edinburgh on the appointed day, and pleaching 
there to the largest cong legation that he had evei drawn toge- 
ther. No fuither steps however were taken against him while 
he remained in Scotland, yet in July, 1556, he once more 
leturned to Geneva, and had no sooner disappeared than the 
Bishops again cited him, and, on his non-appeaiance, condemned 
him to death for heresy, and -his effigy was burned in Edinburgh. 
In all this there was much of the air of a compiomise 

In the summer of the following year the discontented Lords, 
conceiving that they had now gained suffieient sti ength to protect 
him against the government, pressed him to return to Scotland, 
and Calvin told him that to lefuse would be rebellion against 
God, and ciuelty to his country;” so he set out on his jouiney, 
but when he had reached Dieppe, and was about to embark, he 
leceived letteis, informing him that some leading peisons in the 
paity bad begun to waver, and recommending it to him to halt 
for a time on the continent. Knox appears to have been excited 
to great wrath by these intimations He was pi udent enough to 
take the advice of his friends, and returned to Geneva, doubtful 
of their sincerity, or their power, or both , but he answered the 
letters with denunciations of vengeance, uttered in a style of 
papal authority, against inconstancy in any of his disciples. He 
was sufficiently employed however in the good cause at Geneva, 
for he now wrote, and printed there, his invective against the 
sovereignty of females, with the aweful title of The first Blast 
of the Trumpet against the monstrous Regimen of Women,” the 
most lemaikable of his works, aimed at once against his own 
Queen, and our Mary He was prepaiing a second Blast, when 
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the last named Princess died, and the accession of Elizabetli^ 
whose aveision to popery was well known, induced him to lay it 
aside In contemplation of obtaining- her furtherance he now 
detei mined to visit England, and wiote to Cecil for a licence to 
that end, which Avas peremptoiily and scornfully lefused Knox 
discoveied that his book had induced this repulse, and forced the 
Secietary into a correspondence on its meiits, in which, however 
disgusting the insolence, and obstinacy, and mad fanaticism of 
the man, we cannot but admiie his sincerity and coinage 

To give one short extract from this most singular lettei If 
any think me,” says he, either enemy to the person, oi yet to 
the regimen, of hei whom God hath now promoted, they are 
iitteily deceived of me, for the miiaculous woik of God, com- 
foiting his afflicted by an infiim vessel, I do acknowledge, and 
the powei of his most potent hand (laising up Avhom best pleaseth 
his mercy to suppiess such as fight against his gloiy) I will obey, 
albeit that both natuie, and God’s most perfect oidinance, lepugn 
to such regimen Moie plainly to speak, if Queen Elizabeth 
shall confess that the extraordinaiy dispensation of God’s great 
meicy raaketh that lawful unto liei which both natuie and God’s 
law doth deny unto all ivomen, then shall none in England be 
moie willing to maintain her lawful authoiity than I shall be, 
but if, God's wondious ivoik set aside, she giound, as God forbid, 
the justness of hei title upon consuetude, lav’-s, or oidinances of 
men, then I am assured that as such foolish piesumption doth 
highly olfend God’s supieme Majesty, so do I gieatly feai that 
hei ingiatitude shall not long want punishment” Not content 
with writing thus to Cecil, he addressed a letter to Elizabeth 
hei self, in which we find the following menacing passage. “ If 
thus in God’s piesence you humble youiself, as in my heart I 
glorify God for that rest gi anted to his afflicted flock within 
England under you, a weak instrument, so will I with tongue 
and pen justify your authority and regimen, as the Holy Ghost 
hath justified the same in Deborah, that blessed mothci in Isiael : 
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But, if the premises, as God forbid, neglected, you shall begin 
to brag of your biith, and to build your authority and regimen 
upon youi own law, flattei you who so list, your felicity shall be 
short.” Need it be ashed whethei this was the effect of inspira- 
tion or insanity ? 

Too much however in his senses to trust himself in Elizabeth s 
hands, and hopeless of converting her to puritamsm, he now set 
out foi Scotland, and arrived there m May, 1559. He was soon 
after nominated by the Lords of the Congiegation, as they had 
for some time styled themselves, together ^\^th another preachei, 
to endeavour to obtain by negotiation that Princess’s aid to the 
temporal views of the Kirh, which, as is well known, she most 
leadily granted The subversion of the ancient leligion was now 
consummated. Knox composed a code of constitutions for the 
newly invented church, at great length, and digested with a 
clearness and precision of which, in spite of his ferocious wildness, 
he was very capable. One of the nine geneial heads which it 
comprised was intituled Touching the suppression of Idolatry,” 
and contained this sweeping clause “ Idolatry, with all monu- 
ments and places of the same, as abbeys, chapels, monkeries, 
fiieiies, nunneries, chantries, cathedral churches, canomies, col- 
leges, other than presently are paiish churches or schools, to be 
utterly suppressed in all places of this realm , palaces, mansions, 
and dwelling houses, until then oichaids and gardens, only 
excepted” The Estates, even before they had ratified these 
constitutions, became so enamoured of that peculiar article, that 
they passed an act specially for the execution of its provisions, 
and Knox aided their pious intention by simultaneously proclaim- 
ing in a sermon that “ the sure way to banish the rooks was to 
pull down their nests” Instantly commenced that barbarous 
havoc, the disgrace of which to the land is still attested by so 
many magnificent relics. " Thereupon ensued,” pathetically 
wiites Archbishop Spotswood, who was no enemy to the piime 
author of the mischief, “ a pitiful vastation of churches and- 
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cliurch buildings (lirongliout all (lie paifs oniio loalui, loi cvciy 
one made bold to put too tlieii hand'^j (lie meaner soit imitafing 
the enscimple of the gi eater, and tliosc uho ireie in authoiity 
No dilfeicnee was made, but all the churches eithei defieed, or 
pulled to the giound. The holy \essels, and wliat'^ocvcr else 
men could make gam of, such a'^ Innbei, lead, and bells, ueie put 
to sale. The very sepulclnes of the dead ueic not spaied. 'flic 
legisters of the chinch, and bibliotlieques e.ist into the fnc. In 
a woid, all was ruined " 

The ecclesiastical government was now committed to tnehe 
peisons , the kingdom divided into as many districts, to he placed 
undei their caic lespeelively , and that of Ediribingli was 
assigned to Knox. There the celebiatcd Mary found him, intoxi- 
cated by powei and populaiity, on hci aiiival fiorn Fmnce to 
take possession of a ciown of thoins, the fn&t of which he planted 
The piivate exeicise in the chapel of her palace of the faith in 
which she had been boin and bied was mtoleiablc to liim, and, 
in defiance of an act of the State by which the penalty of death 
was denounced against any one who should distuib such woislnp, 
he inveighed fuiiously against it in Ins pulpit on the vciy fust 
Sunday after hei coming, dcclaiing that “ one mass was moic 
frightful to him than ten thousand armed enemies landed m any 
pait of the lealm” Maij'^, forced to teinpoiize, attempted to 
move him in the comteousness of piivate confcieiice, but he was 
inexorable The only concessions, if they might be so called, 
which she could obtain from him, legaidcd his book lately men- 
tioned He declaied that he had wiittcn it solely against that 
wicked Jezabel of England and told her that as St. Paul could 
live undei the government of Neio, so could he undci liei’s 

She promised him access to hei,” says the most popular of the 
Scottish histoiians, quoting, in this instance, Knox’s own autho- 
rity, “ whenever he demanded it and she even desued him, il he 
found hei blameable in any thing, to lepiehend hei fieely m 
private, lather than vilify her in the pulpit before all the people, 
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but he plainly told her that he had a public ministry entrusted 
to him ; that if she would come to church she should hear the 
gospel of truth , and that it was not his business to apply to 
every individual, nor had he leisure for such occupation.” “ This 
rustic apostle,” adds the same writer, " scruples not in his history 
to inform us that he once treated her with such seventy that she 
lost all command of her temper, and dissolved into tears before 
him. Yet, so far from being moved with youth, and beauty, and 
royal dignity, reduced to that condition, he persevered in his 
insolent reproofs, and when he relates this incident, he even dis- 
covers a visible pride and satisfaction in his own conduct.” 
Innumerable instances of this savage insolence towards the fail 
Queen might be cited from Knox’s own relation. 

This singular person survived the date of the complete esta- 
blishment of his church for ten years, a portion of his life which 
affords not a single circumstance worthy to be recorded. With 
some shew of reason indeed have his disciples asserted that Pro- 
vidence raised him up specially to perfoim that work, for cer- 
tainly he was qualified for no other, and sunk, therefoie, after he 
had accomplished it, into comparative insignificance. He died, 
after a gradual decay of three months, on the twenty-fourth of 
November, 1572, and was buried in the church-yard of the parish 
of St. Giles, in Edinburgh. Knox, amidst his pious cares, seems 
to have been by no means inattentive to his private interests; 
there is reason to believe that he died even wealthy. Certain it 
is that he was twice very respectably married , first, to Margery 
Bowes, of the ancient family of that name in the county of 
Durham, secondly, to Margaret, daughter of Andrew Stuart, 
Lord Ochiltree. By his first wife he had two sons, Nathaniel 
and Eleazar, who were educated in St. John’s college, in the 
university of Cambridge, became Fellows of that house, and 
beneficed clergymen in England ; and one daughter, married to 
Robert Pont, a Lord of Session. By the second, he had three 
daughters, two of whom became the wives of ministers of the 
Kirk, of the names of Welsh and Fleming. 
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Knox’s writings, all, as might be expected, of the polemical 
class, were numerous. His “ History of the Reformation within 
the lealm of Scotland,” a hook on many accounts of consideiable 
curiosity, is well known, for the lest, it is painful to enumeiate 
woiks which no one in tins time has read, or will read, and yet 
some mention of them may be expected here. The following ai e 
extant in piint. " A faithful Admonition to the true Professors 
of the Gospel of Christ within the Kingdom of England,” 1554 
A Letter to Maiy, Queen Regent of Scotland,” 1556 ‘‘^The 
Appellation of John Knox fiom the ciuel and unjust Sentence 
pionounced against him by the false Bishops and Cleigy of Scot- 
land, with a Supplication and Exhortation to the Nobility, Estates 
and Commonalty of the same realm,” 1558 The First Blast,” 
&c alieady spoken of, 1558 " A Biief Exhortation to England 
foi the speedy embiacing of Christ’s Gospel heretofore by the. 
Tyranny of Maiy suppressed and banished,” 1559 An Answei 
to a great numbei of blasphemous Cavillations wiitten by an 
Anabaptist, and Adveisary of God’s eternal Piedestmation,” 
1560 “ A Reply to the Abbot of Crossragwell’s” (Crossregal) 
Faith, or Catechism, with Ins Conference with that Abbot,” 
1562 “A Seimon preached befoie the King,” (Henry Dai nley) 
1566 An Answer to a Letter written by James Tyria, a Jesuit,” 
1568. Other of his pieces are printed m Caldei wood’s Histoiy of 
the Church of Scotland, and several of his manuscripts existed 
about eighty yeais since in the hands of a Mr. Robert Woodrow, 
a Minister of the Kiik 
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FOURTH DUKE OF NORFOLK. 


Henry, Earl of Surrey, the poet, the soldiei, and the last victim 
to the monstrous ciuelty and injustice of Henry the eighth, 
and Frances, third daughter of John de Vere, fifteenth Earl of 
Oxford, were the parents of this great nobleman. The sangui- 
nary death of his father made way for his succession to the Duke- 
dom in 1557, on the demise of his grandfather, Thomas, the third 
Duke, whose family had been restored in blood in the fiist yeai 
of Queen Mary. The precise date of his biith is unknown, but 
he was at that time twenty-one years old. He had received his 
early education in the protestant faith, in the family of his aunt, 
the Duchess of Richmond, who was a zealous reformer, and 
probably afterwards studied in the university of Oxford, since 
we find that he took there the degree of blaster of Arts on the 
nineteenth of April, 1568.* 

He had espoused Elizabeth’s title to the Crown with all the 
ardour of youth, and all the sinceuty of inexperience,* and was 
among the earliest objects of her giatitude when she succeeded 
to it. She invested him with the Order of the Garter, and in the 
following year appointed liim her Lieutenant in the Nortli, and 
Commander in chief of her forces there. In those characteis, he 
concluded a treaty, as soon as he arrived at Berwick, with the 
Lords who, for the protection of the Duke of Chatelherault, next 
heir to the Crown, weie opposed to the French interest in Scot- 
land, but the peace of Edinburgh, which speedily followed, 
prevented him from any opportunity of singalizing himself in the 
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field. In 1567, Chailes the ninth of France, having’ complimented 
Elizabeth with authoiity to invest two of her subjects with his 
then much valued order of St. Michael, she named Norfolk 
to shaie that distinction. In the next year he was one of the 
three Commissioners appointed to examine atYoik the chaigcs 
brought by the Regent Murray against the captive Queen of 
Scots, and here he fiist seriously entertained the idea of that 
unfoitunate matrimonial scheme which at length proved so fatal 
to him. 

The first overture of this project had been madd to him two 
years befoie by Maitland of Lethington, Mar 3 f’s Sccictaiy of 
State, shoitly before her maiiiage to Dai nicy, when the Duke 
“waved it,” ns we aie told, “with a modest refusal.^ Murray, 
with motives very different, now secretly rcitciated thi* proposal, 
but it was peihaps yet moic discouraged than bcfoic by'Noifolk, 
who objected, with some degice of disdain, to an offei of inai- 
riage with a woman who labouied under a suspicion, indeed 
a formal accusation, of dicadful crimes, although that woman 
weie a Sovereign. The coi respondence however witli Muriay, 
though the subject perhaps was at present unknown, did not 
escape the vigilance of Elizabeth’s spies, who discovered also that 
the Duke sometimes communicated mth Lethington, and others 
in confidence with the Queen of Scots. In tlic exercise too of 
his office of Commissioner signs of paitiality to her cause 
weie occasionally observed. Elizabeth’s jealousy was awakened, 
and she exclaimed, in the hearing of several of her Court, 
that “ the'^Queen of Scots would never want a friend so long as 
Noifolk lived.” 

Early in the succeeding year, 1569, we find the Duke wavering 
on the proposal of the match. He had consulted some of his 
friends ; had been encouiaged by them to adopt the pioject ; and 
a small paity was secietly in some raeasuie formed to forward its 
views. To the scheme for the Duke’s marriage was now added 
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another, for that of his only daughter to the young King of 
Scotland, Mary’s son. Elizabeth, who became imperfectly apprised 
of these transactions, had now just ground for anger, though she 
had none to suspect the Duke’s loyalty. Even in the midst of 
their progress he had ingenuously laid before her certain splendid 
offers by which the King of Spain had sought to corrupt his 
fidelity, and to induce him to employ his great power and popu- 
larity in embarrassing her government. But the mere failure of 
that profound deference to loyalty which in those days rendered 
it necessary for a nobleman to obtain to his marriage the previous 
approbation of his Prince, not to mention the peculiar circum- 
stances of the bride proposed in this case, could not but have 
given high offence to a Sovereign less irritable and tenacious than 
Elizabeth. She dissembled however her resentment till she 
could fathom the whole of the plan to the utmost, and the means 
that she used for that purpose, though not absolutely proved, 
are indicated by such poweiful historical probabilities as to 
dispel all reasonable doubt. The Earl of Leicester, who unwor- 
thily possessed the Duke’s confidence, was employed by her to 
abuse it. The darkness which involved the motives of that 
subtle and unprincipled man, even in his own day, has in the 
lapse of time become generally impenetrable , but it is scarcely 
possible to surmise with any degree of plausibility what other 
end he, who never moved but with the view of serving his own 
inteiest, chiefly by cultivating her favour, could have proposed by 
his conduct in this affair. The concurrent testimony of all 
historians of that time has assured us that Leicester, at this very 
period, came suddenly forward to urge the Duke with vehemence ^ 
to conclude the treaty foi the match, and undertook himself an 
active and busy agency in the promotion of it , that, when it was 
on the point of being accomplished, he affected to fall sick, and, 
on receiving a visit fiom her, discovered the whole to the Queen ; 
and that he so devoted his friend to almost certain ruin, under 
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the pretence of endeavouring to save himself from possible 
displeasure. 

Elizabeth however entertained a partiality of some sort towards 
Norfolk, and wished to save him. She still received him with 
appaient complacency, and even warned him by hints of his 
danger. Dining with her at Fainham, she “ advised him pleasantly 
to be careful on what pillow he laid his head.” She informed 
him soon after that all had been imparted to her, and repioached 
him with seveiity. He now besought his friends to mediate for 
him, and retired to his estates in Norfolk, but soon returned to 
the Coiiit, wheie on his arrival he learned that the Queen had 
in the mean time leceived a letter from Murray, with new disclo- 
suies He was summoned to appear before tbe Privy Council, 
and, having made a large confession, the effusion, not of feai, but 
of a mind not less honourable than lofty, was committed to the 
Tower on the eleventh of Octobei, 1569, on a charge of high 
misdemeanors, from whence, after a year’s imprisonment, he was 
removed to a milder lestiamt in his own house, under the care of 
Sii Heniy Neville Here he was visited by that honest minister 
Buighley, who loved him not less than he loved honour and 
impartiality, and who, says Camden, did all he could to work 
him over to mairy any other woman, wheieby he would afterwards 
be fiee from suspicion, and the state be out of fear: notwith- 
standing,” continues the same authoi, there were some who 
thought he was now set at liberty on purpose that he might be 
brought into some greater danger. This is certain , that more 
things came to light aftei wards than he was awaie of, and the 
fidelity of those who were his greatest confidents, either by hope 
or biibeiy, began to fail him.” 

The fatal design had indeed sunk too deeply into Norfolk’s 
mind to be eradicated He was no sooner free from all custody 
than he engaged in a legular coi respondence with Maiy, who 
fi'^i^S^sted applications for assistance to the Pope, and the King of 
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Spain, witli other expedients full of danger to the state. In this 
enlargement of the plan it was even proposed to seize the person 
of Elizabeth, and to restore the Catholic religion in England, 
hut this the Duhe was proved to have rejected with horror and 
detestation. The agency of persons of mean lank, and of doubtful 
character, was now employed, and among them one of the name 
of Higford, the Duke’s secretary, whom he was obliged to intrust 
with the decyphering of Mary’s letters, and others, the originals 
of which he was strictly ordered to destroy. This however he 
disobeyed, and, in the summer of 1571, having been detected in 
the act of conveying a sum of money from the French Ambassador 
to Mary’s party in Scotland, and cast into piison, in a mixture 
of fear and treachery voluntarily directed Elizabeth’s government 
to the secret place in which he had deposited them. Norfolk 
was immediately arrested, on the seventh of September again 
committed to the Tower ; and, on the sixteenth of the succeeding 
January, was tried by twenty-five Peers, George Talbot, Earl of 
Shrewsbury, presiding as Lord High Steward, on a charge of 
high treason, obscurely stated in the indictment, and by no 
means proved by the papers produced against him, which were 
the sole evidence employed on the occasion: on that however 
he was found guilty, and was condemned, in the teeth of the 
well known statute of Edward the sixth, which enacts that no 
person shall be convicted of high treason but on the parole 
testimony of at least two witnesses, to be confronted with the 
accused. 

When the usual final question was put to him “ What he had 
to say why judgement of death should not be passed on him ?” he 
answered only God’s will be done, who will judge between me 
and my false accuseis.” The sentence was then pronounced, 
whieh he heard with calmness, and when it was ended, said to the 
Lords, in a firm but modest tone , “ Sentence is passed on me as a 
traitor. I have hone to trust to but God and the Queen . I am 
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excluded from your society, but I hope shortly to enjoy the 
heavenly. I will fit myself to die: only this tiling- I ciave that 
the Queen would be kind to my children and servants, and take 
care that my debts be paid.” Camden, who was oflicially piesent 
at the trial, records these speeches, and has in his excellent 
" Annals of Elizabeth,” a number of minute partieulars connected 
with this nobleman’s story, too extensive to be here inserted 
otherwise than in substance, given with a fidelity and impartiality 
unusual with the historical writers of his time ; but he prudently 
leaves the inferences to be drawn by posterity. Theic can be no 
doubt that the Duke’s ambition aimed at the future attainment 
of the station of King Consort, if the phrase may be allowed, of 
Scotland, and eventually of England ; and it was a blameless 
ambition, foi it involved no question of Elizabeth’s right to 
reign, noi of any disturbance of the legular succession to the 
throne, but aimed merely at the chance of partaking in the 
splendoi of a legal presumptive inheritance. 

Elizabeth hesitated for several months whether to take the 
life of a nobleman perhaps not less beloved by herself than 
by her people, but at length gave way to those predominant 
feminine passions, fear and jealousy. An address, doubtless 
with her secret concurrence, was at length piesented to her by 
a committee of both Houses of Parliament, beseeching her to 
sign the warrant for his execution, with which, aifecting that 
she could not resist the voice of her people so declared, she 
complied, and on the second of June, 1572, the Duke sufFeied 
death on the scaffold, with that pious lesignation, and dig- 
nified calmness, which bespoke at once the purity and the gran- 
deur of his character. 

Thomas, fourth Duke of Noifolk, was thiice married ; fiist to 
Mary, daughter, and one of the coheirs, of Henry Fitzalan, foui- 
teenth and last Earl of Arundel of his ancient name, who died in 
childbirth, on the twenty-fifth of August, 1557, under the age of 
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seventeen, leaving however her infant son, Philip, who became 
Earl of Arundel in right of his mother. He married secondly, 
Margaret, daughter and sole heir of Thomas, Lord Audley of 
Walden, and Lord Chancellor, and widow of Henry, a younger 
son of John Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, and by her had 
two sons, Thomas and William, the ancestors respectively of the 
present Earls of Suffolk and Carlisle , and two daughters, Eliza- 
beth, who died an infant, and Margaret married to Richard 
Sackville, thiid Earl of Dorset of his name. The Duke’s third 
Lady was Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Francis Leyhurne, and 
widow of Thomas, fourth Lord Dacre of Gillesland; 
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